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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TEXT.  » 

DR.  CARUTHERS  did  not  know  it,  .ind 
I  should  not  lilce  to  mention  it  to  him, 
bnt  the  iiuusual  interest  of  his  con- 
gregation on  this  particular  Sunday  was 
due  to  one  listener. 
And  t  ha  t  which 
awakoued  the  inter- 
est of  the  listener 
aforesaid  was  the 
text. 

Ruby  always  waited 
patiently  throusrh  the 
readings  in  the  Proph- 
ets and  Epistles  for 
the  text,  and  if  it 
was  not  too  long,  and 
if  the  words  were  nut 
too  hard,  he  said  it 
over  and  over  till  he 
had  it  all  by  heart  to 
say  to  Aunt  Sarah  in 
the  evening.  He  was 
very  glad  when  the 
text  was  short,  so 
that  he  could  remem- 
ber it,  for  it  kept  him 
from  getting  sleepy, 
and  made  him  forget 
that  he  was  hungry, 
to  say  the  words  over 
while  the  sermon  was  r 

I'Ciug  prp:i.-he'1.,  ' 

~T.    ■■.,  .,  yuifirJe  was  "' 

to     repeat     the     text 

twet,!.'.-  ti->^cs:  putting  down  a  finger  for  each 
time,  anil  .,'oing  over  the  row  of  ten  fingers 
twice.  Then,  if  he  felt  his  eyelids  begin  to 
droop,  or  if  a  strong  desire  to  exercise  his 
linilis  came  over  him.  he  at  once  put  himself 
under  strict  discipline  and  commenced  to 
say  it  backwards,  or  to  repeat  each  word 
twenty  times  in  succession,  and  sometimes 
he  became  so  interested  in  this  occupation 


that  the  closing  of  the  book  startled  him', 
and,  to  his  joy,  thiro  was  an  opportunity  to 
stretch  his  legs. 

To-day  :;c  .ua  !,  ready  with  his  fingers  to 
count  the  woriis  as  Dr.  Caruthers  read 
tliem  out,  and  was  pleased  when  he  stopped 
at  four;  e.asy  words,  too,  and  words  that  he 
knew,  each  one,  only  when  he  put  them  to- 
getlier  in  his  mind  ho 
could  not  imderstand: 
"  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
Ruby  forgot  to  say 
the  text  over  twenty 
times,  for  he  was 
wondorl  It.'  about  the 
moai'ing.  He  raised 
nis  little  head  and 
:  looked  straight  at  the 
preacher  and  tried  lo 
take  in  every  word. 

Dr.  Caruthers  was  a 
learned  man.  He 
preached  long  ser- 
mons about  regenera- 
tion,  condemnatiou. 
'sauc'tTfication,  justiti- 
cation,  and  other 
things  like  that,  and 
Ruby  always  looked 
upon  him  with  a  rev- 
erence akin  to  wor- 
ship' Almost  every 
Sunitey  evening,  when 
he  and  Aunt  Sarah 
•  were     talking     over 

things,  he  would  say: 
^^-  "  I  will  be  glad  whea 

I  get  to  be  .a  man, 
'cause  then  I'll  know  what  Dr.  Caruthers 
says.  I  think  Dr.  Caruthers  is  a  great  4uan.!' 
So  Ruby  sat  so  still  that  his  father  ■saTO, 
n  his  teasing  way,  at  dinner,  tl.a'  he 
iliought  the  boy  mn->i  have  been  asleep  I 
am  sorry  to  apply  an  old  .adage  hern-  "  it 
takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  Ruby's 
father  was  always  late  home  from  the  store 
on  Saturday  nights. 
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Vc  sat  so  still  that  Mabel  and  Marian. 
■^^•llos(>  devices  for  chureli  enlertainnieul 
•u-ere  varions,  sucla  as  watching  thronsh  tlie 
window  the  clouds,  the  trees,  and  cliance 
liassers,  counting  the  pews  and  people  with- 
in tlieir  lino  of  vision,  attempting  to  count 
tlie  j)risnis  on  tlie  chandelier,  calculating 
how  many  doll  cloalis  and  hoods  could  be 
cut  out  ot  the  velvet  on  the  reading  deslj.— 
Mabel  and  Marian  looked  to  see  what  was 
on  hand,  and,  seeing  Ruby  with  eyes  and 
ears  fixed  upon  the  preacher,  turned  their 
eyes  and  ears  tliitherward.  For  if  Ruby 
wasJield,  they  must  know  what  was  holding 
him. I 

Theu  they  all  three  sat  so  still  that  Aunt 
Sarah,  who  was  in  the  rear,  had  not  one  op- 
portunity to  tap  Mabel  on  the  shoulder  for 
swinging  her  feet,  nor  to  shake  her  head  at 
Marian  for  looking  behind.  Perliaps  this 
was  the  first  time  Aunt  Sarah  had  not  met 
and  seized  the.se  opportuuities.  In  fact,  so 
intent  were  the  children  tliat  she  followed 
their  example;  but  then.  Aunt  Sarah  always 
listened  to  the  sermon. 

Just  behind  Aunt  Sarah  was  Dr.  Mat- 
thews. L»r.  Matthews  always  listened  for 
the  text,  then  he  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably and  thought  over  his  cases,  or  some 
oilier  doctor's  cases  that  he  was  studying 
in  the  Medical  Journal.  Many  a  time  he  had 
reached  some  important  conclusion,  and.  be- 
ing a  demonstrative  person,  had  almost 
clapped  his  hands,  but  suddenly  remembered 
his  beariugs.  And  the  doctor  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  partly  shading  his  face  with 
bis  hand,  while  resting  his  head  upon  it. 
because  his  wife  told  him  that  he  sometimes 
smiled  broadly  and  might  attract  undue  at- 
tention. But  nobody,  not  even  his  wife, 
knew  how  densely  ignorant  Dr.  JIatthews 
was  of  the  homiletie  discourse,  for  he  could 
challenge  the  best  of  them  for  the  text. 

Away  back  when  Dr.  Tom  Matthews  was 
such  a  lad  as  Ruby  yonder,  there  was  a  cus- 
tom in  his  mother's  house  which  was  this: 
After  the  two-hours  sermon  the  family  as- 
sembled in  the  dining-room,  the  boys  stood 
each  at  his  place,  and.  beginning  with  the 
eldest  and  going  to  the  youngest.  Tom  and 
his  five  brothers  repeated  that  morning's 
text.  It  was  a  custom  that  by  long  usage 
had  become  law.  a  law  which  not  a  lad  of 
them  dared  intentionally  to  break,  for  if  one 
word  was  missing  or  misplaced,  there  was 
no  loaf  bread  and  butter,  no  delicious  slice 
of  cold  meat,  no  glass  of  unskimmed  milk, 
no  dainty  cake,  no  saucer  of  preserves— noth- 


ing for  the  unhappy  one  but  banishment 
and  hunger,  gnawing  hunger  for  two  hours, 
when,  if  the  letter  of  the  law  was  fulfilled, 
he  was  received  into  the  family  circle  and 
given  one  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  but  no 
meat.  So  these  bojs  lodged  in  their  heads 
many  words  of  the  sacred  Book.  I  do  not 
know  liow  many  they  hid  in  their  hearts. 

It  was  the  habit,  tliough.  the  strong  habit 
of  cliildhood.  that  made  Dr.  Matthews,  now 
a  gray-haired  man  of  fifty,  listen  for  the 
text  and  remember  it.  And  so  among  the 
masses  he  passed  for  a  good  listener.  Not 
that  he  was  a  hypocrite  and  sought  to  make 
false  impressions,  but  he  was  always  ready 
with  the  text. 

To-day,  before  getting  deep  into  specula- 
tions, he  caught  sight  of  a  little  bright 
curly  head  just  above  the  back  of  Mr.  Vane's 
pew.  It  was  not  an  unfamiliar  head  to  Dr. 
Mattli(>ws,  and  had  always  been  interesting 
to  him  from  the  time  it  had  lain  in  the 
cradle.  Many  a  time  he  had  eased  it  as  it 
tossed,  feverish,  upon  the  pillow,  and  many 
a  time  had  he  slapped  Ruby  on  the  back  and 
called  him  a  "  great  fellow  "  when  he  swal- 
lowed his  medicine,  almost  without  making 
a  face.  Tlie  inteut.  listening  attitude  of  the 
head  attracted  him,  and,  like  Mabel  and 
Marian,  he  looked  and  listened  to  know 
what  it  was. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  deep  concentra- 
tion, and,  when  he  fixed  his  thoughts  upon 
the  sermon,  was  as  completely  lost  to 
bacilli  as  formerly  he  had  been  to  the 
sound  of  Dr.  Caruthers'  voice.  He  seemed 
to  hear  another  voice,  familiar  yet  unfa- 
miliar, speaking  away  down  within  him, 
and  it  was  as  if  a  strong,  strange  light 
flashed  all  along  his  past  and  he  saw  him- 
self, his  true  self,  from  the  time  that  he 
stood  at  the  Sunday  dinner  table,  trembling, 
awaiting  his  trial,  through  the  years  of 
youth  to  frosted  middle  age.  He  seemed  to 
see  down  within  himself,  deep  down  where 
the  voice  sounded,  and  he  knew  for  the  first 
time  how  tremendous,  how  fearful,  was  the 
gap  between  himself  and  this  child.  When 
Dr.  Caruthers  closed  the  book  and  raised  his 
hand  for  the  prayer.  Dr.  Matthews  bowed 
his  head  and  covered  his  face. 

Just  across  the  aisle  from  Dr.  Matthews 
was  Judge  Lander.  The  .judge  was  a 
learned,  a  mighty  man.  There  were  many 
who  thought  the  church  highly  honored  Ijy 
his  presence  there.  Logic  was  his  forte; 
logic  and  history.  He  always  met  some  one 
down   the   aisle  or  at  the  door  with   com- 
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moiit'-:  "  Fiue  sermon.  Good  reasoner.  Dr. 
("tu-iitliors.  Leads  you  on  stei)  by  stop  from 
preiuisf  to  preiuisp,  tlion  the  couelusioa 
comes  of  itself:  you  cau't  get  round  it.  Ho 
ii(\  c  r  lets  go  his  thread,  and  he  holds  you  by 
it.  too;  he  holds  you." 

What  made  him  notice  tliat  little  curly 
luail.  and  the  half  of  the  face  which  was 
\  isible  to  him'.'  I  don't  know.  But  he  did 
notice,  and  something  in  tliat  intent  child- 
ish face  caused  him,  too,  to  wonder  what  it 
was,  made  him  forget  to  count  the  pre- 
mises and  to  grasp  the  strong  tliread  of 
argument;  made  him.  the  great  man,  seek  to 
descend  to  the  child's  level  and  see  with  his 
eyes  and  hear  with  his  ears.  And  so  it  was 
that  instead  of  the  dry  bones  of  argument, 
he  found  the  rich  marrow  which  is  tlieir 
life,  and  instead  of  the  hard  and  empty 
husk  he  tasted  the  nutritious  kernel  for 
which  the  husk  is  hut  the  cradle.  That  day 
when  Judge  Lauder  passed  out  of  church  he 
made  no  comments,  but  went  by  very 
(luietly.  much  to  the  disappointment  of  cer- 
tain who  regularly  lay  in  wait. 

Across  the  churcli  from  the  judge,  and  not 
far  from  the  Aane  pew.  was  Mrs.  Wyman. 
Mrs.  Wyman,  tlie  "healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise,"  we  might  say.  For  a  sight  of  her 
robust  hgure  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  in  health.  A 
vulgar  mind  would  have  judged  from  much 
velvet,  fur  aud  feathers,  that  she  was  in 
■wealth;  and  though  outsides  are  often  de- 
<;eiviug,  we  have  authority  to  afHrm  the 
truth  of  that  judgment.  Lastly,  she  read 
many  hooks  aud  knew  many  things.  One 
thing  she  knew  was  that  Dr.  Caruthers  was 
getting  old  and  prosy.  He  preached  the  same 
sermon  every  Sunday,  usiug  a  different  te.xt. 
She  fell  that  a  change,  an  entire  change, 
■was  necessary  to  her  spiritual  health.  She 
had  no  children,  and  her  husband,  the 
small,  wiry  president  of  the  bank,  was  not 
In  nuiny  of  her  thoughts.  A  man  twenty 
years  your  senior  is  not  always  agreeable 
company. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
Mrs.  Wyman  read  many  books,  rode  often  in 
her  lu.xurious  carriage,  "  got  up  clubs,"  su- 
perintended church  socials,  fondled  dogs  and 
monkeys,  and  on  stated  occasions  scattered 
cakes  and  small  pence  among  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

She  had  taken  up  Ruby  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  nothing  uncommon  for  her  to 
•watch  the  bright  little  head  in  church.  Dr. 
Caruthers  looked  drier  than  ever  this  morn- 


ing; she  was  not  comfortable,  someway; 
she  had  not  even  heard  the  text.  But  when 
she  saw  tlie  deep  interest  of  her  little  favorite 
she  smiled  to  herself  at  lirst,  and  then  list- 
ened, too.  Mrs.  Wynuin's  mind  was  not 
well  trained  for  listening,  and  often  it  wan- 
dered with  her  eye  to  Ruby,  but  as  he  sat 
so  still,  so  intent,  she  could  but  feel  the 
magnetism  aud  was  drawn  each  time  to 
the  preacher. 

What  Mrs.  Wyman  heard  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  toll,  but  it  seemed  that 
she  was  listening  to  somothiug  which  she 
had  never  heard  before — some  new  doctrine, 
some  latter-day  revelation;  and  she  won- 
dered why  Dr.  Caruthers  had  never  preached 
it  until  then. 

I  could  go  on  and  cover  a  great  deal  of 
space  and  tell  you  of  others  who  saw  witln 
seeing  eyes  and  heard  with  hearing  cars; 
that  day.  but  it  is  enough. 

Attention,  like  many  things,  such  as  kindf- 
ness  and  gentle  speaking  and  acts  of  un- 
selUshuess,  is  contagious.  It  is  like  a  cur- 
rent, too,  that  Hows  silently  and  swiftly 
from  listener  to  speaker.  When  he  feels  it 
he  takes  on  new  life,  the  air  is  light  and  he 
breathes  more  freely,  the  blood  goes  tingling 
through  his  veins.  So  the  good  doctor,  who 
was  often  despondent,  and  felt  that  his 
words  had  fallen  to  the  ground;  who  many 
a  Sabbath  day  sorely  reproached  himself, 
and  with  prayers,  tears,  and  even  fastings, 
sought  deep  down  in  his  heart  for  the  secret 
sin  which  was  the  cause  of  blessings  with- 
held, felt  that  he  had  great  liberty,  and 
prayed  ami  wept  aud  fasted  that  day  for 
gladness  of  heart. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DESIRES. 

('TS  that  short  winter  afternoon  was  clos- 
Yl  ing  in,  Ruby  and  Mabel  and  Marian 
gathered  in  the  library  round  the  glow- 
ing grate. 

Marian  was  their  cousin,  a  motherless 
child,  and.  Aunt  Sarah  said,  as  good  .aa 
fatherless.  Not  that  her  father  did  not  sup- 
ply her  with  everything  in  a  material  way 
that  a  child  could  reasonably  wish  for;  but 
Aunt  Sarah  had  a  supreme  contempt  for 
things  that  money  can  buy.  "What  wdl 
gewgaws  profit  her,  if  she  loses  her  soul? 
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Ami  tlmt's  what  she  ■will  do  if  she  follows 
his  toiichings."  She  never  forgave,  or 
thought  she  never  forgave,  her  young  and 
beautiful  sister,  Eleanor,  for  marrying  a 
man  who  had  no  God  but  Science.  And 
what  was  Science?  If  a  man  would  spend 
all  his  time  burrowing,  no  wonder  he 
thought  he  was  a  worm;  if  he  spent  all  his 
mind  on  apes  and  tadpoles,  no  wonder  he 
<'ame  to  think  himself  of  the  same  kind. 
She  was  horrified  at  such  a  doctrine,  yet 
always  associated  her  brother-in-law  with 
the.se  strange  companions.  She  was  willing 
to  do  anything  in  her  power  for  her  sister's 
child,  she  said,  but  there  were  traces  of  bad 
blood  —  shaking  her  head. 

As  for  Marian,  she  only  knew  that  her 
father  was  a  tall,  stern,  silent  man,  who  left 
her  almost  entirely  alone  when  she  visited 
him,  which  she  did  once  a  year.  Her  uncle's 
house  had  been  her  home  ever  since  her 
mother's  death,  and  that  was  so  long  ago 
she  could  not  remember  it.  Aunt  Emily 
tliought  that  Marian  should  visit  her  father 
once  a  year,  as  he  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  visit  her.  The  mouth  in  midsum- 
mer was  a  dreary  one  indeed  that  she  spent 
in  the  great,  gloomy  house,  with  its  hand- 
some, old-fashioned  furniture,  its  straight, 
stiff,  solemn,  spotless  housekeeper,  and  its 
dark,  mysterious  chambefs  upstairs,  which 
.Marian  had  ahvays  passed  breathless  by, 
and  never  dared  to  enter— her  father's  work- 
shops. 

Dinah,  the  colored  maid  who  accompanied 
Marian  on  these  yearly  pilgrimages,  enjoyed 
herself  very  well,  for  her  time  was  spent  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  cook  and  stable-boy. 
who  were  sociably  inclined,  and  wlio.  on  tlie 
quiet  evenings  when  Mrs.  Green  was  "  no- 
where," told,  in  truly  dramatic  style,  many  a 
"  sho"  nuf  "  story  of  those  dark  upper  rooms 
and  their  lonely  occupant,  until  the  whites 
of  Dinah's  eyes  wotdd  gleam  in  the  light  of 
the  pine  torch  on  the  hearth. 

These  stories,  with  helpful  coloring,  were 
duly  repeated  in  the  mornings  as  Marian's 
dark  curls  were  arranged.  It  was  well 
enough  to  be  so  entertained  when  the  sun 
was  shining  through  the  east  window,  but 
at  night,  all  alone,  in  that  great  white  bed, 
black  darkness  around,  or  perhaps  a  faint 
streak  of  moonlight  creeping  through  the 
blind  only  to  show  how  large  and  shadowy 
the  room  was,  then  it  wr.s  another  matter. 
Anil  ninny  a  night  Marian  lay  shivering  and 
sobbing  under  the  sheet,  and  calling  her 
dear  Aunt  Emily,  and  thinking  there  was  no 


place  so  good  as  the  little  room  behind  Aunt 
Sarah's,  with  its  three  small  iron  bedsteads 
in  a  row.  It  might  be  dark  or  light  there, 
she  was  never  afraid. 

Marian  and  Mabel  were  eleven  —  their 
birthdays  came  very  near  together  —  and 
Ruby  was  seven.  They  were  very  good  tc 
the  little  fellow.  The  biggest,  reddest  apple 
must  be  saved  for  Ruby  —  "  he's  the  young- 
est, you  know." —  and  the  prettiest  picture 
must  be  his.  They  listened  to  whatever  he 
said  with  a  certain  deference,  and  Ruby's 
word  had  much  weight  with  them.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  he  did  not  talk  a  great  deal 
and  had  such  a  quiet,  old-mannish  way 
about  him.  If  there  was  any  disputing  and 
loud  talking  between  them,  he  never  clamored 
to  be  heard,  but  waited  very  calmly  for  a 
lull,  then  in  his  sweet,  childish  treble  he 
would  give  them  some  bit  of  information 
that  quieted  matters  at  once. 

The  two  little  girls  were  very  fond  of  each 
other,  and,  though  they  quarreled  some- 
times, always  made  up  with  a  kiss.  They 
never  quarreled  with  Ruby,  though  —  Ruby 
wouldn't  have  quarreled  with  any  living 
person,  I  think;  and  if  any  person  had  ever 
tried  it  upon  him  he  would  have  been  met 
by  silence  and  two  solenm  brown  eyes.  And 
who  could  quarrel  under  such  circum- 
stances "i? 

The  three  made  a  pretty  group  that  even- 
ing, the  two  girls  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, Mal)ers  head  leaning  on  Marian's 
shoulder,  the  short  dark  curls  above  falling 
and  mingling  with  the  long  tresses,  soft  and 
fine  as  yellow  silk;  Ruby  on  the  other  side 
in  his  low  chair,  both  hands  clasped  about  one 
knee  which  crossed  the  other,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fire.  The  girls  were  talking  about 
the  book  they  had  read  that  afternoon,  but 
Ridiy  had  sat  for  a  long  time  and  neither 
spoke  nor  seemed  to  hear. 

"  Now,  girls,"  he  said  at  length,  "  what 
did  you  think  it  meant?" 

"Meant?"  said  Marian.    "What?" 

"  Why,  you  know  —  the  text.  '  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'  Is  that  true,  and  all  the  things 
Dr.  Caruthers  .said?  Somehow  I  could  heai 
better  to-day,  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  ii, 
meant  all  the  way  through." 

"  I  don't  know.  But  while  Dr.  Caruthers 
was  preaching,  I  felt  as  if  I  just  wanted  to 
be  good  all  the  time,"  Marian  sighed  softly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabel.  "  I  thought  I  would 
ask  mother  about  it,  but  I  forgot.  We  will 
at  bedtime,  Marian." 

"  You  see,"  Ruby  continued,  "  it  sounded 
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this  way  to  me:  Christ  lives  in  us  just  as  we 
live  in  this  house.  And  you  know  what  he 
said  about  the  liousokooper;  now.  say  that 
mother  or  Aunt  Sarah  is  the  housekeeper,  she 
talces  a  broom  and  sweeps,  and  then  she 
takes  a  bunch  of  feathers  and  Virushes  away 
the  dust  ami  cobwebs,  and  then  she  gets 
clean  water  and  soap  and  washes  every- 
thing and  ninlves  it  nice  and  clean.  He  said 
•  Christ  was  the  housekeeper  of  o\ir  hearts; 
he  made  them  clean,  he  —  what  was  the 
word?"' 

■'  Purified  them,"  said  Mabel. 

"  Yes,  purified  them.  And  then  he  said  if 
Christ  wasn't  there  keeping  house  for  us,  it 
was  a  bad.  dark  place,  lilce  —  like  what?" 

"Oh,  I  remember!"  cried  Marian;  "a  cage 
of  birds  — of  unclean  birds.  Oh,  my!  that  is 
bad,  isn't  it?"  And  Marian  shuddered. 
She  was  thinliing,  too,  of  those  darli  cham- 
bers in  her  father's  house,  into  which  she 
had  dared  to  peep  once  or  twice,  but  never 
to  enter. 

'•  I  wish  I  knew  if  Christ  was  really  keep- 
ing house  for  me."  Mabel  spoke  very  ear- 
nestly. 

"  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  know.  Why 
can't  we  know?"  broke  in  Marian. 

■'  Well,  if  we're  good  — " 

But  Marian  broke  in  again.  "  If  we're 
good!  He  said  Clirist  came  in  and  made  us 
good,  as  the  housekeeper  makes  the  dirty, 
turued-up  house  clean  and  tidy." 

"  Well,  then."  said  Ruby,  as  if  a  light  had 
gleamed  on  him  suddenly,  "  I  reckon  we're 
just  to  ask  Iiim  in.  Why,  don't  you  know  the 
verse  mother  taught  us  one  .Simday  ?  —  '  Be- 
hold, I  stand  at  tlie  door  and  knock  '  —  and 
something  more.    What  was  it,   Marian'?" 

"  '  If  any  man  —  if  any  man  '  —  oh,  yes!  I 
can't  remember  the  words,  but  He  said  if 
any  man  would  open  the  door.  He  would 
come  in  and  sup  with  him.  Isn't  it  pretty? 
And  the  hymn: 

"  '  Behold,  a  Stranger  at  the  door! 

He  gently  knocks,  has  knocked  before.'  " 

"  It  seems  like  anybody  would  be  glad  to 
open  tlie  door,"  said  Mal)el. 

"  You  know,  girls,  I  think  it's  this  way: 
We  keep  tlie  door  shut  when  we  want  to  do 
our  own  way.  It  is  like  not  listening  to  the 
voice  inside  that  mother  tells  us  about." 

"That's  it.  Ruby!  I  think  tliafs  just  it!" 
said  Marian;  "and  I  mean  to  keep  the  door 
open  all  the  time,  for  I  want  my  house  to 
be  as  clean  as  clean  can  be." 

Mabel  pressed  her  cousin's  hand.    "  Mar- 


ian, I  think  we  could  help  one  another; 
sometimes  you  might  see  how  I  was  keeping 
the  door  shut  when  I  wouldn't  see,  and 
sometimes  I  might  see  when  you  wouldn't." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marian,  "  it  will  do  us  good  to 
tell  one  another  of  our  faults.  Y'ou  remem- 
ber, when  Aunt  Emily  came  up  to  our  rooni 
the  first  time  after  she  had  been  sick  two 
weeivs,  she  told  us  the  windows  were  dim. 
We  hadn't  noticed,  because  we  saw  them 
every  day,  and  were  used  to  it.  I  think  it 
will  be  just  the  thing  to  tell  one  another  of 
our  faults." 

Aunt  Sarah  came  iu  then,  and  sat  down 
next  to  Rui)y. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,"  he  said,  "  we  want  to  be 
good  children,  and  want  you  to  tell  us  of  our 
faults,  'cause  we  can't  always  see  them." 

Mabel  and  JIarian  did  not  express,  by 
their  countenances,  hearty  approval,  but 
they  were  in  for  it. 

Aunt  Sarah  turned  her  keen  black  eyes 
upon  Marian  first  and  spoke  without  hesi- 
tancy. 

"  Well,  one  great  trouble  with  Marian  is, 
that  she  is  always  in  a  hurrj.  She  doesn't 
take  time  to  finish  one  thing  before  she  be- 
gins another,  and  slie  doesn't  take  time  to 
think  before  she  speaks." 

There  was  a  dangerous  sparkle  in  Marian's 
eyes,  and  she  seemed  quite  ready  to  speak 
before  she  thought.  But  Aunt  Sarah  did  not 
give  her  an  opportunity.  She  turned  to 
Mabel. 

"  And  Mabel  wants  the  best  of  what's 
going,  and  puts  off  her  work  till  it's  school 
time,  and  her  mother  has  to  do  it  for  her." 

Mabel  took  the  sulks  at  once,  bit  her  lip, 
and  would  have  nothing  more  to  say.  But 
Marian,  burning  still,  and  unwilling  to  leave 
the  field,  asked: 

"And  what  about  Ruby?" 

Ruby  sat  waiting  his  turn,  his  grave  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire.  Aunt  Sarah  turned  to 
him.  and  her  face  and  voice  softened  .as  they 
always  did  when  Ruliy  was  in  question. 

"  Well,  Ruby  hasn't  got  a  real  fault;  or,  if 
he  has,  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECRET. 

jTTNT  SARAH  spent  tlie  Sabbath,  except 

J   I     that  part  which   was  given   to  public 

worship  and  works  of  strict  necessity, 

in  the  privacy  of  uei  own  apartment.    Even 
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in  tlio  evenings  she  Icept  religiously  apart. 
Her  l)rotlier's  family  was  lax.  '•  Pliilip  was 
not  brouglit  up  tliat  way;  we  stiulicd  the 
catecliisni  and  read  our  ten  eliapterw  as  sure 
as  Sunday  came  round,  and  there  wasn't  auy 
I)layins  off.  And  there  were  no  trasliy  Suu- 
day-scliooi  books  lying  round,  either." 

Attendance  upon  meals  was  a  necessity, 
but  one  could  easily  see  that  though  Aunt 
Sarali  might  be  imavoidably  in  the  tal)le 
tallc,  yet  was  she  not  of  it.  The  Sunday- 
school  boolvs  were  profane  literature;  in  fact, 
much  of  the  literature,  a  great  part  of  the 
songs,  and  almost  all  the  conversation  in- 
dulged in  by  her  brother's  family  upon  the 
Sal)bath  day,  were  profane,  if  we  may  use 
tliis  word  in  spealiing  Aunt  Sarah's 
tliouglits. 

Rul)y  spent  the  Sunday  afternoons  down- 
stairs, listening  to  the  pretty  stories  in  the 
books  and  the  prettier  ones  in  the  Bible  that 
his  motlier  read  to  them,  and  joining  in  the 
singing,  which  he  liked  very  much.  There 
was  one  hymn  winch  he  called  his  and  tliat 
he  sang  every  Sabbath.  You  will  know  what 
it  is  after  awiile,  for  to  know  Ivul)y  was  to 
know  his  hymn.  But  when  supper  was  over 
it  was  his  custom  to  make  his  way  up  to 
Aunt  Sarah's  room,  and  there  he  always 
gained  admittance. 

This  evening  he  found  her,  as  usual,  in  her 
hlgli-bacl;ed,  leather-covered  clialr.  wliich 
did  not  rock,  "  Taylor's  Holy  Living  "  in  her 
liands.  Aunt  Sarah  fed  during  the  day  on 
"Calvin's  Institutes,"  "Apostolic  Fathers." 
and  "  Edwards'  Sermons;"  at  night  she  toolc 
lighter  diet. 

Ruby  sat  down  on  his  own  little  stool  and 
remained  silent  a  long  time.  All  at  once  he 
broke  out: 

"  Aunt  Sarah,  it  was  a  lie!" 

"A  lie!    Wliat?" 

"  What  you  said." 

Aunt  Sarah's  book  dropped  into  her  lap 
and  her  blacli  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
child,  I)ut  there  was  neither  surprise  nor 
displeasure  in  them,  only  a  silent  interroga- 
tion. 

"  What  you  said  in  the  library.  I  know 
you  didn't  know,  'cause  I  never  told  it;  I  hid 
it,  and  I'm  afraid  that  made  it  worse  than 
ever." 

A  pause,  during  which  Aunt  Sarah  still  sat 
silentl.v  interrogatory. 

"  It's  a  bad  feeling  in  here,"  laying  his  lit- 
tle hand  upon  his  heart.  "  It's  a  feeling  that 
don't  forgive." 

Aunt  Sarah's  eyes  came  as  near  twinkling 


as  they  ever  did,  but  there  was  no  other  sign 
of  meri-iment  upon  her  countenance, 

"  And  what  have  you  to  forgive?" 

"  Well,  Aunt  Sarah,"  —  very  slowly  —  "I 
don't  know  l)ut  one  person  that  ever  did  me 
any  luirm." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"  I'd  rather  not  call  his  name,  but  lu^  goes 
to  our  school,  and  lie's  l)ig,  and  he  hits  the 
little  boys  and  throws  their  hats  in  the  tree, 
and  sometimes  he  takes  their  lunch.  Willie 
•lones  —  he's  just  so  high  —  he  cried  all  one 
recess  'cause  he  was  hungry." 

"  And  he  takes  yours,  too,  I  reckon.  He's 
got  to  stop  iti" 

"  He  never  did  take  mine  but  once,  and  I 
don't  seem  to  mind  his  teasin'  me;  it's  the 
way  he  does  the  little  fellows." 

Little  fellows!  Aunt  Sarah's  eyes  were  on 
the  verge  of  twinkling  again. 

"  And  why  don't  the  little  fellows  tell  the 
teacher?" 

"  Well,  yon  know,  they  cry  and  say  tliey're 
going  to  tell,  and  he  says,  '  Dare  you,'  and, 
'  I'll  put  you  in  the  pond,'  and  '  Sic  Teck 
on  you!"  And  they're  just  as  'fraid  as  they 
can  be  of  Teck,  and  he's  one  dog  I  don't 
like.  I'm  sorry  'bout  that,  too.  You  reckon 
it's  a  sin  not  to  like  a  dog.  Aunt  Sarah?"  — 
very  solemnly. 

"  Well,  if  it's  a  mean  dog,  how  can  yon  like 
if/" 

"  But  if  anybody  is  mean,  you  ought  to  like 
'em  —  you  ought  to  love  'em,  ouglitn't  you? 
And  isn't  it  the  same  with  a  dog?  '  Love 
your  enemies.'  "  Rub.v  repeated,  softly. 

All  Aunt  Sarah's  theological  reading  did 
not  seem  to  help  her  out.  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies," had  always  been  to  her  as  plain  as 
Englisli  could  be,  and  she  didn't  know  how 
to  make  it  any  plainer.  So  she  had  no 
answer  for  this  child,  so  deeply  in  earnest, 
sitting  with  his  solemn  eyes  upon  her. 

"Oughtn't  you?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  reckon  you  ought." 

"And.  you  .see,  I  don't.  Aunt  Sarali;  and 
I'm  sorry  all  the  time.  Then,"  after  a 
pause,  "  he  hits  the  dogs,  too,  and  ties  things 
to  their  tails.  There  is  one  little  dog  tliat 
goes  by  the  school-house  every  day  on  tliree 
legi#.  'cause  he  brolve  one  with  a  roclj;  aud  he 
lauglis  when  a  dog  howls  or  a  little  fellow 
cries,  just  like  it  made  him  so  glad!"  An- 
other pause.  "  And  there  is  one  other  thing. 
Aunt  Sarah.  It  was  S — I  mean  it  was 
this  boy  that  "—here  the  voice  broke— 
"  that  gave  something  to  Rover." 

"How    do    you    know?     Where    is    he?" 
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Aunt  Sarah  started  up  as  if  she  would  have 
pursued  the  "  wretch."  for  by  that  name  she 
knew  the  uukuowu  who  had  given  some- 
thing to  Rover. 

"  I  thought  so  a  long  time,  and  I  was 
afraid  it  was  mean  in  me  to  thiuls  so,  but 
one  da.v,  before  Christmas  — let's  see;  it's 
over  a  month  now  —  he  told  me,  and  laughed 
right  iu  my  face,  and  said.  "  Help  it  if  you 
can!'  Aunt  Sarah,  I  can't  tell  you  how  ter- 
ril)le  I  was  inside.  I  doubled  up  my  fist,  but 
soraetliing  spolve  to  me  and  I  didn't  hit  him. 
But  I  had  to  run  hard  to  l^eep  from  it.  I  just 
hollered  out  once  and  ran  iu  the  house  to  my 
desli.   and  —  and  burst  out  crying." 

But  it  was  too  much  for  the  brave  little 
heart.  He  broke  down  and  burst  out  crying 
again,  resting  his  head  upon  his  knees. 

There  was  something  in  the  corner  of 
Aunt  Sarali's  eye.  something  that  made  the 
eje  brighter  and  blacker  than  ever,  but  she 
sat  perfectly  erect  and  said  not  a  word. 

After  a  time  Ruby's  sobs  ceased;  he  raised 
himself,  and  iu  the  depths  of  his  glistening 
eyes  was  an  imtold  tale. 

Tiiere  was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  a  deep-drawn  breath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ROVER. 

ND  this  was  the  tale: 
Among  tlie  first 
things  that  Ruby 
could  remember 
was  a  shaggy  crea- 
ture with  great, 
kindly  e.ves.  that 
followed  him 
everywhere.  It  was 
Rover  that  came  to 
liis  bedside  every 
morning  and  laid 
his  great  paw  gently  upon  the  little  cheek  to 
say  the  day  had  begun:  it  was  with  Rover 
that  he  shared  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper; 
and  no  apple  or  stieli  of  candy  was  good 
unless  Rover  first  had  .a  bite;  it  wasl  over 
Rover's  great  liack  that  he  had  rolled,  crow- 
ing and  laughing.  l)efore  he  knew  the  use 
of  his  own  tiny  limbs  or  could  call  his  play- 
mate's name:  it  was  with  his  curly  head  on 
Rover's  black  neck  that  he  had  slept  many 
au  hour,  the  patient  creature  never  moving 
all  the  time,  and  allowing  no  one  to  touch 


his  little  master  till  he  woke.  Ruby's  mother 
might  miss  her  boy  for  ever  so  long,  but  she 
was  not  troubled,  for  Rover  was  with  him. 

Wheu  Ruby's  first  school  day  came,  the 
question  of  separating  the  two  was  a  serious 
one. 

"  Why  couldn't  he  go.  mother?"  he  aslced. 
stroking  the  shaggy  head.  Rover  liad  stucli 
closer  than  ever  to  him  all  that  morning,  as  if 
he  knew  of  trouljle  near  at  hand.  So  plain- 
tive w.as  tlie  look  in  his  great  eyes  that  Ruby 
was  sure  he  understood  and  was  begging  to 
go. 

"  Why,  dear,  it  would  be  as  bad  as  Mary's 
little  fleecy  lamb." 

'•  But  Rover  wouldn't  make  the  children 
laugh  and  play;  he  would  lie  down  right 
by  me  and  mind  every  word  I  said.  Wouldn't 
you.  Rover?" 

Rover  wagged  assent  very  diligently. 

"  How  could  the  teacher  mind?  He's  as 
good  as  anybody  I  know." 

But  these  two  must  part  company,  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  In  the  hall  Ruliy  liugged 
Rover  tight,  called  him  a  "  dear  old  fellow," 
assured  him  he  would  be  back  Ijefore  long, 
and  dropped  a  tear  on  his  great  nose.  ' 

It  was  a  more  sorrowful  day  for  Rover 
than  for  Ruljy;  for  the  faitliful  creature, 
who  must  needs  be  shut  up  iu  the  wash- 
room to  keep  him  from  following  his  little 
master,  lay  upon  the  floor,  howling  dis- 
mall.v  for  a  long  while,  and  neither  food 
nor  drink  would  he  touch:  while  the  little 
master  himself,  in  the  new.  strong  excite- 
ment of  "  entering  upon  life."  thought  not 
once  of  the  loving  and  lonely  friend,  till, 
the  day's  work  over,  he  bounded  up  the  front 
steps,  to  be  greeted  with  a  wild  bark  of  joy, 
and  found  himself  all  in  a  pile  with  Rover 
upon  the  piazza  floor. 

Every  morning  there  was  the  same 
troulde.  Rover  must  be  shut  up  or  he 
would  go  to  school,  too.  On  a  certain  day. 
some  one  having  forgotten  to  fasten  the 
door,  he  slipped  out  quietly,  lost  no  time  in 
reaching  the  school-house,  and,  the  door 
being  open  —  it  was  a  warm  autumn  day  — 
ruslied  in  without  ceremony,  and.  witli  un- 
erring instinct,  found  his  master's  deslc. 
There  was  a  series  of  glad  barks,  and  Ruby, 
quite  forgetting  himself,  cried  out.  "  Oh, 
Rover!"  as  two  great  paws  were  laid  upon 
his  shoulders. 

It  was  worse  than  Mary's  lamb.  I  suspect. 
Tlie  children  laughed  out  in  school,  and  the 
teacher  laughed,  too;  so  slie  gave  recess  and 
let  Ruby  take  Rover  home. 
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Bnt  one  morning  Rover  did  not  jjo  up- 
stiiii-s  !(iul  lay  his  paw  on  Ruby's  clieelv.  nor 
(lid  la'  waUe  liis  master  by  scratching  at  the 
<I(i(ir,  wliich  he  always  did  wlien  he  could 
not  Kct  in.  Ruliy  was  late  coming  down  in 
cousi'(iuence,  and.  not  finding  the  faithful 
fellow  on  the  stairs  or  in  the  hall,  sorely 
pnzzlt'd,  he  opened  the  dining-room  door, 
and,  without  waiting  to  say  "  good-morn- 
ing"  to  anyone,  asked,  "Where's  Rover?" 

Everybody  was  blank. 

"  Rover"'  said  Mr.  Vane.  "  Did  Rover 
ever  fail  to  call  you  up?  And  is  that  the 
reason  yon  are  late  for  breakfast?" 

Nobody  had  seen  him  that  morning,  but 
nobod.v  had  thonglit  about  it  till  noAv. 

Rul)y  felt  a  vague  foreboding.  "  I  must 
see  about  him,  mother;"  and  he  was  gone. 

He  went  to  the  kitchen  and  inquired  of 
.Tanet  and  Dinah.  "  I  ain't  seen  him  sence 
you  give  him  his  supper,"  was  all  either 
could  say. 

He  went  into  the  yard  and  called  and 
whistled  and  called  again,  but  no  response. 
Then  he  went  to  the  stable,  for  Rover  and 
Sukey  were  good  friends.  Suljey  was  chew- 
ing her  fodder  contentedly.  Ruby  stroked 
her  face  and  asl^ed,  with  choking  voice,  if 
slie  ivuew  aught  of  Rover;  l)ut  Sulvey  only 
chewed  on  and  looked  at  him  with  her  mild 
eyes. 

Then  — what  was  that?  It  sounded  like  a 
moan,  a  feeble  moan.  It  was  very  faint. 
Perhaps  he  was  mistaken.  He  waited. 
There  it  was  again. 

Then  Ruby  rushed  out  and,  following  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  ran  behind  the 
stable,  and  there,  in  mortal  agon.v,  lay 
Rover. 

It  took  only  one  sharp  cry  to  bring  all  the 
family  out,  for  breakfast  had  gone  a-beg- 
ging all  around  since  the  first  hint  of 
trouble. 

"  It's  all  up  with  him,  poor  fellow  1"  Mr. 
Vane  said,  for  he  saw  that  Rover  was  in  his 
death   thfoes. 

But  Ruby  cried  pitifully,  though  his  eyes 
were  dry,  "Oh,  father!  can't  you  help  him? 
Oh,  mother!  Oh,  Aunt  Sarah!"  —  wringing 
his  hands;  and  he  would  have  fallen  upon 
the  great  creature,  writhing  and  foaming 
though  he  was,  and  clasped  his  neck,  had 
not  his  father  held  him  back  by  main  force. 

It  was  not  long  tliat  they  had  to  wait; 
death  came  mercifully  soon  and  freed  the 
.'aithful  anim.-il  from  his  agony. 

"  If  we  only  could  have  said  good-by, 
.\unt  Sarah!"   Ruby  said  afterwards   when 


he  could  trust  himself  to  speak  of  it;  ana 
that  was  not  for  many  days. 

He  kept  up  until  Rover  was  buried  at  noon 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden;  then,  when  the 
last  shovelful  of  earth  was  pressed  down 
over  his  loving  and  life-long  companion, 
fled,  without  a  word  —  indeed,  he  had 
scarcely  spolven  all  day  —  upstairs  to  Aunt 
Sarah's  room.  There  he  gave  way  and  there 
he  wept,  sometimes  aloud,  though  not 
loudly,  sometimes  silently,  all  that  day  and 
all  that  night;  for  even  when  he  slept, 
which  was  not  many  liours.  Aunt  Sarah, 
ever  watchful,  heard  him  moaning  pitifully. 
And  for  many  nights  after  she  heard  him 
moan  and  sometimes  cry  out.  "  Save  him!" 
And  sometimes  he  must  have  dreamed 
pleasant  things,  for  it  would  be,  "  There, 
Rover,  you're  a  dear  old  fellow!"  or,  "Come, 
come,  try  again!"  as  if  he  were  teaching 
him  "  tricks."  Then  memory  probably  re- 
turned, for  he  would  draw  a  long,  deep  sigh, 
and  turn  restlessly. 

Neither  food  nor  drink  would  he  touch  on 
the  day  of  Rover's  death,  and  on  the  next 
they  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  touch  a 
little  milk  or  tea.  Aunt  Sarah  became  ap- 
prehensive on  the  third  day  and  wanted  to 
send  for  Dr.  Matthews,  but  the  mother 
thought  it  was  not  necessary.  Ruby  stayed 
at  home  all  that  week,  though,  and  when  he 
went  to  school  again,  it  was  with  a  sad 
heart. 

What  evil  spirit  could  liave  prompted  a 
boy  to  such  a  deed?  The  first  time  that 
Ruby  saw  this  boy,  Sim  Larkins,  he  was 
cruelly  t)eating  his  own  dog,  the  blear-eyed 
Teck.  Ruby,  whose  sympathies  were  al- 
ways with  the  oppressed,  crossed  the  street. 
and,  going  up  close,  said,  in  his  grave  way: 

•'  I  wouldn't  hurt  him  so  if  I  was  you; 
what  did  he  do?" 

"  None  o'  yer  bizness!"  Harder  blows 
and  louder  howls. 

Unabashed,  the  young  champion  con- 
tinued: 

"  Please  don't;  maybe  if  you'd  be  kind  to 
him  he  wouldn't  do  bad.  I  never  hurt  my 
dog,  and  he's  very  good." 

"  You  ten'  ter  you'  dog.  I'll  ten'  ter  mine." 
The  bo.v  stopped  and  leaned  against  the  tree 
to  which  the  dog  was  chained. 

"  There,  now,  let's  unfasten  him."  said 
Ruby,  springing  forward  to  Lay  hold  upon 
the  chain,  for  he  thought,  in  spite  of  the 
boy's  rough  language,  that  his  words  were 
having  effect. 

But  the  tyrant  had  only  stopped  to  gaiu 
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breath  and  streiifrtli.  "  Dare  you  to  touch  it;*' 
he  cried  furiously,  lifting  the  huge  cudgel 
again,  as  if  lUiliy  himself  niiglit  be  the 
victim.  "  I'm  not  to  git  all  the  beatiu's  for 
his  aig-suclcin'I"  Then  he  came  down  upon 
the  lielpless  creature  again,  and  Ruliy,  see- 
ing that  his  protests  only  increased  the  hoy's 
rage,  went  away  as  fast  as  he  could  to  get 
out  of  hearing  of  the 
poor  animal's  cries. 

AVhen  Ruby  entered 
sc'nool  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly happy  to  re- 
new the  acquaintance 
of  Simeon  Larkius,  nor 
did  that  young  person 
take  to  him.  Perhaps 
when  in  Sim's  com- 
pany, Ruliy's  face  was 
never  altogether  free 
from  a  look  of  grave 
yet  mild  disapproval. 
for  he  never  forgot 
their  first  meeting. 

Sim  sought  from  the 
first  to  prejudice  the 
others  against  him  by 
circulating  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  a 
"  stuck-up  little  chap." 
and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  guying  and  ridiculing 
the  new  scholar,  calling 
him  "toad"  a  n  il 
"  baby,"  and  other 
names  such  as  the  occa- 
sion or  his  fancy  sug- 
gested. But  Ruby  paid 
no  attention  —  that  is, 
he  never  answered  back 
—  so  he  lived  down  the 
slander  and  ridicule,  for 
the  scholars  soon 
learned  that  he  was  the 
least  "  stuck-up "  and 
the  least  babyish  of 
them  all. 

It  was  not  long  be- 
fore   Ruby    found    out 

Sim's  delight  in  making  the  little  fellows 
cry;  he  has  already  told  Aunt  Sarah  of  that, 
so  we  will  not  repeat  it,  but  he  did  not  tell 
her  how  he  brought  trouble  upon  himself  by 
seeking  to  comfort  the  little  fellows,  by  get- 
ting their  hats  out  of  the  tree,  by  sharing 
his  lunch  with  them  when  theirs  so  mys- 
teriously disappeared,  by  championing  the 
persecuted  dogs,  by  honestly  and  fearlessly 


speaking  his  disapproval  to  the  persecutor 
himself. 

And  so  things  went  on.  There  was 
scarcely  a  day  in  which  Ruby's  spirit  was 
not  troubled  by  the  boy's  cruelty  to  himself 
or  others,  and  there  was  not  a  day  in  which 
the  spirit  of  hatred  ceased  to  grow  in  Sim's 
bosom,    because    this    little    h.d    dared    to 


•■PLEASE   DON'T  HURT  HIM   SOI" 

withstand  him  without  one  sign  of  fear,  and 
because  he  could  not  make  him  cry  or  "  hit 
him "  in  helpless  rage,  as  the  other  little 
chaps  were  ofttimes  constrained  to  do.  Some 
way  to  exasperate  this  self-controlled  one, 
some  way  to  "  do  him  up,"  came  to  be  his 
study  night  and  day. 

He  did  not  have   to   wait  a  great  while. 
That   day    when    Rover    bounded    into   the 
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Gchool-room  and  all  but  embraced  his  little 
iiiastor.  when  Sim  saw  the  loolv  of  joy  on 
that  little  master's  face  and  heard  his  cry 
of  Klad  surprise,  his  plan  was  made.  It  was 
just  a  week  from  that  day  that  Rover  failed 
for  the  first  time  to  ascend  the  stairs  in  the 
morning  and  lay  his  great  paw  on  Ruby's 
cheek. 

From  that  time  Sim's  countenance  chanjred 
toward  the  child  whom  he  had  so  grossly 
injured.  Instead  of  the  former  sullen  scowl, 
there  was  a  strange  gleam  of  cunning  in 
his  ej-es,  and  the  surly  growl  had  given 
place  to  loud  and   mocking  laughter. 

Ruby's  silent  grief  was  a  luscious  morsel 
(hat  he  rolled  imder  his  tongue  and  whicli 
to  all  appearances  yielded  abundant  ploas- 
iH'p.  It  seemed  bold  to  tell  it,  but  that  was 
half  the  triumph,  and  his  calculatious  were 
shrewdly  made. 

"  Ef  the  ole  man  er  any  on  'em  gits  after 
nie,  I'm  jes'  to  say,  '  Sumthin'  was  suekin' 
my  ma's  aigs  continual,  an'  she  'lowed  I'd 
best  put  some  "  rough  on  rats  "  in  a  biscuit 
and  lay  it  in  the  barn.'  " 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

WAS  some  days, 
perhaps  a  fortnight, 
after  the  consulta- 
tion in  the  library, 
that  Mabel  and 
Marian  sat  in  their 
bed  -  room  w  i  t  li 
troubled  faces. 
They  had  come  up- 
stairs arm  in  arm, 
and  each  knew  well 
why  the  other  was 
sad  and  silent. 
Marian  spoke  first. 
"  I  might  as  well  give  up:  it  isn't  in  me  to  be 
good,  I  reckon.  People  in  books  are  not  like 
us,  Mal)el,  do  you  think?" 

Maliel  sighed.  "They  have  tempers  and 
faults  like  ours,  but  somehow  they  seem  dif- 
ferent, too.    I'd  like  to  see  some  of  them." 

"  I  dnu't  believe  there  ever  was  one  of 
them  better  than  Aunt  Emily." 

Aunt  Emily  came  in  then.  "Why,  you 
two  children;  I  thought  I'd  find  you  ready 
for  bed,  and  here  you  haven't  commenced 
to  undress."  And  she  sat  down  between 
them  and  saw  that  they  were  troubled. 


"  Aunt  Emily,  we  want  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  We  thought  we  were  going  to  bo 
so  good,  and  here  we  are  worse  than  ever." 

"Are  you?" 

"It  was  the  day  Dr.  Cariithers  preached 
about  the  housekeeper  that  we  said  we 
wanted  Christ  to  keep  our  hearts.  Right 
away  we  got  angry  because  Aunt  Sarah  told 
us  our  faults.  She  said  I  was  always  in  a 
hurry,  and  spoke  without  thinking.  I  knew 
it  just  as  well  as  anybody,  but  I  didn't  like 
to  hear  it.  And  then,  since,  I've  been  worse 
tlian  ever,  I'm  siu-e.  I've  talked  too  much 
to  the  girls  at  school,  and  I  almost  believe 
I've  been  iiert  to  Miss  Long,  and  yon  know 
wliat  I've  done  at  home  —  you  know  I've 
wanted  to  have  my  say  before  anybody,  and 
how  I  answered  Aunt  Sarah  to-day  about 
my  music." 

"  And  I  know,"  began  Mabel,  "  I  know 
that  what  Aunt  Sarah  said  of  me  is  true. 
I  neglect  my  work,  and  —  and  I'm  veiy 
selfish." 

"  You're  not  a  grain  more  selfish  than  I 
am,"  broke  in  her  cousin.  "  I  believe  I 
have  all  the  bad  tilings  in  me,  Aunt  Emily, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  won't  ever  be  good  at  all." 
Marian  was  very  sorrowful  and  very  much 
in  earnest. 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Emily,  "  we  won't  talk 
about  it  any  more  now,  for  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  you." 

They  were  all  attention. 

"  Now.  there  was  a  woman,  a  small,  feeble 
woman,  who  lived  all  alone.  She  was  very 
rich  —  that  is,  she  had  a  great  bouse,  hand- 
somely furnished  and  richly  adorned:  but 
the  woman  bad  never  allowed  any  one  to 
sweep  or  dust  or  clean  her  house  for  her,  or 
put  it  in  order.  She  had  just  sat  still  and 
the  dust  and  dirt  had  accumulated,  as  they 
will,  until  her  house,  which  would  have  been 
so  beautiful  if  cared  for,  was  dark  and  un- 
pleasant to  live  in.  But  this  state  of  things 
had  come  on  so  gradually  that  the  woman 
did  not  notice  and  never  thought  her  house 
unpleasant.  Besides,  she  never  let  the  sun- 
light in  at  the  window,  so  she  really  could 
not  see  how  bad  it  was,  and  was  well  con- 
tent. 

"  But  one  day  a  child  came  on  an  errand, 
and  opened  the  window  .and  saw  the  woman 
sitting  there  in  her  dirty  house.  And  the 
woman,  as  the  light  streamed  in  through 
the  window,  saw  the  great  spots  upon  the 
floor,  the  layers  of  dust  upon  the  tables  and 
chairs  and  ornaments,  and  the  cobwebs 
hanging   in   long   festoons   from   the   smoky 
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otiliugr.  She  was  horrified,  and  rose  up  and 
said.  'I  will  clean  my  house  this  day.' 

■■  Hut  she  did  not  Icnow  how  small  she 
was;  slie  could  not  reacli  liigher  than  the 
middle  of  the  window.  Neither  did  she  know 
how  I'eeble  she  was;  her  limbs  trembled  so 
that  she  could  scareel.v  stand,  and  her  hands 
were  too  weak  for  the  task.  So  she  sat 
down  again  and  cried. 

'■  While  she  was  crying  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door.  The  woman  tried  to  dry  her 
e.ves  and  opened  it.  A  stranger  stood  there; 
she  asked  the  woman  what  her  trouble  was. 

" '  I  have  lived  in  this  house  all  these 
years,  and  I  thought  it  was  beautiful;  I  did 
not  even  know  it  was  dark.  I  thought  I  was 
n  strong,  happy  woman.  But  to-day  the  light 
shone  in;  I  saw  the  dirt  and  disorder,  but 
wlien  I  arose  and  tried  to  set  my  house  in 
order  I  was  as  weak  as  a  little  child."  And 
the  woman  wept  again. 

■''Take  heart.'  said  the  stranger. 

"  '  But  what  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  live  on 
so  another  day,  and  I  cannot  make  my  lot 
any  better.    Who  will  help  me?' 

•■  Then  the  stranger  .said,  '  Let  me  in,  and 
I  will  cleanse  your  house  and  set  it  in 
order.' 

"  The  woman  was  afraid.  '  I  do  not  know 
you,'  she  said,  and  half  shut  the  door. 
Then  her  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the  stranger. 
and  she  saw  how  honest  and  kind  her  face 
was.  She  looked  strong  and  fit  for  the  task. 
too. 

"  So  the  woman  opened  the  door  again  and 
bade  her  visitor  come  in.  The  stranger  did 
so  and  lost  no  time.  She  began  with  the 
cobwebs,  brushing  them  down  carefully. 
But  the  woman  soon  grew  imjiatient;  she 
had  never  cleaned  house  and  did  not  know 
that  the  dust  and  col3webs  must  be  all  taken 
away  before  the  washing  begins. 

"'You  take  too  long  for  thati'  she  cried. 
'  Here  you've  been  working  an  hour  and 
everything  is  so  dirty  yet.  I  want  to  see 
the  floors  clean  and  the  windows  bright.' 

"  The  stranger  tried  to  make  her  under- 
stand tliat  this  must  come  first;  that  she 
must  not  exiiect  to  see  great  improvement 
right  away;  tliat  she  must  have  time.  But 
till'  woman  only  grew  more  impatient  and 
irritable,  and  at  last  bade  tlie  stranger  leave: 
she  must  have  some  one  who  would  work 
faster  than  that. 

"  Sadly  the  stranger  went  away,  and  for 
many  days  the  woman  .sought  help.  There 
were  many  who  offered,  and  some  assured 
her  they  could  do  the  work  in  a  short  time. 


She  tried  them,  one  by  one.  Some  began 
with  the  windows,  some  with  the  floors, 
some  with  tlie  furnitui'e.  Some  pl(>ased  her 
greatly  for  a  time,  but  the  window  was 
open,  tlie  light  was  shining  in  now,  and  slie 
soon  saw  that  what  she  had  thought  to  be 
improvement  was  only  aimless  daubing; 
that  there  was  no  dirt  removed,  washed 
away  —  only  pushed  aside  from  one  spot  to 
make  another  more  filthy. 

"  Someone  passed  one  day  and  told  her 
that  her  house  looked  worse  than  before. 
lie  was  a  plain  man  and  plain-spoken.  '  Its 
just  a  daub  here  and  a  daub  there,  and  just 
water  enough  to  make  slush.' 

■■  So  she  sat  down  helpless  and  hopeless, 
and  while  she  was  weeping  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  a  gentle  knock.  She  thouglit 
she  knew  whose  it  was.  She  went  timidly 
and  opened.  There  stood  the  stranger,  anil 
her  face  was  kind  as  ever.  '  I  have  come 
again.'  she  .said. 

"The  woman  was  glad  and  hund)ly  asked 
the  stranger  in.  Again  the  work  was  begun, 
slowly  and  carefull.v  as  before. 

"  At  first  the  woman  sat  patient,  and 
waited,  but  the  time  seemed  long.  After 
awhile  she  commenced  to  complain  again, 
but  the  stranger  worked  on  quietly.  When 
she  came  to  the  windows  the  woman  broke 
out  anew.  '  Nobody  else  washed  them  that 
wayl  You  nmst  use  more  .soap.  Oh,  you 
will  break  my  windows,  my  handsome  win- 
dows, and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  others 
like  theml'  Tlien  she  sprang  forward  and 
interfered  so  that  the  work  could  not  go  on. 
'  You  must  do  it  my  way,'  she  cried,  '  or  not 
at  all."  So  the  stranger  went  away,  sad 
again. 

"  The  woman  then  took  the  window  cloth 
herself.  '  I  am  much  stronger  now  and  will 
mount  the  ladder.'  she  thought.  But  the 
effort  was  too  great;  her  wealv  limbs  gave 
way.  her  trembling  hands  could  find  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of,  and  she  fell  unconscious  to 
the  floor.  She  knew  not  how  long  she  lay. 
and  when  she  came  to  herself  there  was  a 
knocking  on  the  door.  She  was  too  wealc  to 
iise.  too  weak  to  call  out  at  first.  After 
awhile  she  gained  strength  to  answer  feebly. 
It  was  only  a  faint  whisper,  but  the 
stranger  heard  and  came  in. 

"The  woman  wept  and  said  not  a  word; 
the  stranger  went  to  work  again.  After  a 
while  she  said,  '  Suppose  you  sing  while  I 
work.' 

"The  woman  sang  all  she  knew,  then  the 
stranger  taught  her  other  songs.    A'ery  beau- 
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tii'iil  they  were,  and  the  woman's  voice  grew 
.stidiifrer  and  sweeter  as  she  sang. 

"  A  little  boy  was  passing  and  stopped  to 
listen;  he  was  a  ragged  little  fellow,  with 
dirty  face  and  hands  and  uncombed  hair. 
'J  he  stranger  looked  at  the  woman,  and  she 
read  a  message  in  the  look.  She  called  the 
little  boy  to  her  and  gave  him  food,  and 
water  to  wash  his  face.  She  combed  his 
hair.  Then  she  found  cloth  and  made  whole, 
new  garments  for  him.  With  a  glad  heart 
the  little  fellow  went  on  his  way.  And  with 
what  surprised  .1oy  the  woman  saw  her 
house  growing  clean  and  beautiful  under 
the  stranger's  strong  hands! 

"  '  Do  you  not  think  I  could  help  some?' 
she  pleaded. 

"  But  the  stranger  shook  her  head.  '  You 
can  never  do  this,  but  your  hands  are  strong 
enough  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked,  and  you  need  never  cease  from  sing- 
ing. You  will  forget  that  the  time  is  long; 
many  a  one  will  go  away  with  a  blessing, 
and  I  will  rejoice  in  the  sweetness  of  your 
song.'  " 

■'  I  see,  mother,"  said  Mabel,  when  the 
story  was  done.  "  We  cannot  make  our- 
selves good,  but  we  become  good  as  ^\■e  take 
Jesus  to  live  with  us.  Y'es,  and  that  was 
what  we  said  in  the  library,  but  we  forgot." 

"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Emily.  "And  now  I  don't 
mean  that  your  hearts  are  dark  and  alto- 
gether bad,  but  there  is  evil  in  us  all,  and 
you  know  how  the  dust  and  dirt  and  cob- 
webs will  accumulate  every  da.v  in  a  house 
which  is  not  cared  for. 

"  There  was  one  thing  I  didn't  tell  you  in 
the  story;  the  stranger's  work  was  never 
done.  Suppose  Aunt  Sarah  and  I  should 
give  this  house  a  thorough  cleaning  and  say, 
'  Now,  that's  the  last  of  it,'  and  not  touch 
it  again  for  a  month  or  even  for  a  week. 
It  is  a  constant  work." 

"  And  how  can  we  hinder  him,  mother?" 

"  By  forgetting  him  and  thus  shutting  him 
out  of  your  heart,  and  by  opening  the  door 
of  your  heart,  your  thoughts,  to  evil  pas- 
sions." 

"  But  how  can  we  help  their  coming  in. 
Aunt  Emily?  How  can  we  help  the  bad 
thoughts  and  feelings?    They  just  come." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  when  you  invite  them  in 
that  .Tesus  turns  away.  As  you  love  him.  he 
becomes  ruler,  and  then  he  will  conquer  and 
turn  them  out.  But  it  must  be  long  past 
your  bed-time,  so  you  must  be  off.  I  want  to 
say  just  one  more  word,  my  little  ones 
1  hink  of  the  best,  the  kindest  ijersou   you 


have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  remember 
that  the  dear  Jesus  is  so  much  better  and 
kinder  that  you  cannot  compare  them.  He 
is  never  far  away,  and  is  much  more  eager 
to  come  in  than  you  are  to  ask  him." 

(iver  in  the  corner  of  the  room  imder  the 
warm  covering,  was  a  third  listener,  for 
Ruby,  though  very  still,  was  not  asleep. 
His  mother  went  over  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head, and  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"There,  dear,  did  I  wake  you?"  She 
tucked  the  blanket  snugly  round  him  and 
went  out. 

"  Mother  says  Jesus  will  turn  out  the  bad 
feelings.  Then  I  will  not  worry  any  more. 
I  will  ask  him  to  turn  this  out,  and  just 
wait,"    And  so  Ruby  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   WRECK, 


i^x^^^i^ 


fc  NE  cold  day  in  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Vaue 
came  home  to  din- 
ner with  a  shade 
of  an.\iety  upon 
his  usually  cheery 
face. 

"Emily,''    he 
said,    but    glanced 
furtively     at     h  i  s- 
sister,    "  Dr.    Mat- 
thews told   me  to- 
day    that     a  —  a 
cousin  of  ours  was  in  the  hospital." 
"What  cousin?"  asked  Aunt  Sarah. 
Her  brother  Philip  fumbled  with  his  fork, 
stooped     to    get    his     napkin,     which     had 
dropped  to  the  floor,  and,  while  his  head  was 
below  the  level  of  the  table,  answered: 
"  Alex  —  Alex  Harmon." 
When  he  regained  his  proper  attitude  he 
glanced  again  at  his  sister.    She  was  eating 
her  dinner  with  no  change  of  countenance. 
"  Is  he  very  ill,  Philip?"  asked  Mrs.  Vane. 
"  Yes.    And  Emily,"  —  this  time  he  avoided 
.Viuit  Sarah  altogether  —  "  do  you  think  we 
could  take  him  here?    The  hospital  is  over- 
crowded; he  cannot  receive  proper  attention 
nor  be  made  comfortable,  and  I  would  be 
glad    to   care   for   him.    He   is   not    a    near 
cousin,  but  was  like  a  brother  in  our  house 
years  ago." 
"Humph!"  —  from  Aunt  Sarah. 
"  I   never  loved  any  one  as  I   did   Alex," 
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Mr.  Vane  continued.  "I  had  no  brother;  and 
lio  was  more  than  one  to  me.  though  some 
years  ohlor.  I  trit'd  to  keep  up  with  him,  but 
he  did  not  answer  my  letters,  and  for  years 
I  have  not  liuowu  where  he  was.  Dr. 
Matthews  was  telling  me  this  morning  of  a 
stranger  who  was  found  very  ill  in  his  room 
at  the  hotel.  He  had  but  little  money  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital,  though  it  was  al- 
ready full.  1  inquired  his  name,  and  found 
it  was  Cousin  Alex.  I  will  go  over  this 
iifternoon,  and.  if  you  are  willing,  Emily, 
will    bring    hira    baek 

with  me.  if  he  can  be  ^ 

moved.    I  will  engage  ^ 

a  nurse." 

'•  By  all  means, 
Philip.  We  will  do 
w  h  a  t  we  can  for 
him." 

But  Aunt  Sarah's 
eyes  flashed.  "  Bring 
him  here  indeed!  An 
outcast!" 

Mrs.  Vane  looked  in- 
quiringly at  her  hus- 
band, and  seemed 
troubled.  Mr.  Vane 
looked  not  at  any  one, 
and  seemed  relieved 
that  the  matter  was 
settled. 

Prettv  soon  Aunt 
Sarah  'left  the  table 
without  ceremony, 
a  n  d,  with  elevated 
chin,  passed  out  of 
the  door  and  up  to  her 
own  room.  She 
heard  footsteps  going 
up     and     down     the 

stairs,  and  passing  her  door;  she  heard 
sounds  of  preparation  in  the  east  room,  the 
airiest  and  prettiest  room  in  the  house.  It 
was  at  the  back  and  had  two  great  win- 
dows, one  looking  toward  the  rising  sun,  the 
other  toward  the  south. 

Aunt  Sarah  did  not  offer  her  services  to  fit 
tlie  east  room  for  the  sick  man,  neither  did 
she  show  herself  at  all.  She  shut  close  the 
blinds  of  lier  front  window,  seated  herself 
in  the  high-backed  chair,  and  sewed  vehe- 
mently on  the  garment  she  was  making  for 
the  washerwoman's  child. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  There  was  a 
sound  of  wheels  without,  a  vehicle  stopped 
at  the  gate,  some  one  alighted.  It  seemed  .a 
long  time  before  the  door  was  reached,  then 
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there  were  footsteps,  slow  and  careful,  as 
of  several  feet  — a  burden  was  being  borne 
up  the  stairs. 

The  footsteps  passed  her  door,  passed 
down  the  hall  into  tlie  east  room;  they 
passed  back  down  the  stairs,  not  noisily, 
but  less  carefull.v,  more  quickly,  and  out  at 
the  front  door.    The  vehicle  moved  away. 

Aunt   Sarah   sat  and   sewed   on   until    the 
garment  was  finished.    She  hunted  for  some 
place  that  might  have  been  overlooked,  put 
In   unnecessary   stitches,   made  vuinecessary 
buttonholes,  sewed  on 
_  unnecessary     buttons; 

it  was  done  and  over- 
done. Then  she  laid 
it  in  her  drawer,  and 
went  downstairs. 

In  the  dining-room 
she  found  her  sister- 
in-law  laying  the 
table  for  tea.  That 
was  a  work  she  al- 
wa.vs  claimed  for  her- 
self, but  she  did  not 
offer  to  do  it  now. 
She  sat  down /before 
the  fire  and  began  to 
talk. 

"  So,  I  reckon,  if  it 
comes  to  it,  Philip 
Vane  will  turn  his 
own  family  out  of 
doors  to  make  room 
for  men  who  have 
thrown  away  their  re- 
ligion and  their  own 
souls.  The  best  of  the 
house  must  be  given 
him.  No  man  had  bet- 
ter chances,  but  he  de- 
liberately threw  them  away  and  turned  his 
back  upon  his  God.  And  now  that  his  God 
has  forsaken  him,  is  it  our  place  to  take  him 
v:p?  He  made  his  choice;  now  let  him  have 
his  reward.  There's  no  ijatience  in  me  for 
hone.ving  up  deliberate  sinners;  let  them 
receive  the  wages  of  their  sins.  He  made 
his  life;  let  him  live  it." 

"  But  he  has  come  to  death  now,  perhap.s," 
interposed  Mrs.  Vane  gently. 

"  Death!  What  have  we  to  do  with  that? 
If  an  iuiured  God  calls  him  to  the  bar,  is  it 
not  .iustlce?  And  a  brother  to  Philip! 
'  Brother.'  indeed!  It  was  nobody  else's  in- 
fluence that  turned  Philip  Vane  from  the 
ministry,  whicli  father  was  bringing  him  up 
for,     and     made     him     the     milk-and-water 
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Christian  he  is  now  — if  he  is  a  Christian! 
A  trained  nurse,  too!  —  giving  herself  airs, 
and  ordering  whafs  to  Ije  done  and  what's 
not  to  be  done,  from  celhir  to  garret!" 

Her  sister-inlaw  turned  away,  for  her 
clieelis  were  hot.-  If  she  had  not  linown  the 
deep,  true  heart  beating  beneath  this  hard 
and  pricliing  outside,  she  would  have  an- 
swered. As  it  was,  she  went  on  with  her 
task,  saying  nothing. 

All  through  supper  Aunt  Sarah's  face  was 
like  a  flint.  She  never  once  spoke  excejit  to 
answer  questions,  and  her  flasliing  eyes 
would  not  meet  any  one's.  She  left  the  taijle 
before  the  others,  went  to  the  library  for  a 
History  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  it 
sought  her  own  apartment. 

The  shadow  of  Aunt  Sarah's  displeasure 
gone,  conversation  passed  more  freely  round 
the  tea-table.  The  children  could  not  resist 
asking  many  questions  about  the  invalid 
whom  they  had  seen  borne  upstairs. 

"  Poor  Cousin  Alex!"  said  I'liilip  Vane 
sadly.  "  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  Emily, 
brainy  and  a  very  eloquent  speaker;  one  of 
the  handsomest  men,  too,  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  of  splendid  physique.  But  now  —  a 
wreck!" 

Ruby  made  friends  at  once  with  the 
nurse,  when  she  came  down  to  her  supper. 
She  was  a  short,  plump  little  woman,  with 
round,  white  arms,  blonde  hair  and  a  smil- 
ing face.  She  wore  a  blue  dress  and  white 
apron,  but  no  cap.  She  was  a  home-raised 
nurse  and  not  altogether  conventional.  Ruby 
stood  near  while  his  mother  poured  the  tea. 

"  I  think  you  will  like  motl;er's  tea.  Mrs. 
Cole,"  he  said.  "  She  makes  very  nice  tea, 
and  toast,  too;  but  the  tea  is  nicer.  Mother 
gives  me  toast  every  night  when  she  has  it, 
but  only  a  little  taste  of  tea  now  and  then. 
She  says  milk  is  best  for  me." 

He  watched  a  moment  as  Mrs.  Cole  dipped 
sugar  for  her  tea. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mrs.  Cole." 

"Why'/"  asked  that  lady,  smiling,  and 
dipping  more  sugar. 

"  Because  you  look  pleasant,  and  I  like 
to  have  pleasant  people  in  the  house.  I 
think  you  are  a  good  nurse,  too." 

"  Do  you?"  said  Mrs.  Cole,  laughing. 
"  Wlien  you  get  sick  I  will  come  and  nurse 
you." 

"Thank  you;  but  Aunt  Sarah  and  mother 
and  D>\  Matthews  nurse  me.  And  I'm  not 
sicK  often.' 

"  You're  an  odd  little  fellow!"  said  Mrs. 
Cole. 


"What's  that?"  asked  Rul)y. 

"  Well,  it's  right  hard  to  tell  just  what  it 
is;"  and  Mrs.  Cole  took  her  third  piece  of 
toast. 

"  You  like  toast  better  than  tea,  don't 
you,  Mrs.  Cole?  Mother  never  lets  me  have 
but  two  pieces.  And  you  like  sugar  in  your 
tea.  don't  you?" 

Mrs.  Cole's  fair,  smiling  face  was  turning 
a  little  red. 

"  And  you  like  to  ask  questions,  don't 
you?"  said  his  mother.  "Suppose  you  run 
up  and  ask  Aunt  Sarah  for  the  sideboard 
key." 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Vane  was  late  from 
the  store.  As  soon  as  Ruby  had  fiuishtMl 
his  supper,  he  went  upstairs  and  knocked 
softly  on  the  door  of  the  east  room.  Mrs. 
Cole  opened  it  and  smiled  a  welcome. 

"  Father  hasn't  come  from  town  yet,  so 
I've  come  to  take  your  place  while  you  go 
down  to  supper." 

•'  Did  your  mother  say  so?" 

"  Mother  wasn't  in  the  dining-room  when 
I  left,  but  slie  won't  mind,  I  linow.  I  will 
take  good  care  of  the  sick  gentleman,  Mrs. 
Cole." 

Mrs.  Cole  stood  in  doubt  a  moment,  but 
the  little  face  was  so  grave  and  earnest  she 
concluded  she  might  trust  him. 

"  He  is  asleep  now.  Ruby.  .lust  sit  quietly 
here,  and  if  lie  wakes  and  wishes  anything 
before  I  get  back,  call  or  come  for  me.  But 
I  will  not  be  long." 

Then  she  left,  and  Ruby  sat  down  noise- 
lessly on  the  stool  and  looked  up  at  his 
charge.  He  was  almost  frightened  at  first, 
for  he  had  never  seen  any  one  look  like 
that. 

The  sick  man  was  not  in  bed,  but  in  an 
invalid's  chair,  packed  around  with  pillows. 
Almost  as  white  as  the  pillows  was  tlie  face 
resting  upon  them;  there  were  deep  hollows 
in  the  cheeks,  and  the  thin  and  straggling 
locks,  falling  over  the  temples,  were 
streaked  white  and  dark. 

Ruby  sat  for  some  moments  in  his  favorite 
attitude  —  his  knees  crossed  and  his  hands 
clasped  about  them.  He  could  not  hear  the 
invalid  breathe;  he  sat  very  still  and  won- 
dered if  it  would  not  be  better  to  call  Mrs. 
Cole;  and,  while  he  was  thinking,  there  was 
a  slight  sigh  and  the  invalid  opened  his  eyes. 
They  were  great  eyes,  without  much  color 
or  light  in  them,  and  underneath  were  dark 
rings. 

Ruby  waited  until  he  thought  his  patient 
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was  wido  awake,  then  went  to  biiu  with  out- 
stretched baud. 

"How  do  you  do.  Uncle  Alex?  Father 
calls  you  Cousin  Alex,  but  I  will  call  you 
uucle." 

Uncle  Alex  did  not  offer  his  hand,  nor  did 
he  speak:  ho  only  looked  at  Ruby  with  bis 
dim  eyes  that  did  not  seem  to  see. 

But  Ruby  went  on  unabashed.  "  I'm  glad 
to  see  you,  for  I  haven't  any  other  uncle 
except  Uncle  Rede,  and  I  don't  see  him 
often.  But  I'm  sorry  you're  sick.  I  think 
Mrs.  Cole  will  soon  make  you  well,  though; 
she  is  so  nice." 

Ruby  bad  taken  the  long,  thin  band  lying 
upon  one  of  the  pillows,  and  held  it 
caressingly  in  his  own.  All  the  time  he 
looked  into  the  white  face  that  never  re- 
laxed, and  into  the  dim  eyes  that  gave  no 
sign  of  seeing. 

"  Uncle  Alex."  —  he  spoke  very  slowly  — 
"what  is  a  wreck?  Father  said  you  were 
one.  and  be  loved  you  very  much.  You  like 
to  be  a  wreck,  don't  you?" 

Suddenly  a  wave  passed  over  the  pallid 
face,  as  if  consciousness  bad  but  just  re- 
turned, and  with  it  all  the  gall  of  bitterness. 
The  sick  man  dropped  bis  bead  forward  and 
moved  his  bands,  as  if  he  would  have  raised 
them  to  his  face,  but  they  were  too  weak  for 
that.  Great  tears  rolled  down  his  hollow 
cheeks. 

Ruby  saw  the  look  of  pain,  saw  the  tears, 
and  began  to  weep  outright  himself.  "  Oh. 
Uncle  Alex,  what  is  the  matter?  Did  I  do 
anything  wrong?" 

The  knob  turned,  and  Ruby  was  both  re- 
lieved and  conscience-stricken  at  sight  of 
Mrs.  Cole. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Cole,  I  must  have  done  it,  but 
I  didn't  mean  to!  I  tried  to  do  just  right!" 
And  he  wept  afresh. 

Mrs.  Cole  drew  him  towards  the  door. 
"  It's  .iust  weakness.  There,  now,  don't 
mind.  It's  just  weakness  —  be  can't  help  it. 
I've  seen  'em  do  that  often." 

"  I  thought  it  was  something  I  did,"  said 
Ruby,  under  his  breath,  drying  his  eyes. 
"  Let  me  tell  him  goodnight,  please.  Mrs. 
Cole." 

".Just  good-night."  returned  the  nurse: 
and  Ruby,  somewhat  comforted,  went  bade, 
took  the  thin  hand,  and  laid  bis  little 
ruddy  cheek  against  it. 

"  Good-night,  dear  Uncle  Alex.  I  hope  you 
will  be  better  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


AUNT  SARAH. 

UXT  SARAH'S  eyes 
bad  always  been  black 
and  bright,  and  flery, 
too,  ou  occasion,  but 
there  was  a  time  when 
a  glance  from  them 
was  not  like  a  two- 
edged  sword,  and  when 
they  did  not  seem  to 
penetrate  to  your  in- 
most motive  and  turn 
it  wrong-side  out  before  the  world.  There 
was  a  time  when  she  did  not  wear  her  hair, 
black  then  as  now.  blue-black  as  a  raven's 
wing,  in  a  small,  bard  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head.  There  was  a  time  when  her 
figure,  tall  and  straight  as  now,  w.as  neither 
spare  nor  prim,  and  when  her  tread  was  not 
that  of  a  sentinel  on  duty.  A  time  when  her 
mouth  was  like  a  thread  of  scarlet,  with  no 
deep-cut  liues  about  it;  when  her  lower  jaw 
was  not  rigidly  set;  when  sternness  did  not 
sit.  as  a  vigilant  watchman,  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. In  short,  little  as  you  might  think 
it,  there  was  a  time  when  Miss  Sarah  Vane 
was  young,  a  time  when  Aunt  Sarah  could 
laugh. 

From  early  youth  Miss  Sarah  Vane  bad 
been  exceptional.  Besides  being  the  hand- 
somest, the  most  graceful,  the  most  daring 
as  horsewoman  or  mountain-climber,  and 
the  wittiest,  she  was  in  every  way  the 
wisest  young  lady  of  her  neighborhood. 
She  could  do  all  manner  of  housework;  her 
cook-book  was  eagerly  souglit  after  by  am- 
bitions neighbors,  and  her  style  of  dress,  ot 
house-furnishing  and  flower-bedding,  was 
the  undisputed  standard  for  a  radius  of  five 
miles.  Besides,  she  was  a  deep  student,  es- 
pecially of  sacred  literature.  Novels  she  con- 
temned, as  did  her  father  before  her.  She 
read  some  poetry,  mostly  "  Paradise  Lost " 
and  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  and  kept  up 
with  the  news  of  the  day,  social,  political, 
religious.  AVithal.  she  was  a  leader  in  good 
works.  In  fact,  Miss  Sarah  Vane  was  just 
the  person  to  have  about,  whatever  your 
needs.  If  you  were  hungry,  she  could  place 
before  you  the  wholesomest  and  daintiest  of 
meals;  if  footsore,  she  could  produce  the 
softest  of  slippers,  her  own  embroidery; 
were  you  weary  with  mental  exertion,  she 
could  waken  sweetest  of  harmonies  from  the 
piano;  were  subjects  of  church  or  state  un- 
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der  cliscussion,  slie  could  give  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A's  or  the  IIou.  Mr.  B's  opinions,  and  her 
own,  too:  were  you  a  bessar,  she  would  send 
you  on  your  wa.y  rejoicing,  warmed,  clothed 
and  fed  —  also,  if  an  alile-bodied  beggar,  you 
would  receive  some  solid  advice  as  to  how 
to  better  your  condition.  And  Miss  Sarah 
was  not  vain  of  her  many  accomplish- 
ments. Too  iiroud  to  be  vain,  as  I  have 
heard  said  of  another,  she  had  not  that  light 
head  which  flattery  can  turn. 

"When  Aunt  Sarah  was  about  twent.v  Alex 
Harmon  came  first  to  her  fatlier's  house. 
His  father  was  a  remote  cousin,  who  liad 
sought  frontier  life.  Alex,  the  only  child, 
his  mother's  pride,  was  sent  bacli  home  at 
eighteen  to  be  educated.  Two  years  he  had 
been  at  school  in  tlie  city  before  Mr.  A'ano 
found  him  out:  then,  charmed  with  the 
young  man's  appearance  and  manners,  and 
pleased  with  the  report  of  his  talents,  he 
tooli  him  into  his  own  famil.v  as  a  son. 
Alex  had  two  more  years  at  college,  and  all 
bis  vacations  and  days  off  were  spent  at 
"  T'ncle  Reuben's." 

l^ucle  Reuben's  was  six  miles  from  town 
and  just  such  a  comfortable,  old-style,  coun- 
try place  as  one  loves  best  to  be  In.  And 
Cousin  Sarah  was  no  small  i>art  of  the  at- 
traction. These  two  cousins  were  contrast- 
ing enough,  if  that  draws  people  together. 
She  with  her  dignity,  her  worldly  wisdom, 
her  strong  and  careful  judgment;  he,  uncon- 
ventional,  warmly  affectionate,   impulsive. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  his  parents 
died,  within  a  week  of  each  other  and  sud- 
denly, so  that  Alex  could  not  reach  them. 
He  would  not  go  afterwards,  for  tlie  thought 
of  the  empty  house  was  too  mucli  for  him. 
He  wept  many  days,  and  Jlr.  Vane  himself 
went  to  settle  up  his  affairs.  He  found  that 
Alex  was  wealthy,  though  the  young  man 
himself  had  not  suspected  it. 

It  was  in  those  days  of  grief  tliat,  catching 
siglit  of  sympathetic  tears  in  Ids  cousin's 
black  eyes,  he  had  ventured  to  speak  all  his 
heart  and  his  mind.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell 
what  was  in  his  heart;  we  can  all  guess 
that.  One  thing  upon  his  mind  was  the 
thought  of  his  mother's  prayer,  which  was 
that  he  should  enter  the  ministry.  This 
thought  was  with  him  all  the  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother's  prayers  he  felt  from 
day  to  day,  but  —  was  he  worthy?  The  re- 
sponsibilities, the  vows!  Was  it  for  him  to 
undertake  so  .sacred  a  task?  He  had  alwa.vs 
hoped  that  some  day  his  mother  might  see 
her  desire  fulfilled,   but  it  was  a  dream,  a 


something  dim  and  distant.  Now  his  college 
da.vs  were  drawing  to  a  close;  he  was  tweu- 
ty-one,  it  was  time  for  decision.  More  than 
ever  now  since  his  mother  had  passed 
from  earth,  did  he  desire  that  her  prayer 
might  be  answered. 

Aunt  Sarah's  countenance  never  betrayed 
her,  but  secretly  she  rejoiced.  The  ministry 
was  her  highest  ambition  for  a  man,  and 
Alex,  with  his  gifts,  was  fitted  for  great 
things.  She  never  hinted  so  much  as  this 
to  him,  though,  but  went  on  with  her  sewing 
with  a  steady  hand,  and  spoke  such  cool  wis- 
dom that  he  was  almost  disappointed.  He 
was  right;  it  was  a  great  work,  an  awful 
responsibility,  and  no  man  should  venture 
to  undertake  it  who  did  not  feel  undoubt- 
edly called.  Much  self-examination  was 
necessary:  motives  must  be  tested;  if  this 
work  were  undertaken  for  anything  but  tlie 
glory  of  God  it  were  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

Self-examination  only  showed  his  own  un- 
worthiness  to  Iiimself,  yet  if  he  knew  his 
own  heart  it  was  for  nothing  save  that  — 
the  glory  of  God  —  that  he  would  undertake 
this  work.  But  how  could  he  know  if  he 
were  called? 

There  were  many  tests;  she  dared  not 
judge  for  him.  Desire  was  one,  and  a  cou- 
staut  burden  upon  him— the  burden  of  souls. 

At  length  Alex  came  to  a  decision,  and 
then,  when  satisfied  it  was  the  result  of 
prayer.  Aunt  Sarah  let  her  joy  shine  forth. 

AVith  decision  all  doubts  vanished  away, 
and  no  man  was  ever  happier,  more  en- 
thused, more  wholly  given  to  his  calling, 
than  Alex  Harmon.  But  three  theological 
seminar.y  .years!  How  could  he  wait?  The 
cry  of  souls  was  coming  up  from  all  over  the 
land:  was  it  not  wasting  time,  precious 
time? 

Aunt  Sarah's  steady  hand  was  needed  to 
clip  his  wings.  The  cry  was  great,  but  not 
for  raw  material.  The  greater  the  work 
the  more  preparation  was  necessary.  Did  a 
man  attempt  to  cure  bodies  until  he  had 
learned  something  about  the  bodies  and 
what  they  needed?  Was  a  body  better  than 
a  soul? 

He  rennnded  her  that  Christ's  disciples 
never  saw  a  seuduary. 

But  they  had  a  Teacher  sent  from  God. 
They  learned  of  Him  three  years  and  tlien 
tarried  at  Jerusalem  till  the  Spirit  was  sent 
upon  them.  There  was  a  louder  cry  of  souls 
then  than  now. 

Alex's  sober  second  thought  showed  him 
the  justice  of  these  arguments. 
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There  was  one  more  college  session  to  be 
front'  through,  and  he  set  himself  to  diligent 
study.  He  did  not  care  for  houors  now.  but 
for  Sarah's  sake  he  must  not  lose  tliem. 
The  sudden  shock  of  unexpected  wealth  did 
not  turn  his  head.  "A  gift  that  God  has 
placed  in  my  hands  that  I  may  the  better 
carry  on  his  work,"  he  said. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  plenty, 
though.  He  gave  lavishly  to  good  causes; 
indeed,  some  proved  to  be  doubtful  ones. 
"  But."  he  said.  "  it  is  better  to  throw  away 
food  to  a  full  man  than  to  let  a  hungry  man 
pass  your  door  unfed." 

Then  he  commenced  having  small  parties 
in  his  rooms,  for  he  had  a  tasteful  suite  now; 
first  to  college  men  exclusively,  then  young 
men  from  the  city  were  invited,  for  they 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  this  charming, 
this  eloquent,  this  generous  young  heir. 
Among  the  civilians  was  a  lawyer,  a  gentle- 
man some  ten  years  Alex's  senior,  whose  at- 
tractive personality  and  calm  power  as  an 
orator  had  before  now  drawn  out  the  young 
student's  admiration.  It  was  not  long  before 
these  two  became  chosen  friends.  When 
Alex  went  to  Mr.  Vane's,  which  was  now  un- 
reservedly called  home,  he  could  not  speak 
in  high  enough  terms  of  the  young  lawyer. 
He  had  made  a  wonderful  speech  in  the 
court  house,  and  gained  what  everybody 
said  was  an  impossible  case.  It  was  town 
talk.  But  the  family  did  not  seem  to  relish 
the  new  friendship,  and  his  Cousin  Sarah 
searched  him  with  her  keen  ej-es.  "  Milton 
Crie  is  no  Christian.''  she  said. 

After  that  Alex  did  not  mention  Milton 
Crie  in  his  letters  to  his  cousin.  He  wrote 
less  and  less  of  his  plans,  too;  of  his  mission 
school,  of  his  Bible  study.  There  was  no 
show  of  eagerness  to  begin  his  life-work. 

Aunt  Sarah's  eagle  eye  was  not  fully  de- 
veloped at  that  period,  but  it  was  not  dull. 
She  took  her  lover-cousin's  spiritual  temper- 
ature with  each  epistle;  she  counted  his 
pulse  with  ihe  first  five  lines. 

There  was  no  abatement  in  his  ardor  as  a 
lover;  that  seemed  to  increase  without 
measure.  But  she  laid  a  firm  check  upon  his 
enthusiasm;  forbade  all  "my  darlings"  and 
"  my  preciouses;"  said  "  my  dear  Sarah " 
was  most  pleasing  to  her.  but  stretched  the 
line  to  "  dearest "  on  special  occasions. 
Who  knows  but  it  was  jealousy  that  caused 
this  strictness?  Who  knows  liut  she  felt, 
avowedly  or  secretly.  "  He  must  bottle  this. 
or  it,  too,  may  be  spent  "?  Aunt  Sarah  was  a 
wise  woman,  but  a  woman  still. 


Alex  did  not  visit  the  homestead  often 
during  the  la.st  term;  when  he  came,  his 
visits  were  flying  ones.  Yes.  he  admitted  he 
was  workiug  for  honors  —  "  But  you  know 
for  whose  sake,  dearest  cousin." 

The  honors  were  his;  the  highest  all 
round  that  a  student  had  ever  received  in 
the  Institution.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for 
Aunt  Sarah  when  she  heard  that,  and  saw 
him  there  in  his  manly  beauty,  the  admired 
of  all  that  large  assembly. 

He  went  home  with  them  the  next  day, 
and  then  Aunt  Sarah  found,  too  soon,  a  con- 
firmation of  her  fear's.  He  was  reticent  on 
the  subject  of  his  life  -  work,  avoided  all 
mention  of  religious  topics,  and  at  length  — 
he  knew  his  cousin's  eyes  were  reading  him 
well  —  made  his  confession.  He  could  not 
see  his  way  clearly  —  not  yet.  She  must  re- 
member what  her  own  words  had  been;  he 
could  not  dare  attempt  this  great  work  ex- 
cept he  were  undoubtedly  called;  and  he 
hoped,  he  prayed,  that  her  confidence  in  him 
would  not  be  shaken,  that  she  would  not 
call  it  weakness.  He  was  impulsive,  he  had 
been  hasty;  the  thought  of  his  mother's 
prayers  —  his  voice  choked  —  had  moved  him 
when  grief  warped  judgment.  Though  there 
is  always  a  sense  of  shame  in  turning  back, 
how  much  better  to  halt  and  turn,  rather 
than  take  a  false  step  which  could  bring 
only  shame  now  and  forever! 

Aunt  Sarah's  eyes  were  burning  with  a 
strange  fire  and  her  face  was  pale,  but  she 
was  very  calm  and  said  it  was  better. 
Then,  her  eyes  never  leaving  his  face,  "  You 
have  chosen  the  law." 

He  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  and 
would  not  look  at  her  when  he  said  it  was 
true. 

She  turned  and  went  away. 

But  Aunt  Sarah  did  not  throw  him  over. 
She  knew  at  a  glance  the  difference  be- 
tween a  shallow  nature  and  an  impulsive 
and  undisciplined  one.  That  Alex's  failings 
sprung  from  impulsiveness  she  did  not 
doubt,  and  when  the  burden  of  life  came 
upon  him.  as  it  came  upon  every  man,  lie 
would  learn  judgment,  patience  and  quiet- 
ness of  spirit.  She  reasoned  with  herself 
about  him  and  bore  with  his  weaknesses 
more  like  a  kind  elder  sister  than  a  sweet- 
heart. In  fact,  she  always  felt  as  if  she 
were  the  elder,  the  more  experienced,  al- 
though he  had  the  advantage  of  her  in  time 
by  a  few  weeks. 

There  was  no  coolness  between  them  ex- 
cept it  might  be  on  that  one  subject;  rather. 
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those  two  subjects  —  the  profession  he  had 
Riveu  lip.  and  the  one  he  had  chosen.  And 
there  was  one  name  he  never  mentioned  in 
her  presence;  it  was  Milton  Crie. 

Tlie  law  Miss  Sarah  had  always  looked 
upon  as  an  unlawful  business.  She  inlier- 
ited  that  distrust  from  her  father.  Tliere 
w-ere  some  noV)le  men  in  the  profession,  he 
was  accustomed  to  say;  there  were  liis  class- 
mates —  .Tudge  Neal  and  Judge  Lawrence  — 
tliey  were,  and  always  had  been,  men  of 
honor:  the  latter  a  man  of  eminent  piety; 
but  they  were  exceptions.  A  young  man 
who  went  into  the  law  ran  a  great  rislv  of 
losing  his  soul.  He  had  had  a  friend  who 
practised  law  five  years  and  gave  it  up.  "  be- 
cause," he  said,  "  I  cannot  do  this  and  be  a 
Christian."  If  a  man  could  battle  through 
the  flood,  he  was  no  doubt  a  stronger  man, 
but  —  if  he  were  drowned  in  the  rush  of 
waters'. 

Tlie  summer,  so  sweet  and  all  too  short, 
was  ended  and  Alex  returned  to  the  city  to 
study,  this  time  with  Milton  Crie. 

His  visits  to  the  homestead  were  frequent, 
and  Sarah,  though  secretly  sorrowing  still, 
secretly  re.1oiced  also,  for  she  thought  she 
could  see  each  time  that  he  was  leaving  the 
fickleness  of  youth  and  developing  into  a  ro- 
bust and  tempered  manhood. 

Yet  there  was  a  shadow  which  sat  upon 
Aunt  Sarah's  heart,  sometimes  lighter, 
sometimes  darker;  still  it  sat,  and  never 
lifted.  There  were  times  when  she  would 
reproach  herself  for  distrust;  there  were 
times  when  she  would  weep  and  wish  that 
her  eyesight  were  not  so  keen.  Once  her 
boast,  this  magnified  vision  was  now  an 
affliction. 

No,  the  shadow  never  lifted;  Alex  was 
gaining  in  judgment,  in  stability,  in  self-con- 
trol, but  was  he  not  losing  in  spirituality? 
He  was  laying  aside  childish  tljing.s,  and, 
among  them,  the  trusting  and  open  heart 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Where  was 
the  desire  to  learn  of  the  Master  and  follow 
in  his  footstep.?,  which  had  characterized  the 
young  man?  Where  was  the  zeal  to  take 
up  that  Master's  work? 

Two  years  passed.  Alex's  maiden  speech 
was  received  with  great  eclat.  That  was 
the  town  talk  now,  and  the  country  talk, 
too,  for  that  matter.  Mr.  Vane,  though  dis- 
appointed in  Alex's  course,  went  to  hear  it, 
and  with  him  Philip,  a  mere  lad. 

Sarah  waited  in  secret  excitement  for 
their  return.  Jlr.  Vane  was  not  talkative, 
but  looked  pleased.    "  After  all,  some  good 


men  should  be  lawyers,"  he  said  at  dinner, 
"  to  uplift  the  profession." 

Philip  was  wild  with  delight.  "  Some  peo- 
ple said  Mr.  Crie  would  be  nowhere  to 
Cousin  Alex  in  a  few  years." 

It  was  not  long  before  Alex  began  to  talk 
of  marriage.  He  was  settled  in  life  now;  he 
had  abundant  means.  Ho  had  long  ago 
picked  out  tlie  spot  for  their  home;  lie  would 
have  her  to  go  there  and  see  if  it  were  not 
a  beautiful  place.  She  assented  tliat  it  was, 
but  would  not  hear  of  preparations  for 
building.  He  almost  grew  impatient,  but  she 
gave  in  not  an  inch. 

In  fact,  the  shadow  sat  upon  her  heart, 
darker  than  ever.  Sometimes  this  strong- 
minded  young  woman  tried  to  argue  with 
herself  that  she  was  over-strict.  If  Alex 
were  losing  in  spirituality,  was  it  not  so 
mucli  the  more  reason  she  should  liecome  his 
wife,  that  she  might  influence  him  more  per- 
fectly? Was  there  anything  that  a  wife 
could  not  do?  But  she  brouglit  herself 
sternly  to  task  each  time.  Tliere  could  be  no 
union  for  her  with  a  man  who  left  his  God. 
Such  an  one  were  worse  than  a  heathen;  for 
it  were  better  never  to  have  known  Clirist, 
than,  having  pi'ofessed  liim,  to  trample  him, 
the  Crucified  One.  under  foot. 

There  were  certain  rumors  afloat,  too,  and 
they  came  to  Sarah's  ears  soon  enough.  It 
was  her  motlier  who  first  opened  tlie  sub- 
ject; she  liad  had  a  visitor  from  the  city. 
■' Sar.nli."  she  began,  "did  you  know  —  had 
you  heard,  that  —  that  Alex  is  becoming  in- 
different al)out  religion?  Mrs.  Crayton  says 
he  never  comes  to  prayer-meeting  or  Sun- 
day-school now,  and  but  seldom  to  church. 
He  has  never  been  known  to  say  ,a  word 
against  Christianity,  but  his  actions  show 
he  is  leaving  it  out.  And  everybody  knows 
what  Milton  Crie's  belief  is." 

Aunt  Sarah  made  up  her  mind.  Alex  was 
to  be  there  that  day. 

Probalily  he  saw.  all  through  dinner,  by 
her  silence,  by  the  light  in  her  eyes,  b.v  the 
bright  spot  in  either  pale  cheek,  that  some- 
thing was  coming. 

And  it  came.  When  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing drew  on,  she  went  to  Alex  in  the 
library  and  asked  him  to  walk  with  her. 
They  passed  through  the  side  yard,  under 
the  grape  arbor,  and  down  to  the  fern- 
grown  spring.  She  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  asked  him  the  plain  question,  "  had  he 
given  up  his  religion?" 

He  could  not  look  her  in  the  face  nor  an- 
swer plainly.    He  played  in  the  pool  with  a 
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frond  of  fern.  He  had  not  Riven  up  his  re- 
ligion, but  there  were  many  things  wliioh  he 
thought  of  now  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  before;  there  were  doubts  that  troubled 
him  now.  She  couUl  not  understand;  she 
had  never  been  whore  he  liad  Iseen.  He 
oouUl  not  help  these  doubts:  he  liad  struggled 
with  them,  but  they  grew  with  him  until 
now  he  could  not  know  anything,  he  could 
not  see — 

If  Aunt  Sarah  had  seen  any  sign  of  a 
troubled  spirit  she  might  have  acted  other- 
wise, but  to  her  it  seemed  that  he  was  well 
enough  content ;  that  if  he  had  struggled,  he 
Lad  ceased;  that  there  was  oue  consuming 
passion  now  in  his  breast,  one  god  that  he 
sought  after,  and  it  was  the  fame  of  his 
profession. 

If  she  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his  and 
aslvcd  him  to  contide  to  her  his  doubts,  that 
they  might  meet  them  together;  if  she  had 
pleaded  with  him  to  open  his  heart  to  her 
and  keep  nothing  back,  it  might  have  been 
different.  But  Aunt  Sarah's  proper  course 
was  very  plain  to  her  eyes.  She  rose  up  and 
told  hiin.  without  a  quaver,  that  their  en- 
gagement was  at  an  end;  tliat  henceforth 
she  was  his  cousin  —  she  would  never  forget 
his  claim  as  a  kiusman  upon  her — but  as  to 
anything  else,  that  was  blotted  out  forever. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Alex.  He  could 
not  take  in  her  words  until  her  retreating 
figure  was  half-way  up  tlie  path.  Then  he 
rose  and  stretched  out  his  arms  and  cried: 

"  Saralil    Sarah!    Sarahl'' 

She  passed  on  as  a  deaf  woman  might 
have  done. 

He  knew  her  too  well;  he  did  not  seek  her 
that  night,  but  went  to  the  city. 

In  the  silence  of  his  room  he  wrote  a  long, 
humble,  pitiful  letter.  If  he  had  waited  a 
week!  If  he  had  put  it  in  another  envelope! 
But  he  could  not  even  wait  till  morning;  he 
went  out  in  the  dead  of  night  to  post  it,  and 
Aunt  Sarah  got  it  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  Her  heart  was  still  hot  within 
her,  and  when  she  saw  on  the  corner  of  the 
envelope,  "  Milton  Crie,  Attorney  at  Law," 
she  went  immediately  to  the  desk,  inclosed 
the  unopened  letter  in  another  envelope,  and 
directed  it  to  the  writer.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  only  very  hasty  act  of  which  Aunt  Sarah 
was  ever  guilty. 

If  she  ever  regretted  it  no  one  knew;  she 
was  tirm  as  a  rock,  and  from  that  da.v  com- 
menced her  unrelenting  warfare  with  un- 
righteousness and  the  unrighteous. 

She    never    saw    Alex's    face    after    that. 


Stung  to  desperation  by  the  unopened  letter, 
he  left  the  city  in  a  week,  went  to  Europe, 
and  was  there  five  years. 

Philip,  wlio  did  not  understand  things  so 
well  tlien.  lamented  and  wondered  at  this 
hasty  departure  without  farewells.  He 
found  out  from  Mr.  Crie  whore  hi.s  cousin 
might  lie  addressed,  wrote  ni.any  letters,  and 
received  in  retiu-n  a  few  short  ones,  from 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Switzerland. 

When  Alex  returned,  Pliilip  had  settled  in 
business  at  Greenville,  Mrs.  Vane  was  dead, 
and  Sarah  was  living  alone  with  her 
fatlier. 

Mr.  Vane  was  very  feeble;  he  never  went 
to  town.  But  gossip  was  not  slow  to  reach 
the  country  homestead.  Alex  Harmon  was 
an  avowed  skeptic;  Milton  Crie  never  went 
to  anything  like  his  lengths.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  practise  law,  either,  and  was  fast 
spending  his  substance  in  riotous  living.  He 
was  given  to  an  excess  of  wine.  "  What  a 
pity!  What  a  pity!"  said  many  a  one  who 
partoolv  of  his  reviving  cup. 

He  did  not  stay  in  the  city  six  months,  but 
drifted  westward.  AVithin  another  year 
news  came,  through  Milton  Crie  and  others, 
that  his  propert.v  was  all  gone,  that  he  was 
living  a  wild  and  godless  life;  and  there 
were  some  dark  sayings,  for  Crie  had  charge 
of  his  young  partner's  affairs  and  had  be- 
come suddenly  affluent.  A  new  house  on  the 
spot  Alex  had  selected  for  his  own  home, 
elegant  furniture,  handsome  grounds,  ser- 
vants in  attendance  —  such  things  will  make 
talk. 

Ten  years  are  gone  by.  Old  Mr.  Vane  has 
quietly  passed  away,  but  Aunt  Sarah  still 
lives  at  the  homestead.  She  is  the  autocrat, 
not  only  of  the  plantation,  but  of  the 
neighborhood.  She  rules  with  a  niight.v 
hand.  Philip  has  his  own  home  now,  and 
pleads  with  her  to  come  to  it.  She  is  doiug 
very  well,  she  says.  She  does  not  see  how 
she  could  live  in  town,  and  she  does  not 
approve  of  the  worldliness  of  her  brother's 
house.  Not  but  that  Emily  is  a  good  Chris- 
tian woman,  she  believes,  but  Philip  is  lax 
and  his  wife  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it. 

But  a  little  boy  comes  to  her  brother's 
home.  Aunt  Sarah's  heart  is  not  withered, 
and  it  thrills  all  through;  she  names  him 
Reuben  Vane  at  once.  She  makes  up  her 
mind  to  go  to  see  him.  In  the  next  letter 
Philip  says  Emily  is  very  ill;  will  she  not 
come?  She  goes,  and  th.at  is  her  home  hence- 
forth.   Her  brother  is  her  brother,  her  sister- 
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in-law  is  a  good  woman,  Mabel  is  a  promis- 
ing child,  though  too  much  of  a  house  plant: 
but  none  of  these  could  have  kont  Aunt 
Sarah  awa.v  from  her  own  kingdom.  Noth- 
ing but  that  little  dawning  life  which,  from 
the  first,  took  possession  of  her  own.  If 
he  had  been  like  some  bo.vs  he  would 
have  ruled  this  ruler  of  others  with  a  rod  of 
iron;  as  it  was.  he  ruled  her,  but  with  a 
different  kind  of  a  rod. 

Everybody  called  him  Ruby  right  away; 
it  was  so  natural.  Aunt  Sarah  was  indig- 
nant and  tried  her  best  to  make  it  Reuben, 
but  without  success.  She  dropped  into 
Ruby,  too. 

"  It  is  a  shame!"  she  often  said:  "there  is 
Mabel  named  for  my  mother,  and  Ruby  for 
my  father,  and  who  would  know  it?" 
Marian,  too,  was  a  pretended  namesake  of 
her  grandmother,  Mary  Ann  Vane.  The 
genuine  article  was  the  thing  for  use,  she 
thought;  but  times  had  changed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  PICTURE. 

UBY  told  his  mother  that 
Uncle  Alex  had  cried. 
"  I  was  afraid  it  was  me. 
but  Mrs.  Cole  said  people 
would  cry  when  they 
were  sick  and  weak. 
Maybe  I  talked  too  much, 
mother." 

His  mother  said  it  might  be  better  not  to 
go  back  till  Uncle  Alex  was  stronger.  So 
Ruby  only  knocked  gentl.v  at  the  door  of  the 
sick-room  every  morning  before  going  down- 
stairs, and,  when  Mrs,  Cole  showed  her  kind 
face,  asked  how  Uncle  Alex  was. 

After  three  weeks'  nursing  the  invalid 
grew  stronger;  he  ate  a  little  and  could  tallc 
some,  though  he  seldom  wished  to.  Mrs. 
Vane  sat  with  him  awhile  every  day,  and  he 
seemed  glad  to  have  her.  One  day  he  asked 
why  Ruby  did  not  come. 

That  evening  Ruby  ascended  the  stairs  and 
took  Mrs.  Cole's  place. 

"  Now,  if  I  talk  too  much  this  time.  Uncle 
Alex,"  he  said,  placing  himself  on  the  low 
seat,  "  and  you  begiu  to  get  tired,  just  say, 
'  Ask  Mrs.  Cole  to  come  up,'  and  I  will  un- 
derstand, and  not  mind  at  all.  I  think  you 
don't    look    so    white,"    he    went    on.     He 


thought  his  uncle's  eyes  seemed  to  see  bet- 
ter, too,  but  he  didn't  like  to  say  that.  They 
were  large  and  sorrowful  eyes  still,  and 
rested  constantly  on  the  child's  face  except 
when  the  sick  man  clo.sed  them,  now  and 
then,  as  if  he  were  very  weary. 

"You  don't  know  my  Aunt  Sarah,  do  you? 
She  said  she  had  uot  been  in  here.  But 
don't  mind  that;  she  thinlvs  you  are  too  sick 
to  have  company  now.  She  will  come  when 
you  are  better.  My  Aunt  Sarah  is  a  very 
good  woman.  She  has  black  hair,  and  black 
eyes  that  just  shine  sometimes.  There  is 
nobody  as  good  to  me  as  Aunt  Sarah,  except 
mother  and  father  and  Janet  and  Marian 
and  Mabel  and  —  why.  everybody  is  good  to 
mel    I  don't  know  who  is  best. 

"  Aunt  Sarah  reads  great  big  books.  She 
.says  they  are  very  good  books,  but  they 
don't  have  stories  in  them,  like  the  ones 
mother  reads  to  us.  When  I  get  to  be  a 
man  I  will  read  them,  too.  Aunt  Sarah  is 
kind  to  the  poor  people;  she  makes  clothes 
for  Mrs.  Watson's  baby  —  Mrs.  Watson  is 
our  washerwoman.  She  used  to  make 
clothes  for  Tom  Watson  —  he's  a  big  boy, 
higher  than  I  am  —  and  taught  him  out  of 
the  catechism  on  Sunday  after  dinner.  She 
always  gave  him  a  nice  plate  of  dinner,  too. 
But  Tom  got  so  he  wouldn't  study  the  cate- 
chism when  it  got  over  to  the  long  answers; 
sometimes  he'd  eat  his  dinner  and  slip  out  of 
the  kitchen  before  Aunt  Sarah  knew  it.  Then 
.lanet  said  Tom  used  bad  words  in  the  back 
yard,  and  went  to  chicken  fights  when  his 
lesson  was  over.  So  Aunt  Sarah  would  not 
let  him  come  any  more.  Father  said  Tom 
came  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  but  I  don't 
know  what  he  meant,  for  we  don't  have  fish 
for  dinner  on  Sunday.  Aunt  Sarah  said  she 
would  not  cast  pearls  before  swine.  I  don't 
know  what  that  meant,  either,  about  Tom, 
for  Aunt  Sarah  doesn't  like  to  tell  the  mean- 
ings of  things  always,  and  I  didn't  ask  her. 
But  I  remembered  the  words,  for  I  have 
read  them  in  the  Bible  and  heard  people 
read  them.  Don't  you  like  to  read  the  Bilile, 
Uncle  Alex?  I  think  the  story  about  little 
Samuel  is  a  nice  one.  Sometimes  when  I 
wake  in  the  night  and  it  is  all  dark  and  still, 
I  say  to  myself,  '  Suppose  God  should  call 
me  three  times,  "  Ruby,  Ruby,  Ruby."  ' 
Marian  says  she  would  be  afraid,  but  I 
would  be  glad;  for  God  is  so  good,  I  know 
his  voice  would  be  kind. 

"  I  used  to  think  mother  and  father  and 
Aunt  Sarah  and  .Tanet  gave  me  everything, 
but  now  I  know  it's  God;  for  he  gives  me 
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tliom,  nnd  tlipy  coiild  not  give  clothes  and 
shoes  and  bread  and  butter  and  apples  and 
\irik.  if  (»od  did  not  make  things  grow  in 
the  srroiind.  I  learned  some  of  that  at 
siliool.  Miss  Long  says  nearly  everything 
T\'e  liave  conies  out  of  the  ground,  someway. 
1  said  we  got  milk  from  Sulvey.  and  she  told 
nu'  that  Sukey  couldn't  give  milk  if  there 
\vere  no  clover  and  grass  and  things  for  her 


it,  for  I  feel  better;  and  if  I  keep  it  back 
and  she  finds  it  out  some  otlier  way,  she 
comes  and  tells  mo  aljout  it,  and  sometimes 
punishes  me;  but  she  is  never  angry  with 
me,  only  sorry,  and  I  am  sorry,  too.  It's  the 
same  way  with  God,  I  reckon. 

"  I  love  the  stories  about  .Jesus  best,"  the 
child  went  on,  after  a  short  pause;  "  don't 
you.   Uncle   Alex?    They    always    make    me 


THEN    RUBY   SANC    IN    HIS    SWEET   LITTLE   TREBLE. 


to  eat.  God  is  good,  isn't  he.  Uncle  Alex? 
Once  my  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  me  if 
I  wasn't  afraid  of  God  when  I  did  wrong. 
I  said,  '  No,  ma'am.'  and  one  of  the  little 
girls  said.  'Why.  Ruliyl'  'Well,'  I  said, 
'God  loves  me,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  any- 
body that  loves  me.'  '  But  God  doesn't  love 
you  when  you  do  wrong,  does  he.  Miss 
King?'  the  little  girl  said.  Then  I  told  them. 
'Mother  loves  me  when  I  do  wrong.  I  al- 
ways like  to  go  straight  and  tell  her  about 


think  of  my  hymn;  would  you  like  to  hear 
it?"  (Mrs.  Cole  opened  the  door  just  then.) 
"Maybe  I'd  better  go,  though,  now' 

"  Sing  your  hymn,"  said  the  sick  man, 
faintly. 

Then  Ruby  stood  on  the  hearth  rug,  and, 
lifting  his  bright,  curly  head,  sang,  in  hiy 
sweet  little  treble; 

"  I  think,  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old. 
When  Jesus  was  here  among  men, 
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IIow  lio  took  little  chililren  as  lambs  to  his  fold, 
I  wish  I  hiul  been  with  them  then. 

I  wihh  that  liis  hands  had  been  placed  on  my 
head, 
That  his  arms  had  been  thrown  around  me. 

And  that  I  had  seen  his  kind  look  when  he  said, 
'  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me.'  " 

"Isn't   there  another  verse?"   asked   Mrs. 
Cole,  her  eyes  glistening. 
"  Yes'ui. 

"  Yet  still  to  his  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go 

And  ask  for  a  share  in  his  love. 
And  if  I  thus  earnestly  seek  him  below, 

I  shall  see  him  and  hear  him  above. 

"  There  is  some  more,  but  I  don't  know  it. 
I  will  get  mother  to  teach  it  to  me  next 
Sunday.  Good-bv,  Uncle  Alex.  May  I  come 
again  sometime?" 

But  Uncle  Alex  did  not  answer.  One  thin 
hand  covered  his  closed  eyes.  Ruby  took 
the  other,  which  rested  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Uncle  Alex;  I  hope  I  didn't 
talk  too  much  this  time." 

He  was  so  earnest  and  so  anxious  that  the 
Kick  man  shook  his  head  —  he  did  not  open 
Lis   eyes  —  and   whispered  feebly: 

"  No.  no." 

Ruby  went  down  the  hall  and  knocked  at 
Aunt  Sarah's  door.  Aunt  Sarah  was  sitting 
erect  in  her  high-backed  chair,  reading. 

"  May  I  come  in.  Aunt  Sarah?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

He  took  his  stool  and  watched  the  fire 
awhile. 

"  Uncle  Alex  is  a  nice  old  gentleman,"  he 
eaid  at  length.  "  He  sits  right  still  and  don't 
say  anything.  I  told  him  you  would  go  in 
to  see  him  when  he  was  able  to  see  com- 
pany." 

"Who  said  I  would?" 

"Nobody;  but  I  knew  you  woidd.  because 
you  always  go  to  see  sick  people.  You  never 
saw  Uncle  Alex,  did  you?" 

Aunt  Sarah  did  not  answer,  but  Ruby  was 
accustomed  to  her  being  silent  when  she 
■wanted  to  be. 

Then  suddenly  —  "  Why,  Aunt  Sarah,  if  he 
was  like  father's  brother,  wasn't  he  like 
yours,  too?  You  used  to  see  him  at  grand- 
father's house,  didn't  j'ou?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  like  him.  Aunt  Sarah?" 

No  answer. 

"Wft'am?" 

"What?" 

"  Did  you  like  Uncle  Alex  when  he  used 
to  be  at  your  house'^" 


"  Oh,  I  suppose  so." 

"  Father  said  he  loved  him  ^ery  much; 
why  didn't  you?" 

"  I  told  you  I  liked  him  well  enough." 

"  That  doesn't  sound  like  it  was  very 
much.  I  think  you  would  like  him  now, 
he's  so  quiet  and  looks  so  sad.  Aunt  Sarah, 
his  eyes  are  as  Ijig  as  this,"  —  making  a 
circle  with  thumb  and  finger — "and  they 
look  straight  at  you,  but  I  thought  he  could 
not  see  out  of  them  at  first.  They  have  a 
fady  color,  too.  Were  they  always  that 
way?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"How  did  they  look?" 

"  Like  anybody  else's." 

"  I  mean  what  color.  They  were  not 
black  like  vour.s,  were  they?" 

"  No." 

"  Were  they  brown,  or  blue?" 

"  Neither." 

"What  then?" 

No  answer. 

"  Ma'am?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?" 

"  What  was  the  color  of  Uncle  Alex's 
ej-es?" 

"  Oh,  well,  hazel,  I  suppose  you'd  call  it." 

"  Like  Mabel's?" 

"  No." 

"  Like  whose  then?" 

"  Nobody's  that  I  know  of." 

A  pause.    Then: 

"  Was  his  face  white  and  creasy,  with 
great  big  dents  in  his  cheeks?" 

"  Of  cour.se  not;  he's  sick." 

"  Yes'm.  Did  he  ever  have  any  red  in  his 
face  like  father?" 

"  Why,  yes." 

"  And  his  hair.  Aunt  Sarah,  it's  nearly  all 
white  now,  only  in  some  places  it's  got  dark- 
ish stripes  in  it.    Was  it  always  that  way?'' 

"  Why,  Ruby,  you  know  hair  turns  gray 
when  people  get  old." 

"  Uncle  Alex  is  very  old,  isn't  he?" 

"  Oh,  not  so  very;  as  old  as  I  am." 

"  Why,  you  are  not  old.  Aunt  Sarah." 

"I'm  not  young,  am  I?" 

"But  your  hair  isn't  gray  a  bit.  What 
made  Uncle  Alex's  get  so  white?" 

"  How  do  I   know,   child'?" 

"  What  color  was  his  hair  when  you  used 
to  see  him'/" 

Silence  again. 

"Ma'am?    Was  it  like  yours?" 

"  No." 

"Was  it  like  father's?" 

"  No,"  —  positively. 
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"  Like  mine?"  running  his  hand  through 
his  sliort.  bright  curls. 

'■  Darlier  than  yours." 

"  Whose  theu.  Aunt  Sarah?" 

Silence. 

"Ma'am?" 

"  You  know  Miss  Caroline  Manly,  don't 
you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  the  young  lady  that  gave  me  a 
lily  once.    Was  his  hair  like  hers?" 

"  Something:  not  exactly." 

"That's  kind  of  red;  what  do  you  call  it?" 

"  Auburn." 

"  Yes,  auburn  hair.    What  a  pity!" 

"A  pity?" 

"  I  mean  what  a  pity  Uncle  Alex's  hair 
has  turned  white:  Miss  Caroline's  is  so 
pretty.    Did  his  curl?" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Not  exactly?    How  was  it  then?" 

"  Ob,  well,  Ruby,  aren't  you  tired  asking 
questions?" 

"  Yes'ni— I  mean  no'm.  But  I'll  stop.  Only 
If  it  didn't  curl  like  mine,  and  wasn't 
straight  like  yours,  how  was  it?" 

"  Well,  then,  it  waved.  Now,  that's 
enough,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes'm.  But  it  doesn't  wave  now.  Aunt 
Sarah:  it  just  hangs  thin  round  his  fore- 
head." 

Ruby  paused  for  a  time. 

"  Could  he  talk  out  loud  and  laugh,  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  walk  fast,  like  father?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  child." 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  ever  get  well?" 

"  How  do  I  know?  God  only  knows  if  peo- 
ple will  live  or  —  die." 

The  next  day  when  Ruby  came  from 
school,  he  ran  directly  to  Aunt  Sarah's 
room.  He  had  turned  down  six,  and  got 
head. 

The  door  was  partly  open  and  he  rushed 
in,  but  Aunt  Sarah  was  not  there.  He  was 
about  to  run  out,  when  he  saw  something 
on  the  bed.  It  was  a  velvet  case,  open, 
and  a  picture  was  inside. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man,  very  good 
to  look  at.  He  took  it  in  his  hand,  for  Aunt 
Sarah  never  said  "  hands  off  "  to  him. 

The  young  man  had  round,  rosy  cheeks, 
full,  red  lips,  large,  soft,  hazel  eyes,  and  rich 
auburn  hair,  waving  like  a  girl's  round  a 
white  foreliead. 

Ruliy  looked  at  it  awhile.  The  eyes  and 
moutli  seemed  to  smile  at  him:  the  young 
man  looked  very  happy,  and  he  wondered 
T\ho  it  was.    Then  he  remembered  the  con- 


versation of  last  night,  and  went  with  the 
picture  in  his  hand  to  the  east  room.  Mrs. 
Cole  let  him  in  with  a  welcome. 

"  Uncle  Alex,"  he  said,  going  up  to  the 
invalid,  "is  that  a  picture  of  you?" 

Tliough  Uncle  Alex  was  stronger  now,  he 
could  not  hold  the  picture  long,  his  hand  was 
so  unsteady,  but  he  looked  at  it  a  moment 
and  said,  "  I  think  it  is." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Ruby.  "  I  found  it 
on  Aunt  Sarah's  bed." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

FATHER  PAUL. 

WAS  one  bright  April  morn- 
ing—  the  white  lilacs  under 
the  east  room  window 
had  bloomed  out  in  tlie 
niglit  —  that  Aunt  Sarah, 
answering  a  knock  at  the 
door,  met  a  stranger.  Theft? 
was  that  in  his  face  and 
mien  wliich  awakened  at 
once  respect  and  trust. 
She  tliouglit  at  first  sight  he  was  an  old  man. 
for  his  slioulders,  though  broad  and  strong, 
were  slightly  stooped,  and  his  hair,  which 
hung  in  soft  ringlets  almost  to  his  shoulders, 
was  white  as  snow.  But  the  face  showed 
no  sign  of  age  except  slight  wrinkles  about 
the  mouth  and  deeper  cues  across  the  fore- 
head, whicli  was  l)road  and  high.  Aunt 
Sarah  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  mouth 
at  once  so  firm  and  gentle,  nor  eyes  so  pene- 
trating and  kind.  When  he  spoke  there  was 
that  sweetness  and  purity  of  utterance 
which  we  associate  with  purity  of  thought 
and  speech.  There  was  something  about 
him  to  make  you  think  of  a  Quaker,  though 
he  did  not  "  thee  "  and  "  thou,"  nor  did  he 
wear  the  gray. 

The  stranger  stood  with  his  broad  straw 
hat  in  his  hand  as  Aunt  Sarah  approached. 
He  wanted  to  know  if  Alex  Harmon  was 
there,  and  if  he  might  see  him. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  gracious  to  the  stranger, 
and  led  tlie  way  upstairs.  Then  she  pointed 
to  the  door  of  the  east  room  and  went  down 
to  the  lilirary  where  Emily  was. 

"How  was  he  dressed?"  asked  Mrs.  Vane, 
when  Aunt  Sarah  had  told  of  the  visitor. 

"  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  see  anything  bu* 
his  face." 
It  was  an  uncommon  thing  for  Aunt  Sarah 
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to  pxpi'ess  admiration,  or  even  unusual  in- 
teit'st  In  any  one.  She  did  not  express  her- 
self now  in  words. 

"  I  mean,  do  .vou  remember  if  he  were 
dressed  very  plainly?  If  so,  he  must  be  Mr. 
Nesbit,  of  Factory  Hill.  I  have  seen  him  a 
few  times." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  see  any  sistn  of  finery  that 
I  remember.  I  think  his  clothes  were  plain 
and  darkish,  not  black,  not  much  show  of 
collar  or  shirt  front." 

"I  don't  doubt  but  it  is  Mr.  Nesbit  — 
Father  Nesbit,  the  people  call  him." 

"I  hope  he's  no  Catholic  priest!"  Aunt 
Sarah  bristled. 

"  No;  just  a  very  good  man  whom  every- 
body loves  for  his  uprightness  and  kindness. 
He  regularly  visits  the  hospitals.  I  have  heard 
Dr.  siatthews  say  how  the  patients  love  to 
see  him.  He  brings  flowers  at  all  seasons; 
sometimes  he  has  been  known  to  walk  miles 
for  trailing  arbutus  or  rhododendron  to  place 
beside  some  bed.  He  brings  choice  flowers 
in  winter,  some  from  his  own  hot  -  house, 
which,  I  have  heard,  is  always  blooming. 
Dr.  Matthews  says  Father  Nesbit  cures  as 
^jnany  sick  as  he  does.  He  is  known  wher- 
ever there  is  poverty  and  suffering." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"  On  Factory  Hill." 

"  He's  no  factory  hand." 

"  Yes.  One  would  take  him  for  a  man  of 
exceptional  culture,  but  he  has  been  work- 
ing in  this  position  for  years  and  seems  con- 
tent. He  does  not  attend  our  church  often 
—  they  have  a  church  on  the  hill  —  but  lie 
was  at  pra.ver-meeting  once  w'hen  I  was 
there,  and  made  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the 
most,  near-to-God  prayers  I  ever  heard.  I 
have  never  forgotten  his  petition;  even  some 
of  the  words  are  with  me  yet.  God's  good- 
ness to  sinners,  the  worst  sinners,  and  his 
reclaiming  power,  was  the  burden  of  it.  I 
wondered  how  he  could  so  feel  it,  for  I  think 
of  him  as  a  man  who  has  always  lived  apart 
from  sin." 

"  I  should  say  so!"  interposed  Aunt  Sarah. 

"  Mrs.  Wyman  was  charmed  with  his 
'  beautiful  dignity,'  and  tried  to  take  him 
up  ("Humph!"  from  Aunt  Sarahi,  but  he 
was  not  the  kind  to  be  made  much  of.  Ho 
would  not  go  to  her  house,  so  she  contented 
herself  with  an  occasional  visit  to  his  cot- 
tage, and  with  scattering  buns  and  small 
pence  among  his  Sunday-school." 

Father  Nesbit  stayed  upstairs  an  hour,  per- 
haps. Aunt  Sarah  was  in  the  library  when 
he  went  out. 


At  dinner  they  were  talking  about  the 
visitor. 

"  A  remarkable  man,"  said  Mr.  Vane.  "  He 
is  known  not  only  for  his  kindness  to  the 
sick  and  poor,  but  for  his  integrity.  With- 
out making  a  parade,  he  is  so  scrupulous 
about  the  smallest  matters  that  he  is  called 
'  The  Honest.'  Mr.  Newel,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  factory,  says  his  influcnxce 
among  the  operatives  is  wonderful:  not  a 
man  among  them,  old  or  young,  will  use  bad 
language  in  his  presence.  And  the  women 
and  children  go  to  him  with  their  trouliles 
and  ills,  as  if  he  were  a  woman  and  a. 
physician  besides.  He  is  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  when  he  chooses,  and  some- 
times he  spends  whole  days  in  his  ministra- 
tions." 

"  Has  he  no  one  — no  family?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vane. 

"  No;  he  lives  alone,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  his  past." 

When  Ruby  went  up  to  have  his  evening' 
talk  with  Uncle  Alex  —  he  was  a  regular 
visitor  now,  coming  in  and  going  out  when 
he  pleased,  for  the  invalid  was  much 
stronger;  too  strong,  in  fact,  to  need  a 
trained  nurse  and  Mrs.  Cole  had  gone  — he 
asked  about  the  visitor. 

"  I  think  Aunt  Sarah  liked  him,"  he  said 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  "  She  didn't 
say  so,  but  when  she  talked  about  him  her 
voice  sounded  different,  and  her  mouth  didn't 
look  like  this." 

Whereupon  Ruby  attempted  to  make  his 
lower  jaw  rigid,  and  draw  his  rosy  mouth 
into  a  thin,  straight  line,  without  intending 
the  least  reflection  upon  his  beloved  aunt. 
Then  ho  wanted  to  know  if  he  might  see  the 
stranger  the  next  time  he  came,  if  he  were 
not  at  school,  and  Uncle  Alex  said  he  might. 

Father  Nesbit  came  again,  after  a  few 
da.vs.  It  was  one  evening  while  the  invalid 
was  taking  his  tea.  As  soon  as  Ruby  fin- 
ished his,  he  went  upstairs.  Uncle  Alex  told 
the  stranger  who  he  was,  and  Ruby,  ad- 
vancing, held  out  his  hand.  He  stood 
awhile,  his  hand  in  the  stranger's,  looking 
into  the  gentle  blue  eyes. 

"Why,  I  know  you,  he  said;  "you  are 
Father  Paul." 

"  How  do  you  know  me?" 

"You  see,  I  was  in  Mrs.  Wy man's  car- 
riage—she was  taking  me  to  ride  because 
I  had  been  sick  and  it  was  such  a  nice  warm 
day.  We  went  liy  the  factory;  it  was  such  a 
pretty  road  down  by  the  river,  and  some 
children  were  all  around  you,  under  a  big 
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tree.  It  was  a  heap  of  children,  and  you 
were  talking  to  them  and  some  of  them  sat 
in  your  lap.  I  thought  you  were  telling 
them  pretty  stories,  lilie  the  ones  mother 
tells  me  on  Sunday  —  that  was  Sunday;  and 
Mrs.  Wyman  stopped  the  carriage  and  spolie 
to  you  and  the  children.  Some  of  them  came 
running  up  and  asljed  her  if  slie  didn't  have 
any  calces  and  pennies,  but  she  told  them 
they  ouglitn"t  to  be  beggars,  and  that  she 
didn't  have  something  for  them  every  time. 
I  expect  Mrs.  Wyman  is  a  very  good  lady, 
don't  you.  Father  Paul?  She  told  me  that 
was  what  the  children  called  you.  Do  you 
know  what  it  made  me  think  about,  when  I 
saw  you  there  witli  the  children  all  round 
yon?  It  made  me  think  of  my  hymn.  It  is 
such  a  pretty  hymn.  I  will  sing  it  for  you." 
Then,  standing  erect  and  putting  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  as  he  always  did  when  sing- 
ing, Kuby  sang  in  his  sweet,  childish  treble: 

"  T  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old, 
When  Jesus  was  here  among  men," 

and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Uncle  Alex's  thin  hand  was  laid  across 
his  eyes,  as  it  always  was  while  Ruby  sang, 
but  Father  Paul  sat  with  his  quiet  eyes  fixed 
upon  tlie  little  singer. 

"Don't  you  like  it.  Father  Paul?"  Ruby 
asked,  after  a  short  waiting. 

"  Yes,  my  child." 

"And  which  part  do  you  like  best?  I  like 
the  second  verse  that  says: 

"  '  I  wish  that  his  hand  had  been  placed  on  my 
head.' 

"And  I  lilve  the  part  that  says,  'Still  I 
inay  go  to  his  footstool,"  and  '  all  who  are 
washed  and  forgiven.'  Will  you  sing  that 
again.  Ruby?" 

"  Yes,  sir. 

"  Yet  still  to  his  footstool  in  prayer  I  may  go. 

And  ask  for  a  share  in  his  love; 
And  if  I  thus  earnestly  seek  him  below, 

I  shall  see  him  and  hear  him  above, 
In  that  beautiful  place  he  has  gone  to  prepare 

For  all  who  are  washed  and  forgiven; 
And  many  clear  children  are  gathering  there, 

For  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

They  were  quiet  awhile,  then  Ruby  sud- 
denly remembered  something. 

"  Father  Paul,  why  do  people  call  you 
'The  Honest'?" 

"  Do  they?"  the  visitor  asked  quickly,  as  if 
much  surprised;  and  a  swift  look  of  pain 
passed  over  his  calm  face. 


"Father  says  so.  Why  do  they?  What 
does   it  mean?    Sir?" 

There  was  no  getting  away  from  Ruby's 
questions. 

"  AVell.  my  child."  —  taking  the  little  hand 
and  looking  straight  into  the  earnest  eyes  — 
"  it  means  not  to  lie.  not  to  make  believe, 
not  to  —  not  to  — "    He  sfopped. 

"Why,  I  know  now!"  cried  Ruby.  "Not 
to  take  things.  We  had  a  boy  once  —  Joe 
was  his  name  —  he  used  to  take  things.  He 
took  a  pair  of  shoes  and  father's  brand- 
new  buggy  whip,  and  father  said  he  couldn't 
keep  him  because  he  wasn't  honest.  But  I 
forgot  about  that;  I  didn't  know  what 
father  meant  when  he  said  people  called  you 
'  The  Honest."  Aunt  Sarah  taught  me  the 
commandments,  and  the  eighth  is.  '  Thou 
Shalt  not  steal."  But  I  don't  know  why  any- 
body would  want  to  steal,  do  you?  It  seems 
like  I  would  feel  so  bad  that  I  wouldn't 
want  it  if  I  took  it  from  anybody." 

Mr.  Vane  came  in  then,  and  there  was  a 
break  iu  the  conversation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

•WHOSOEVER. 

SPRING  wore  on. 
Father  Paul  still 
came  to  visit  the 
invalid.  Sometimes 
they  sat,  on  the 
bright  mornings,  by 
the  east  window, 
aud  breathed  "  the 
breath  of  God " 
from  the  lilacs,  then 
the  roses.  Some- 
times in  the  cool 
evenings,  when  the 
sun  was  set.  they  drew  near  the  crackling 
blaze  upon  the  hearth. 

Ruby  was  often  with  them.  His  mother 
was  afraid  he  might  l)e  in  the  way,  but  they 
both  begged  that  the  child  might  come  when- 
ever he  wished.  Sometimes  he  talked,  and 
his  quaint  simplicity  was  very  refreshing  to 
these  two  men  upon  whose  heads  the  world 
and  time  had  laid  ungentle  hands.  More 
often  he  sat  still,  now  watching  and  listen- 
ing, now  seeming  not  to  hear,  looking  into 
the  fire. 
One  night  he  had  sat  so  a  long  time,  and 
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the  two  were  talking  more  earnestly  than 
usual. 

"  For  any  other  sin  there  might  be  pardon, 
but  was  not  mine  tlie  '  uupardoualile '?  De- 
liberately to  sin  against  light  and  knowl- 
edge.   No,  no!" 

That  was  Uncle  Alex,  and  Father  Paul 
remonstrated  gently.  "  It  is  not  for  us  to 
set  limits  to  intinite  love,  nor  to  make  our 
uear-sighted  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
'  Whosoever '  is  the  best  word  I  can  find. 
Whosoever!    Can  you  bound  that?" 

But  no  light  came  to  Uncle  Alex's  pallid 
face:  he  laid  it  back  against  the  pillows  and 
closed  his  weary  eyes.  Weary  eyes  they 
were;  weary  of  the  light  of  day,  weary  of 
the  long  niglit-watches,  weary  most  of  all  of 
the  visions  that  rose  up  before  them,  mo- 
ment by  moment,  and  passed  not  l)y. 

"Alex,"  said  tiie  low  voice,  "do  you  need 
to  go  any  farther  than  me?  and  do  I  need  to 
repeat  tlie  story  of  my  own  shame  and  sin- 
sickness?  If  God's  love  can  blot  out  that, 
why  should  you  fear?" 

Something  like  a  flush  passed  over  the  sick 
mans  face:  he  raised  himself  and  spoke 
almost  vehemently  in  liis  weakness. 

"  Paul  Nesbit,  what  are  you  saying  to  me? 
You  did  not  sin!    It  was  a  lie  they  told!" 

"Alex!  Alex!  You  did  not  know?  You! 
I—"  Father  Nesbit's  strong  frame  quivered, 
and  pain,  deep  and  intense,  was  in  his  face. 
"  Can  it  l)e?  I  never  thouglit!  And  all 
along  you  have  believed  in  me!"  —  his  voice 
oholied.    "  Look   herel" 

One  hand  snatched  nervously  at  his  collar 
and  laid  bare  his  bre.nst.  There,  across  it. 
were  dark,  ragged  lines.  The  dim  eyes  of 
the  sick  man  could  see  nothing  else  at  first. 
Then  Father  Paul's  straiglit  forefinger 
traced  tliem,  and  lie  Ivnew  they  were  letters 
—  five;  slowly  he  made  tliem  out  —  T  —  H  — 
I  —  E  —  F  —  burnt  into  tlie  Hesh. 

"  It  was  in  tliose  first  days  of  desperation, 
when  there  was  for  me  no  friend  on  earth, 
no  (!od  in  heaven,  that  I  did  it;  when  I 
loathed  myself,  and  called  on  death,  and 
would  have  taken  my  own  life  if  I  could: 
and  when  I  found  death  would  not  come  at 
my  bidding,  but  that  this  despised  frame 
was  growing  stronger  instead  of  weaker, 
and  miglit  di'.ng  out  an  existence  for  years  to 
come.  I  l)raiide(l  it  tlius.  But  God  caused  the 
madness  to  abate,  and  without  help  of  man, 
only  by  the  voice  witliin  me,  was  I  brought 
to  behold  his  love,  to  know  his  yearning  over 
me.  And  now.  Alex!  Alex!  what  is  left  for 
me  to  say?    Whosoever!    Whosoever!" 


When  Father  Paul  left  the  room  a  little 
figure  slipped  out  with  him;  a  little  figure 
that  was  not  noticed. 

Father  Paul  went  downstairs  and  out  upon 
the  street,  but  Kuby  knocked  at  Aunt 
Sarah's  door  and  opened  it  softly.  He 
stood  gravely  by  the  high-backed  chair  for  a 
little  while. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,  what  does  it  spell,  in  big 
letters  —  T— II— I— E— F?" 

"'Thief;  don't  you  go  to  school?" 

"  Thief!  Aunt  Sarah,  are  you  sure?  every 
time?" 

"  Ye.s,  child." 

"And  a  thief  is  a  —  a — " 

"  A  man  that  steals." 

A  pause. 

"  Then,  Aunt  Sarah,  what  —  why  was  it 
written  on  Father  Paul's  breast?" 

"  Father  Paul's  breast!  Ruby,  you've  been 
asleep  in  yonder,  and  dreaming  some  out- 
rageous dream.  AVake  up,  child!"  —  shaking 
him  a  little. 

"  No.  Aunt  Sarah,  I  wasn't  dreaming;  it 
was  the  very  truth:  and  Father  Paul  looked 
all  strange  and  talked  fast,  and  Uncle  Alex 
is  sorry  'cause  he  says  God  doesn't  love  him. 
What  makes  him  think  that.  Aunt  Sarah? 
Wli.v,  God  loves  everybody.  IMother  says 
we're  his  little  children.  And  Uncle  Alex 
sits  so  nice  and  quiet  all  the  time  he's  sick, 
and  don't  fret  any,  I  know  God  must  love 
him  a  heap." 

Auut  Sarah's  theological  reading  didn't 
seem  to  help  her  out  this  time,  either.  She 
put  the  over-sensitive  child  to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A  NEW  NURSE. 

AY  passed,  and  June 
was  at  its  height. 
Uncle  Alex  had 
grown  gradually 
stronger,  but  had 
never  left  his  room. 
When  Mrs.  Cole 
went  away  he  had  a 
long  talk  with  ISIr. 
Vane. 
"  There  is  doubt- 
less room  for  me  now  at  the  hospital,  Philip, 
and  I  must  go  there.  I  may  be  chained  to 
my  chair  for  months  yet,  and  it  is  too  much 
for  you.    I  can  never  thank  you  and  Emily 
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for  takinpr  me  in  and  caring  for  me  so  ten- 
derly when  nothing  but  death  was  before  me. 
But  no  one  knows  —  Dr.  Matthews  himself 
cannot  tell  me  auythinfr;  he  says  candidly 
that  I  may  recover  in  time,  or  may  linger  for 
weeks  or  months,  only  to  meet  the  end  at 
last.  In  either  case  there  is  no  hope  of  speedy 
recovery,  and  as  I  am  helpless  and  must  be  a 
burden,  it  must  be  upon  public  charity  and 
not  upon  .vou,   Thilip." 

"A  burden.  Cousin  Alexl" 

"  No,  Philip,  I  know  your  generous  heart. 
I  know  what  it  was  when  you  were  a  boy, 
and  you  have  not  outgrown  it.  But  do  not 
argue  with   me." 

■'  We  will  not  talk  of  it  at  all  now.  Cousin 
Ale.x.  We  will  see  what  Dr.  Matthews  says, 
and  you  must  rest  content  for  tlie  present. 
If  you  must  go.  there  is  no  haste.  Why. 
what  would  Ruby  do?  And  Marian  and 
Mabel  are  so  proud  of  being  your  nurses 
now,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disappoint  them 
by  taking  away  the  important  trust.  I  will 
see  Dr.  Matthews,  though,  and  in  the  mean- 
time just  wait  patiently." 

So  spoke  Philip,  because  he  knew  the  sen- 
sitive nature  with  which  he  had  to  deal; 
more  sensitive  than  ever  because  of  the 
bowed  head  and  broken  spirit. 

"  Dr.  Matthews  shall  have  his  orders  be- 
fore he  sees  him." 

And  so  he  had.  "  No,  no,  my  fine  fellow, 
no  moving  yet!"  was  his  answer  to  the  in- 
valid's petition.  "  Philip  can  put  up  with 
you  a  little  while  longer;  time  enough  to 
talk  of  changing  quarters.  Now,  you  just 
walk  arouud  this  room  when  you  begin  to 
feel  stiff,  and  read  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
talk  to  Ruby  and  Mrs.  Vane  and  the  ben- 
nies and  —  Jliss  Sarah.  Miss  Sarah  is  a  host 
within  herself,  you  know." 

So  the  sick  man  tried  to  content  himself 
to  wait  the  doctor's  will. 

The  days  went  on.  and  the  weeks;  when- 
ever he  broaclied  the  subject  of  removal, 
there  was  some  plausible  e.vcuse.  It  was 
too  cold,  or.  too  hot,  or  too  damp,  or  too 
threatening:  or  if  the  weather  was  perfect, 
the  doctor's  twinkling  eyes  would  become 
suddenly  an.xions;  there  would  be  a  feeling 
of  pulse  and  taking  of  temperature,  a  shak- 
ing of  the  head,  and  "  Not  to-day,  not 
to-day."  until  Uncle  Alex  began  to  suspect 
the  plot.  He  was  making  up  his  mind  to 
face  them  both  with  his  suspicions  when  he 
found  himself,  one  .Tune  morning,  unable  to 
rise  from  his  bed.  Philip  and  Emily  and  the 
children  ministered  to  him,  and  in  a  week 


he  was  able  to  be  in  his  chair  again,  but 
helpless,  almost,  as  when  they  bore  him 
from  the  hospital. 

Then  one  morning  Mrs.  Vane  found  herself 
unable  to  rise  and  sent  for  Aunt  Sarah. 
Aunt  Sarah  was  used  to  carrying  the  keys, 
so  needed  few  directions.  But  later  her  sis- 
ter-in-law sent  again. 

"  Philip  went  for  Mrs.  Cole,  but  she  is  not 
in  town,  so  he  did  not  go  for  a  strange  nurse 
before  consulting  you.  If  you  prefer,  he 
will  engage  a  neat  serving-woman,  who  can 
do  everything  under  your  directions." 

"I'll  have  none  of  them!"  cried  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  one  who  knew  her  less  would 
have  thought  her  wrathful.  "  No  trained 
nurses  for  me,  whipping  by  you  on  the 
stall's  and  taking  their  ease  all  day:  and  none 
of  your  serving-women,  either,  just  as  full 
of  themselves  in  their  way  and  just  as  lazy. 
Emily  A'aue,  do  you  thinli  I  never  managed 
a  house  and  sick  people?  Was  there  ever  a 
trained  nurse  in  my  father's  house  in  the 
fort.v  years  I  lived  there?" 

Janet  and  Dinah  knew  they  must  move 
when  Miss  Sarah  was  on  guard.  Janet  said 
she  wanted  to  go  every  way  at  once,  and 
her  feet  "  jes'  got  tangle'  up  "  in  her  haste 
to  have  the  meal  up  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock,  and  Dinah  spilled  the  gravy  on  the 
table-cloth  while  watching  Miss  Sarah  pour 
the  coffee.  The  children  must  be  off  to  school 
right  away,  so  Philip  carried  the  invalid  his 
breakfast. 

But  at  eleven,  when  the  house  was  set  to 
riglits,  and  the  servants  set  to  weeping  be- 
cause there  "  wa'n't  nuthin'  they  couM  do  to 
please  Miss  Sarah,"  —  that  is  true  of  the  ten- 
der Janet;  Dinah,  however,  had  been  ren- 
dered callous  by  a  thick  epidermis  —  the  new 
housekeeper  knew  that  there  was  one  dut.v 
which  must  be  performed.  She  had  never 
forgotten  it  all  morning,  and,  if  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  repentance  in  her  heart,  re- 
pented at  leisure  that  she  had  taken  so 
much  on  herself  in  hastily  refusing  a  nurse. 
She  was  not  one  to  put  off  the  inevitable, 
but  she  made  no  haste  in  her  prepara- 
tions. There  was  the  soup,  which  must  be 
so  thick  and  no  thicker:  the  crackers,  whicli 
must  be  so  brown  and  no  browner:  the 
tea,  which  must  be  of  a  certain  sparkling 
amber. 

When  the  dainty  waiter,  just  such  as  she 
had  carried  to  her  fatlier's  room  for  years, 
was  ready.  Aunt  Sarah  ascended  the  stairs 
with  her  measured  tread,  and  knocked  at  the 
east-room    door.      Uncle    Alex    knew    that 
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Emily  was  sick,  but  he  probably  had  never 
suspected  wiio  was  to  be  his  nurse.  The 
kuocli  was  uufamiliar.  In  another  luoment 
the  door  swung  open  and  Aunt  Sarah  en- 
tered, the  waiter  in  her  hand.  Whetlier  two 
decades  and  more  liad  passed  so  lightly  over 
her,  or  whether  it  was  only  because  he  was 
aware  of  her  presence  in  tlie  house,  he 
knew  her  at  ouce,  but  said  nothing. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  prepared  for  much,  but 
not  for  tlie  sight  of  that  shrunken  figure 
packed  in  pillows,  that  bouy  h.aud,  those 
sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks,  that  sad  and 
inexpressibly  weary  countenance.  She  was 
not  one  to  be  lightly  sliaken,  but  the  dishes 
rattled  in  her  hand.  Then  she  walked  up  to 
him,  and  said: 

"Do  you  know  me?  I  am  Sarah  Vane.  I 
have  brought  your  soup." 

He  did  not  say  anything,  but  took  the 
spoon  when  she  had  made  everything  ready 
upon  the  little  table  beside  him.  But  his 
poor  hand  could  scarcely  hold  it,  and  the 
soup  was  spilled  on  his  dressing-gown. 
There  was  no  other  way;  she  took  the  spoon 
and  fed  lum  like  a  baby. 

There  was  no  word  spoken  except,  on  her 
side,  to  know  if  the  soup  was  salt  or  cool 
enough,  or  if  he  wanted  the  cracker  in  it, 
and  if  the  tea  was  sweet  or  bitter.  On  his 
side  was  no  word  at  all;  only  slight  motions 
of  the  head  in  assent  or  otherwise. 

Aunt  Sarah  went  tlirough  her  task  without 
a  brealc;  no  observer,  however  observant, 
could  have  discovered  one  sign  of  anything 
worliing  below  that  even  surface. 

And  no  one  knew  how,  when  the  invalid 
had  taken  all  he  could  and  she  had  wiped 
his  lips  with  the  damp  towel  and  removed 
the  spots  from  his  dressing-gown,  when  she 
had  carried  the  dishes  awa.y  to  the  kitchen 
and  given  directions  for  dinner  —  no  one 
knew,  when  she  had  ascended  the  stairs 
again  and  shut  her  door  behind  her.  how  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  beside  the  straight,  high- 
backed,  leather-covered  cliair,  and  poured 
out  her  soul  before  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNCLE  REDE. 

rriTGITST  came  and  with  it  the  time  for 

j\_    Marian's    pilgrimage    to    her    father's 

house.    Ever  since  the  holidays  began 

Marian  had  looked  forward  with  a  certain 


uneasiness  to  this  event.  She  would  gladly 
have  found  some  excuse  for  not  going,  and 
as  the  day  drew  near  awoke  every  morniug 
wondering  if  she  had  not  a  headache  or 
other  premonition  of  illness.  If  she  were 
sick  Aunt  Emily  would  not  lot  her  go.  But 
she  could  not  get  up  a  headache  or  any  kind 
of  ache,  and  kept  a  remarkably  good  appe- 
tite. 

She  and  Mabel  and  Ruby  had  been  having 
such  a  nice  time  tliis  vacation.  Uncle  Ales 
had  gone  back  to  tlie  hospital  a  month  ago. 
They  missed  him  very  much,  but  found  they 
could  still  help  to  nurse  him.  For  every 
morning  there  was  a  waiter  or  baslvet  made 
rea<ly,  and  the  three  carried  it  by  turns  over 
to  the  hospital  and  up  to  Uncle  Alex.  Some- 
times motlier  got  the  waiter  ready,  some- 
times Aunt  Sarah;  and  there  was  always  the 
choicest  flower  that  the  garden  afforded  to 
go  along  with  it. 

One  morning  as  they  were  starting  off. 
Aunt  Sarah  called  Ruby  to  the  corner  of  the 
piazza  and  gave  liim  three  roses  from  her 
own  pet  climber  which  no  one  else  ever 
touclied.  They  were  cream  roses  with  the 
delicious  odor  of  tea.  She  often  pulled  the 
flowers  for  the  table  or  sideboard,  but  it 
was  seldom  that  she  honored  a  visitor  with 
a  bud. 

Aunt  Sarah  did  not  tell  Ruby  what  to  do 
with  the  three  sweet  roses,  Ijut  he  knew 
very  well.  He  went  straight  up  to  Uncle 
Alex  with  them. 

"  These  were  the  prettiest  ones  on  the 
bush,"  he  said.  "Aunt  Sarah's  bush;  she 
sent  them  to  you." 

Uncle  Alex  was  learning  to  put  his  own 
construction  upon  Ruby's  statenient-s.  Ruby 
was  honest  as  the  day.  but  in  perfect  good 
faith  often  allowed  himself  wide  latitude. 
Nevertheless,  the  sick  man  took  tlie  roses 
and  laid  his  cheek  upon  them  an  instant. 

Mabel  and  Marian  were  well  pleased  when 
they  were  permitted  to  uncover  the  tempt- 
ing viands,  and  if  Uncle  Alex  could  eal. 
their  joy  was  great.  He  always  tried  to  eat 
to  please  them,  but  sometimes  it  was 
too  much  for  him.  and  they  would  let 
him  off  with  the  promise  to  take  some  after 
awhile. 

Marian  said  it  was  the  happiest  vacation 
she  had  ever  had,  and  Mabel  said  so,  too; 
as  for  Ruby,  he  said  little  about  it,  but  every 
day  seemed  a  quietly  happy  one  to  him. 

"  I  tliink  it's  because  we  are  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody,"  Marian  confided  to 
Mabel,   "  that  the  time  passes  so  fast,  and 
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yve  like  every  day  so  well.    But.  Mabel,  it'.s 

passing  too  fast   for  me,"  — a  ileep   breatli 

here.    "  Next  weeli  I'll  have  to  go  —"    She 

tlunislit   she  ought   to   say    "  home,"   but   it 

didu't  sound  risht.    Theu  a  bright  thought 

struelc   her.    "  Wliy.    Mabel,    why   cau't  you 

go  with  me?    I'll  aslj 

A  u  n  t     Emily     right 

away.     You     will,     if 

.she     lets    you,     won't 

you?    It    will    be    so 

different     if     I     have 

you.     I     won't     mind 

Mrs.     Green    and  — 

everything." 

Mabel  was  not  so 
enthusiastic;  she  was 
sorry  that  Marian 
must  go,  but  some  of 
Dinah's  stories  had 
reached  her  ears  and 
she  felt  a  strong  dread 
of  the  gloomy  man- 
sion: and  of  Marian's 
father,  too— the  tall, 
stern,  silent  man 
whom  she  had  seen 
once  when  he  came  to 
visit  his  little  daugh- 
ter. But  Mabel  tried 
to  forget  herself  for 
Marian's  salce. 

"  Why,  yes,  Marian, 
If  mother  says  so." 

But  mother  did  not 
say  so.  Mabel  had 
had  two  chills,  her 
complexion  was  waxy, 
and  she  ate  next  to 
nothing.  She  could 
not  be  spared  from 
her  mother's  sight 
now. 

Mabel  kissed  Marian 
and  said  she  would 
have  gone  if  her 
mother  had  been  will- 
ing: but  she  could  not 
say  she  was  sorry, 
and  she  could  not  help 
the  short  sigh  of  re- 
lief. Marian  felt  it  a  little,  but  did  not  blame 
her  cousin.  She  was  feeling  very  sad  .lust 
two  days  before  her  departure,  when  Ruby 
found  her  sitting  in  the  lilirary  in  the  twi- 
light, her  head  resting  on  tlie  window  sill. 

"  How  wonld  you  like  me  to  go  home  with 
you,  Marian?"  he  asked. 


"  Why,  Ruby,  I  would  just  love  to  have 
you  go!    Xow  will  you?'' 

Kul)y  had  not  consulted  liead(iuarters.  but 
lie  did  at  the  tea  table,  and  there  was  some 
discussion  that  night.  Father  and  mother 
thought    it    might    be    possible,    he    was    so 
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much  in  earnest,  and  they  were  sorry  for 
Marian.  But  Aunt  Sarah  would  hear  none 
of  it.  She  gave  out  all  sorts  of  reasons,  but 
the  truth  was  she  had  never  been  separated 
from  the  child  but  one  night  since  she  liad 
first  laid  eyes  on  him,  and  that  uiglit  was 
one  too  many  for  her. 
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Soniphow.  she  gave  in  at  last;  perhaps 
it  was  tlie  sifilit  of  Marian's  tearful  face 
;uul  tlie  tlionslit  of  the  child's  homesickness. 
It  was  the  more  remarlvable  as  Aunt  Sarah 
w;;s  not  often  accused  of  giving  in. 

So  Mabel  was  left  alone  to  minister  to  the 
invalid,  and  the  two  set  off  on  their  journey. 
'1  liere  was  a  long  ride  on  the  cars,  then  the,\' 
got  off  in  the  midst  of  so  tuuch  stir  and 
bustle  and  noise  of  vehicles  and  talking  and 
hiuglnng  and  men  calling  out  something  nt 
llu"  top  of  tlieir  voices  about  "  this  wa.v." 
and  '■  JIansiou  House  omnibus,"  anil  such 
tilings,  that  Kuby  was  reall.v  bewildered, 
and  held  tight  to  Marian's  hand.  And 
Marian  was  glad  that  Ltinah  was  with  them, 
though  she  had  been  very  sure  they  could 
get  on  without  her. 

Dinah  was  no  veteran  in  the  service,  but 
she  had  strong  arms  that  gathered  up  the 
outlying  luggage  and  pushed  through  the 
jostling  crowd.  They  made  their  way  to  the 
waiting-room,  where  the  neat  waitress 
looked  after  them  till  Prof.  Rede's  carriage 
rolled  up,  and  Pete's  dusky  countenance, 
upon  which  always  sat  a  chronic  grin, 
showed  itself  from  the  driver's  seat. 

Dinah,  upon  whose  impassiveuess  the  joy 
of  meeting  or  the  sorrow  of  parting  made 
not  the  slightest  impression,  returned  a  caiv- 
less  nod  to  the  delighted  salute  from  the 
driver's  seat,  and  busied  herself  packing 
children  and  bundles. 

Ruby  shook  hands  with  the  colored  wait- 
ress when  he  said  good  -  b.v,  and  said  he 
was  much  obliged  to  her.  Then  Pete  crackeil 
his  whip  over  the  black  horses,  and  away 
they  went,  out  of  the  city  and  over  four 
miles  of  beautiful  country  road,  gently  roll- 
ing, to  Glenwood. 

"  Uncle  Rede  has  a  pretty  place,  Marian," 
Ruby  said,  as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  of 
water-o.aks. 

He  did  not  like  the  house  so  well  when  the 
carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the  door,  it  was 
such  a  dark  red  and  looked  like  the  jail 
where  they  put  people  who  did  bad  things; 
but  he  thought  he'd  better  not  tell  Marian 
that. 

Mrs.  Green  opened  the  door  as  they  came 
up  the  steps,  and  Marian  thought  she  w-as 
taller  and  straighter  and  cleaner  than  ever. 
She  held  out  a  stiff  right  hand,  which 
Marian  touched  with  hers,  but  Ruby  caught 
and  shook  it  heartil.v. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Green.  Where 
is  Uncle  Rede?" 

Mrs.   Green   was   not  accustomed   to  chil- 


dren or  to  anyone  else  who  asked  questions 
or  expressed  pleasure  in  her  acquaintance. 
Marian  had  come  in  and  out  inan.v  times, 
but  had  never  asked  "  Where's  father?"  and 
it  had  seemed  natural  enough. 

The  housekeeper  looked  with  some  curi- 
osity at  this  new  specimen,  and  answered, 
with  great  precision,  that  Prof.  Rede  was  iu 
his  study. 

"  Does  he  know  we  haye  come?" 

Mrs.  Green  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
Rub.v  said,  "  Oh,  well,  you  needn't  trouble; 
we'll  just  go  up.  Come,  Marian;  you  know 
the  wa.v." 

Hut  Marian  shrank  back  and  glanced  up 
at  Mrs.  Green.  That  lad.v  said  nothing,  but 
turned  her  eyes  toward  this  strange  young 
creature  making  for  the  stairs. 

"  Come,  Marian,  make  haste  before  he 
hears.    AVe'U  jusj;  run  up  and  s'prise  him." 

Marian  did  not  know  what  to  do  but  fol- 
low. Ruliy  kept  in  the  lead.  When  they 
reached  the  landing  he  whisjiered  behind  his 
hand: 

"Won't  he  be  glad!" 

They  did  not  hear  any  response  to  the 
knock,  but  to  Ruby  a  father  was  a  father, 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  enter  without  ,a 
bidding. 

Anyone  but  Ruby  would  have  been  taken 
aback  at  sight  of  this  long  room,  lighted  by 
two  windows,  yet  strangely  gloomy;  with 
its  rows  of  glass  cases  round  the  walls,  in 
which  were  all  manner  of  flying,  walking 
and  creeping  things,  and  its  skeleton,  not 
in  the  closet,  but  in  full  view.  And  not  the 
most  attractive  object  was  the  gaunt  figure 
bending  over  a  table  before  one  of  the  win- 
dows, looking  at  something  through  a  glass. 

"Here  we  are.  Uncle  Rede,  Marian  and 
me!  We  did  s'prise  you,  didn't  we?"  and 
Ruby  advanced,  quite  joyful  that  his  plan 
had  succeeded.  He  not  only  held  out  his 
small  hand,  but  put  up  his  rosy  Hiss  to  be 
kissed. 

The  tall  man  looked  at  him  as  if  he  did 
not  understand,  then  stooped  and  touched 
the  lips  with  his  own.  When  Marian  drew 
near,  trembling  and  almost  pale,  he  kissed 
her  forehead,  or  touched  it  with  his  lips,  and 
asked  how  she  was. 

Marian  caught  Ruby's  hand  and  said  hur- 
riedly that  they  had  better  go  and  get  off 
their  thing.s.  But  Ruby  was  of  another 
mind. 

"  What  were  you  looking  at  when  we  came 
in.  Uncle  Rede?    May  I  see  it?"  he  asked. 

The  silent  man  lifted  him  up  to  the  level 
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of  the  table  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  put  the  glass  to  his  eye. 

"Oh.  where  did  it  come  from?  It  wasn't 
on  the  talile  just  now!  Oh,  Marian,  come 
and  see!    It's  all  shiny!" 

Marian,  curious  to  see,  but  afraid  to  got 
too  near  her  father,  came  up  timidly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  loolved  over. 
She  didn't  see  anything  but  a  very  small 
object,  a  tiuy  bug  in  fact,  but  Ruby  con- 
tinued his  exclamations. 

"  Don't  you  see.  Marian?  There,  just  look! 
■SN'hy,"  talving  his  eye  from  the  glass,  "  it's 
gone  .igaiu!  Is  it  in  the  glass,  Uncle 
Rede'r' 

The  gloomy  face  of  the  scientist  seemed 
almost  interested  in  the  child's  wonder.  He 
showed  him  the  tiny  object  upon  the  table, 
then  placed  the  glass  over  it  and  told  him 
how  the  strange  creature  he  saw  was  not 
in  the  glass,  but  only  the  little  bug  seen 
through  the  glass. 

"  Aud  how  does  the  glass  change  it  so?" 

"  It  magnifies  it." 

"  Sir?" 

"Magnifies  it  — makes  it  large." 

Ruby  was  lost  in  wonder.  "  Let  Marian 
see  now."  he  said. 

Marian  looked,  and  was  astonished,  but 
she  could  not  forget  what  hand  it  was  that 
held  the  glass,  and  could  not  breathe  with 
perfect  freedom.  She  reminded  Rul\v  again 
that  they  must  get  off  their  thiugs  and  be 
ready  for  tea. 

"Yes.  I  expect  we  must  go,"  he  consented; 
"  but  we'll  see  you  at  tea.  Uncle  Rede." 

The  tall  man  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
looked  at  Rul)y  with  his  gloomy  eyes. 

But  Ruliy  did  not  wait  for  words.  When 
he  had  washed  his  face  and  brushed  his 
hair  and  changed  his  traveling  waist  for  a 
fresh  one,  and  Marian  had  fastened  on  his 
plaid  tie,  he  went  to  the  study  door  again 
and  knocked.  This  time  he  heard  a  "  come  " 
that  sounded  far  away,  and  he  walked  right 
in. 

"  I  stopped  to  go  down  to  supper  with  you. 
Uncle  Rede.    Are  you  looking  at  it  yet?" 

Uncle  Redo  had  not  thought  of  taking 
supper  with  these  two  children.  He  usually 
took  his  meals  up  here  in  his  study,  alone 
except  for  the  creatures  on  the  walls  and 
the  skeleton,  and  he  did  not  like  changes. 
But,  like  most  people,  he  did  not  know  how 
to  say  "  no "  to  Ruby,  so  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  downstairs. 

Marian  was  in  the  dining-room  when  they 
entered,  hand  in  hand.  Ruby  talking.    Mrs. 


Green  was  putting  a  plate  of  bread  on  the 
table.  She  had  laid  plates  for  two  only:  now 
she  hastily  placed  a  third  aud  withdrew. 

AVhen  they  were  seated  Marian's  father 
turned  up  his  plate  and  passed  the  bread. 
Ruby  did  not  take  any,  but  looked  straiglit 
into  his  fSce  and  said: 

"  Why,  you  are  like  father  was  once,  Uncle 
Rede;  you  forgot  somethiug." 

"  Forgot?" 

"  Yes.  sir;  the  blessing,  you  know." 

Uncle  Redo  set  the  plate  down  and  said, 
"Will  you  say  it  for  us?" 

Ruby  bowed  his  head  over  his  folded 
hands  and  said  with  sweet  simplicity  the 
words  his  mother  had  taught  him  to  say 
over  his  little  plate,  when  he  was  very  small 
and  ate  in  the  nursery:  "  God  bless  our 
daily  bread." 

When  the  hot  muffins  were  ready,  Tabby, 
the  cook,  brought  them  in.  Tabby  was  as 
like  Pete  as  a  smiling  mother  could  be  like 
a  smiling  son.  and  to  her  smiles  she  added 
courtesies  aud  "  yessum  "  or  "  yessur,"  and 
•'  now  I  do  say."  in  season  aud  out  of  season. 

The  dining-room  was  very  pleasant  —  a. 
front  room  aud  wonderfully  clean.  The  dark 
maliogauy  furniture,  tlie  windows,  the  silver 
and  china— everything,  shone.  It  had  always 
been  so.  and  Marian  had  often  wished  tliere 
were  some  dirt  somewhere:  this  cleanliness 
was  painful  to  her.  for  it  made  her  think  all 
the  time  of  Mrs.  Green's  straight  back  aud 
bony  face  and  spotless  neckerchief. 

Every  time  Ruby  looked  up  he  saw  him- 
self in  the  round  glass  over  the  sideboard, 
and  he  frequently  adjusted  his  tie  and 
pushed  the  short  curls  awa.v  from  his  fore- 
head. He  talked  a  good  deal,  expressed  him- 
self as  pleased  with  everything,  and  asked 
many  questions  which  his  host  found  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  When  Tabby  came  in  witli 
the  muffins,  bobbing  her  white-turbaned 
head,  he  asked  how  she  was.  Tabby  was 
delighted  and  came  near  dropping  muffins 
along  with  courtesies.  Then  he  took  a 
mutlin  and  said  it  was  very  nice,  and  the 
bread  and  milk  were  nice.  too. 

There  is  no  telling  what  Tabb.y  might  not 
have  dropped  at  that,  had  not  a  sudden 
change  came  over  the  face  of  the  little 
visitor.  Whether  he  had  felt  it  all  along 
and  had  been  struggling  against  it.  or 
whether  the  sight  of  these  homely  articles, 
bread  and  milk,  brought  a  too  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  another  tea  table,  I  do  not  know,  but 
a  wave  of  homesickness  swept  through  his 
little  heart,  and  he  broke  out  weeping: 
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"  I  want  mother!    I  want  mother!" 

Prof.  Uede  rose  hastily.  Marian,  wringing 
her  hands  and  weeping  al.so.  ran  to  the  door, 
calUnc  Mrs.  Green  and  Tabby,  she  knew 
not  why,  and  then  threw  her  arms  about 
Ruby  and  begged  him  not  to  cry. 

"  You  shall  go  home  to-morrow  if  you 
want  to.  Ruby  —  yes,  to-morrow;  Dinah  will 
go  with  you." 

Ruby  did  not  say  any  more,  but  lot  Dinah 
carry  him  upstairs,  and  there  in  the  great 
bed-room,  by  Marian's  side,  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


WHAT  THEN? 

HE  next  morning  Ruby 
did  not  wake  till 
Marian  had  gone  down- 
stairs, but  Dinah  was 
there  and  helped  him 
to  dress.  He  went 
down  to  the  dinin;;- 
r  o  o  m  and  f  o  u  n  d 
Marian  there  alone. 
Tabby    were    bringing    In 


and 


Mrs.    Green 
breakfast. 

"  You  can  pour  the  coffee.  Miss  Marian," 
said  Mrs.  Green,  putting  down  the  shining 
pot. 

"Why.  Where's  Uncle  Rede?"  asked  Ruby, 
with  a  shadow  on  his  countenance,  for  there 
Tv-ere  only  two  plates.  Prof.  Rede  had  taken 
breakfast  in  his  study  an  hour  ago.  "  And 
why  don't  you  eat  with  us,  Mrs.  Green?" 

Mrs.  Green  said  she  took  her  meals  in  the 
serviug-room. 

"  But  we  will  be  so  glad  to  have  you;  it'll 
be  more  like  home."  There  was  a  hint  of 
breaking  in  his  voice,  but  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  stood  up  bravely.  "  There, 
now;  Marian  will  sit  on  this  side  and  you  at 
the  coffee  pot,  and  It'll  be  all  right.  Here's 
another  chair,  and  Marian  will  get  a  plate 
and  knife  and  fork,  if  you  will  tell  her 
where  the.v  are." 

,  Mrs.  Green  was  under  the  spell,  and  did  as 
•directed. 

"  This  is  real  nice,"  continued  Ruby,  when 
they  were  seated.  "  Marian  pours  out  the 
•coffee  very  well,  but  I  think  there  ought  al- 
ways to  be  a  big  lady  at  the  table." 

He  a.sked  the  blessing  again  and  they  got 
through  the  meal  well  enough.    Only  Ruby 


did  not  talk  much,  and  his  face  was  slightly 
troul)led. 

After  breakfast,  when  he  and  Marian  re- 
tired to  tlie  piazza,  lie  asked:  "  Do  you 
reckon  Uncle  Rede  was  worried  about  me 
last  night,  Marian?  AVas  that  why  he  did 
not  come  to  Ijreakfast?" 

Marian  thought  not.  "  Father  hardly  ever 
conies  downstairs  to  his  meals;  he  taki;s 
them  in  his  study." 

"  Is  that  it?  But  I  wonder  why  he  does? 
I  think  it  is  so  much  nicer  to  be  with  the 
others." 

■■  Ruliy."  Marian  began,  "do  you  know 
what  I  told  you  last  night?  If  you're  — 
you're  —  if  .vou  want  to  go  home,  Dinah  can 
go  and  take  you." 

Ruby  bit  liis  lip  and  winked  very  hard. 
This  was  his  first  experience  from  home  and 
his  first  homesickness.  AVhen  he  thought 
about  them  all,  especi.ally  mother  and  Aunt 
Sarah,  lie  had  to  swallow  hard  and  bridle 
up  his  head. 

■'  No.  Marian,  I  want  to  see  them,  and  last 
night  I  just  couldn't  help  It;  but  I've  come 
here  to  stay  with  you,  and  I'm  going  to  stay 
till  you  go  back.  I  expect  it'll  be  bad  every 
night,  'most  —  yon  think  more  about  it  then 
than  in  the  day  —  but  I'm  going  to  stay." 

Marian  put  her  arms  about  him  and  called 
him  a  dear  little  fellow.  She  said  they  could 
find  some  books  in  the  library,  and  would 
have  a  nice  time  reading  and  looking  at  pic- 
tures. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  to  see  all  round  the 
place,"  said  Ruby. 

That  sun  had  not  set  before  he  had  made 
a  thorough  investigation.  He  started  with 
Mrs.  (Jreen;  found  out  how  early  she  got  up 
in  the  morning  and  what  she  did  first; 
learned  which  drawer  was  for  silver  and 
which  for  linen;  carried  the  pan  of  meal 
dougli  and  fed  the  chickens,  and  tried  to 
count  them  as  they  fluttered  round  his  feet; 
asked  what  they  were  going  to  have  for  din- 
ner, and  was  delighted  to  be  allowed  to  help 
Tabliy  pick  beans.  He  cut  up  apples,  too,  on 
the  back  porch,  while  Tabby  boblied  back 
and  forth  from  the  kitchen  and  blessed  his 
"  sweet  little  heart." 

Pete  hung  around  just  to  catch  sight  of  the 
"jolly  little  chap."  thereby  meriting  con- 
stant cuffs  and  reminders  to  "  ten'  ter  his 
bizuess  "  from  his  devoted  parent,  who,  dis- 
solving in  good  nature  toward  others,  car- 
ried, seemingly,  a  most  unnatural  grudge 
against  her  offspring. 

Pete's  dog,  Tony,  a  small,  lean,  yellowisli 
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crerniiro.  with  n  pitiful  face,  came  and  sat 
on  Ills  hauuflies  before  the  stranger,  tapping 
his  tail  upon  the  tloor  and  tixiuji  upon  him 
tliat  begging  look  peculiar  to  his  kind.  I'er- 
h.ijjs  he  was  begging  for  his  share  of  the 
:ift'ec-tion  which  instinct  told  him  was  here, 
for.  like  some  of  us  who  think  we  have  bet- 
ter perceptions.  Tony  did  not  realize  the 
place  he  occupied  in  one  lieart. 

Pete  was  his  mother's  own  child;  if  some 
ill-conditioned  youngster  or  any  other 
prowling  creature  ventured  to  attack  his  pet, 
or  speak  in  uncomplimentary  terms  of  his 
breed  or  color,  the  boy  would  poimce  upon 
him  with  unrelenting  fui'y.  while  in  the 
space  of  two  minutes  the  pet  might  be  sent 
yelping  away  for  the  slightest  misdemeanor. 
Ruby  thought  Tony  was  hungry,  and  asked 
Tabby  for  a  piece  of  biscuit.  Tabby  gave  it. 
but  said  he  was  "  plum'  full."  it  was  "  jes' 
his  everlastin'  way." 

When  Pete  went  to  curry  and  water  the 
horses,  Ruby  got  permission  to  go.  too.  He 
thought  they  were  beauties,  so  black  and 
sleek. 

"What  are  their  names.  Pete?"  he  asked. 

Pete  returned  that  "  dey  wuz  Cut  and  Go." 

"  Did  Uncle  Rede  name  them?" 

Pete  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 
"  Laws,  no.  Marse  Rube!  Misser  Rede,  he 
dunno  dey  got  no  names." 

So  Ruby  found  out  about  the  place. 

Uncle  Rede  did  not  come  down  to  dinner, 
and  as  the  afternoon  wore  away  Ruby  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  It  was  contrary  to  his 
etiquette  to  allow  a  day  to  pass  without  hav- 
ing some  words  with  every  person  in  the 
house,  if  every  person  were  in  a  condition  to 
be  spoken  to.  So  he  tapped  at  the  study 
door  and  was  admitted.  "The  recluse  sat  this 
time  by  the  table,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand. 

"  You  are  not  looking  through  the  glass 
now,  are  you.  Uncle  Rede?  I  thought  I 
would  come  up  to  see  you  awhile,  we  missed 
you  so  much." 

"  Missed  me?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Mrs.  Green  ate  breakfast  and 
dinner  with  us.  but  we  missed  you.  Y'ou 
must  get  tired  staying  here  all  the  time  by 
yourself.    Why  didn't  you  come  down?" 

"  I  am  very  busy,  child." 

"Busy?  Yes,  sir.  What  do  you  do.  Uncle 
Rede?  "sir?" 

"I  read  and  write." 

"And  what  are  these?"  —  looking  round 
at  the  creatures  upon  the  walls. 

"  Specimens." 


"  Sir?" 

"  Specimens." 

"  Yes.  sir;  and  what  do  you  do  with  the 
specimens?" 

"  Examine  them." 

"And  what  then?" 

"  I  find  how  they  are  made,  and  what  they 
can  do,  and  — " 

"  Y'es,  sir;  and  what  then?" 

"  What  then?"  It  was  the  question  this 
man  had  been  asking  himself  as  he  leaned 
his  head  upon  his  hand.  "  AVhat  good?  Wliat 
then?"  All  these  years  he  had  lived  apart 
from  his  kind,  all  these  years  he  had  bur- 
rowed with  the  worms  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  earth.  Searching  for  knowledge,  what 
had  he  found?  From  the  world  of  men. 
only  a  faint  whisper  penetrated  now  and 
then  the  walls  of  his  prison-house,  and  tliat 
told  of  rapacity  and  strife.  From  the  world 
of  nature  he  heard  loud  voices  that  told  of  a 
relentless  "  struggle  for  life."  a  perishing  of 
the  weak  and  helpless,  a  "  survival  of  the 
fittest."  Was  there  not  a  break  when  man 
was  made?  Had  not  the  Law,  the  nameles.s 
Force,  working  according  to  its  own  pleas- 
ure through  all  the  gradations  of  Life,  been 
suddenly  possessed  of  a  demon  when  the 
final  chapter  was  written?  Was  it,  then, 
final,  and  a  survival  of  the  unfit,  or  was  it  a 
digression,  whose  aim  would  be  seen  in  the 
millionth  year  from  ours?  Whatever  it  was. 
he  was  weary  of  it;  and  whether  his  race 
were  to  pass  away  and  leave  only  a  few 
fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the  growing 
rock,  or  \vhether  the  overthrow  of  his  race 
were  to  make  room  for  a  higher,  he  felt  now 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
could  gladly  lay  himself  down  where  no 
haunting  questions  would  ever  come  again. 

••  What  then.  Uncle  Rede?"  . 

How  many  times  the  child  might  have 
asked  the  question  he  did  not  know.  His 
mind  came  back  at  last,  and  there  was  tlie 
earnest  face  before  him,  and  the  question, 
—  his  own  question  —  in  his  ears. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  then,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  al)out  things. 
Uncle  Rede.    I  like  to  know  about  things'' 

And  now  the  professor  turns  inquisitor. 
"What  things  do  you  like  to  know?" 

"  Wliy,  how  the  water  gets  into  the  clouds 
and  comes  down  rain  and  waters  everything, 
and  makes  the  wheat  and  corn  and  gr.iss 
and  flowers  grow.  That's  the  prettiest.  I 
think,  about  the  little  seed.  Y'ou  put  ii  in 
the  ground,  and  it  bursts  and  sends  little 
green  shoots  up  and  little  roots  down,  and 
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tliey  fjpt  bicsc'r  and  bigger,  and  after  awliile 
there's  a  tnmk  and  leaves  and  a  great  bi.; 
trie,  and  the  bu-ds  make  their  nests  in  it. 
And  I  lil;e  to  know  about  the  pretty  little 
eggs,  and  the  tiny  birds  peeping  out  of  them, 
and  getting  feathers  and  growing  to  be 
big  mother-birds  after  a  while." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  the  professor; 
"why  do  you  like  to  know  all  that?" 

"Well,  I  just  like  to  know;  I  can't  tell 
why.  And  then  I  like  to  think  that  God 
made  tliera  all." 

"Why  did  he  make  them?  Why  did  he 
make  you?" 

"  Why,  Uncle  Rede,  grown  people  know 
better  than  little  children.  Don't  you  know 
the  catechism?  I  don't  know  much  of  it; 
Aunt  Sarah  wanted  to  teach  me,  but  mother 
said  I  was  too  little.  But  I  learned  some 
questions,  and  one  was,  '  Why  did  God  cre- 
ate man?'  and  the  answer  is,  'For  his  own 
glory.'  " 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  I  never  could  tell;  I  thought  I'd  better 
wait  till  I  got  to  be  a  man  before  I  tried  to 
understand;  but  I  think  God  made  us  be- 
cause he  wanted  something  to  love,  don't 
you?" 

The  man  of  science  did  not  say;  he  leaned 
his  sallow  cheelv  upon  his  hand. 

"  God  would  have  been  lonesome  in  this 
big  world  —  I  mean  all  round  ever.vwhere," 
describing  a  semicircle  with  one  hand, 
"  without  any  children  to  love.  .Just  lilve 
father  would  be  without  Mabel  and  me  and 
Ma  —  I  mean,  like  .you  would  be  without 
Marian.  Sometimes,  when  father  comes 
from  the  store  and  we  all  tumble  over  him, 
mother  says  we'd  better  run  away  and  let 
father  rest,  liut  he  hugs  us  up  tight  and 
says,  '  Why,  Emily,  I  couldn't  rest  without 
the  youngsters;  I  wish  we  had  a  dozen'.' 
God  is  our  father,  you  know.  Uncle  Rede, 
and  I  reckon  he  wants  a  heap  of  children  to 
love.  Oh,  I  hear  Pete  calling  Cut  and  Go; 
he  said  I  might  go  with  him  to  water  them. 
(Jood-by,  Uncle  Rede  —  I  don't  mean  good-b.v, 
though;  you  won't  be  too  busy  to  come  to 
supper,  will  you?'' 

Ruby  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  neither  did 
he  stand  upon  the  order  of  his  going.  In  two 
minutes  more  he  was  on  Go's  back  in  front 
of  Pete. 

The  professor  came  down  to  tea.  He 
came  down  to  tea  every  evening  after  that, 
and  sometimes  to  dinner,  but  alwa.TS  break- 
fasted  in   his  own  apartment.    He  Invited 


Ruby  to  come  up  whenever  he  felt  incline:!, 
and  Ruby  felt  inclined  every  day.  The 
scientist  might  be  ever  so  busy,  but  he 
would  lay  aside  his  work  to  answer  or  ask. 
questions. 

Sometimes  they  took  walks  together,  and 
Marian  went,  too:  then  the  professor  told 
about  the  birds  —  how  they  built  their  nests 
and  why  they  left  them.  In  his  laboratory 
were  many  curious  nests  and  stuffed  birds 
wh.ich  Ruby  never  tired  of.  The  professor 
told  them,  too,  about  the  trees,  and  how  they 
drank  in  the  rain  and  grew  and  flowered. 
To  Ruljy  it  was  all  the  story  of  God  and 
what  he  was  doing  every  day;  to  the 
scientist  it  was  the  principle  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction. 

Marian  listened,  but  spoke  little.  Ruby 
spoke  whenever  he  pleased  and  what  he 
thought,  without  reserve,  and  the  man  of 
learning  was  daily  astonished  at  his  ques- 
tions no  less  than  his  answers.  The  pro- 
fessor was  brought  face  to  face  with  wis- 
dom; that  wisdom  from  which  he  had  so 
long  turned  away  that  now  he  never  heard 
her  voice  crying  in  the  streets. 

One  day  the  three  were  in  the  woods. 
Marian  had  her  bool^,  the  professor  had  his; 
Ruby  liad  no  book,  but  a  lily  which  he  had 
plucked  from  a  cluster  growing  near  the 
door.  The  professor  soon  became  absorbed 
in  his  boolv,  Marian  in  hers,  so  Ruby  with- 
drew from  them  a  little,  stretched  himself 
upon  the  soft  grass,  and  contemplated  by 
turns  the  lily,  the  great  oak  spreading  above 
him,  the  blue  sky  showing  where  the  leaves 
did  not  meet,  and  the  sunshine  peeping  in 
here  and  tliere  as  through  a  lattice.  Some- 
times he  "  listened  to  the  still."  as  he  said 
to  himself.  After  a  time  a  little  bird  came 
and  sat  just  over  him  and  looked  intently 
at  the  three  silent  folk. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  I'm  .a  babes  in  the 
woods,"  mused  Ruby.  "  I'll  just  shut  my 
eyes  and  see  if  he'll  drop  leaves  on  me." 
And  so  lie  did;  but  as  no  leaves  fell,  the  pre- 
tended "  babes  "  opened  his  eyes  to  find  that 
the  little  bird  was  gone. 

Ruljy  was  sorry;  it  seemed  an  hour  that  he 
had  been  lying  there,  and  it  is  very  trying 
to  be  with  people  so  long  and  yet  not  be 
noticed.  By  and  by  a  gray  squirrel  ran 
round  the  great  tree  and  peeped  at  liim  witli 
his  sharp  little  eyes.  Rub.v  jumped  up  in  his 
deliglit,  and  the  visitor  fled  instantly,  run- 
ning iuto  his  hole  in  the  tree. 

Ruby  was  disappointed  again.  He  sat  up 
and  looked  at  Uncle  Rede  and  Marian,  but 
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neither  looked  at  him.  He  cleared  his  throat 
twiee.  He  waited  anotlier  very  long  ^vhile, 
tliou^h  not  so  long  as  before,  tlien  got  up 
and  went  over  to  Uncle  Rede,  the  lily  in  his 
hand. 

Tlie  professor  had  probably  come  to  the 
end  of  a  chapter;  he  closed  his  book. 

IJuby  seized  his  opportunity.  "  Uncle 
Rede."  —  holding  out  the  flower  —  "  who 
does  a  lily  always  make  you  think  of?" 

"Who?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Every  time  I  see  a  lily  I  think 
of  one  person.  It  is  .Jesus:  because  he  said, 
'Consider  the  lilies:  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin:  and'  —  whafs  the  rest,  Marian? 
I  never  can  remember  the  long  ones,  but  you 
always  can.    What  about   Solomon?" 

"  '  Even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arra.ved  like  one  of  these."  " 

"  Solomon  was  the  wisest  man  and  the 
richest  man  you  ever  saw,  but  lie  couldn't 
get  an.vbody  to  make  him  a  dress  tliat  would 
be  as  pretty  as  a  lily.  Because  (!od  made 
the  lily.  When  I  think  of  the  One  that  made 
the  world,  and  everythiug.  and  me,  I  sa.v 
(Jod,  and  he's  like  everybody's  father:  and 
when  I  think  of  the  one  that  people  could 
see,  and  that  walked  around  like  anybody, 
:ind  made  sick  people  well  and  said  things 
to  help  folks  along,  I  say  .Tesus,  and  he's  like 
everybody's  brother.  But  they're  the  same 
person,  too.  Now,  here.  Uncle  Rede,"  laying 
his  small  hand  upon  the  yellow  one  of  the 
scientist,  "  this  that  I'm  touching  is  you,  but 
there's  a  you  inside  that  I  can't  touch  and 
can't  see.  Mother  says  .Jesus  isn't  away  off 
in  heaven.  I  used  to  think  that,  but  he's  all 
around,  everywhere.  That  is  one  thing  1 
was  thinking  about  while  I  was  lying  over 
there.  1  think  about  it  when  Um  going  to 
school;  I  say  sometimes.  Jesus  is  going 
along  with  me  right  down  the  street,  and 
when  we're  playing  ball  at  recess,  and  when 
I  get  up  in  the  morning.  But  I  believe  I 
think  more  about  .Jesus  being  close  when  I'm 
out  in  the  woods  this  way  and  it's  still. 
Why,  Uncle  Rede,  I  never  have  sung  my 
hynm  for  you,  have  I?" 

And,  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
raising  his  bright  little  head,  beneath  the 
blue  sky,  he  sang: 

"  I  think  when  I  re.ad  that  sweet  story  of  old. 
When  Jesiis  was  here  aiiiDug  men. 

How  he  called  little  children  as  lambs  to  his 
fold, 
I  wish  I  had  been  with  them  then." 

And  all  the  rest  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  MY  LITTLE  DAUGHTER." 

UBY  did  not  neglect  Mrs. 
Green,  and  that  lady  un- 
bent, which  was  tlie  e.K- 
tremest  thing  that  she  could 
do.  She  kept  a  jar  of  cook- 
ies in  her  closet  and  gave 
him  one  every  day;  in  doing 
which  she  violated  con- 
science, for  she  considered  nothing  lit  for  the 
digestion  of  a  child  but  bread  and  milk.  She 
told  him  about  where  she  used  to  live,  and 
about  her  son  who  never  came  to  see  her,  he 
lived  so  far  away,  but  wrote  to  her  once  a 
year. 

Ruby  visited  the  kitchen  every  day,  and! 
the  stable  yard.  He  remonstrated  with' 
Tabby  on  her  treatment  of  her  son,  and  withi 
Pete  on  his  treatment  of  Tony.  Somehow- 
Pete  found  out  through  the  taciturn  Dinali 
the  story  of  Hover,  and  his  respect  for  the 
■■  little  uu  "  rose  higher  still,  and  he  began 
to  be  more  tender  with  Tony.  Tony  repaid 
him  with  such  slavish  devotion  that  hia 
master's  heart  was  touched. 

But  Ton.v  had  a  large  place  for  Rub.v,  .also. 
Rub.v  had  never  feared  a  dog,  except  it  were 
Sim's  Teck,  and  his  whole  spirit  had  been 
perverted  by  cruelty  until  there  was  notliin;^ 
luit  enmity  between  him  and  mankind, 
which  did  not  love  him  at  first  sight.  The 
other  children,  and  even  his  mother  ami 
Aunt  Sarah,  were  sometimes  afraiil  to  ap- 
proach certain  dogs  whose  reputation  was 
imsavory  or  manner  menacing,  but  Rub.v 
would  walk  right  up,  and,  though  there  was 
in  some  cases  a  showing  of  teeth  or  low 
growling,  it  soon  passed  away  beneath  the 
charm  of  that  voice  and  hand. 

What  was  it?  Some  said  it  was  because 
he  was  not  afraid;  no  animal  will  hurt  you 
if  yon  are  not  afraid.  But  why  was  he  not 
afraid?  I  think  it  was  love,  the  love  whicli 
knows  no  fear,  that  gave  him  this  boldness 
of  approach,  not  only  to  unreasoning  crea- 
tures, but  to  higher  creatures  as  well  —  and 
even  to  the  presence  of  the  Highest  of  all. 
He  loved,  and  was  not  afraid. 

The  month  was  going  by  ver.v  rapidly, 
even  to  Marian.  She  wrote  Mabel  tliat 
Glenwood  was  a  beautiful  place  this  sum- 
mer. Mrs.  Green  was  no  longer  offensive  to 
her,  and  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  father 
now,  thougli  she  never  approached  him  of 
her  own  will. 
It  was  the  evening  of  their  last  day  and 
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Marian  stood  before  the  fire  in  the  dining- 
room,  for  it  was  a  cool,  damp  day,  and  Mr.s. 
Green  hail  had  fires  kindled  more  for  health 
than  eonifort.  Marian  was  thinking  deeply 
and  did  not  hear  anyone  enter,  so  was 
startled  when  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
shoulder.  It  was  her  father  who  stood 
there. 

"  Marian,"  he  said,  "  you  are  like  your 
mother.    Have  you  seen  lier  picture?" 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  a  big  book.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  longer  with  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  then  Mrs.  Green  came  in  with 
the  tea  and  they  sat  down. 

Yes,  Marian  laad  seen  her  mother's  pic- 
ture, as  well  as  she  could  for  the  darkness 
of  the  great  parlor.  .She  could  never  make 
out  that  beautiful  face  as  belonging  to  a 
real,  live  person,  like  Aunt  Sarah,  or  even 
Aunt  Emily.  She  had  often  wondered  as  she 
looked  at  it,  if  her  mother  would  have  taken 
her  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her  as  Aunt 
Emily  did,  or  if  she  would  have  just 
touched  her  forehead  as  her  father  did,  and 
never  seemed  glad. 

Early  in  the  morning  Ruby  went  round  to 
tell  everything  good-b.Y.  Tabby  melted  to 
tears,  and  Pete  hung  behind  the  door,  and 
there  was  not  a  white  tooth  showing.  He 
gave  Ruby's  sleeve  .a  jerk  as  he  passed  out. 

"  Why,  Pete,  you're  going  to  drive  us, 
aren't  you?    We  won't  say  good-by  yet." 

Pete  motioned  mysteriously  toward  the 
stable  yard.  Ruby  followed  him  out.  In  the 
barn  Pete  fished  among  some  fodder  and 
produced  a  slatted  box  of  rough  make-up, 
and  from  it  came  sundry  taps  and  whines. 

"  Dere!  You  take  him,  Marse  Rube.  You 
los'  yo'  dog,  an'  he  like  you  pow'ful;"  and 
the  dusky  youth  thrust  the  box  upon  the 
little  boy.  It  was  a  heroic  effort,  and  Pete 
felt  his  weakness:  he  was  running  away 
when  Ruby  realized  the  truth. 

"  Oh,   Pete!    Pete!    Come  back!" 

Then  he  ran  and  caught  Pete,  who  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  return,  and  held  out  the 
treasure. 

"  Why,  Pete,  I  couldn't  take  your  dog:  he's 
yours,  you  know,  and  how  could  he  ever  be 
anybody  else's?  Tony  is  a  fine  dog  and  I  like 
him,  but  I'd  never  take  him  from  you.  And 
then.  Pete,  let  me  tell  you,  I  couldn't  —  I 
never  could!  Father  told  me  one  day,  after 
—  after  Rover  died,  where  there  was  a  nice 
little  puppy,  and  said  I  might  go  for  him; 
but  Pete,  you  know  how  it  was.  I  love  all 
the  dogs,  but  I  said.  '  Thank  you,  father; 
.y'ou  won't  mind,  but  I'd  rather  not.'  " 


Then  he  grasped  Pete's  great,  horny  hand 
and  handed  him  the  box  again. 

"  I  will  never  forget  you,  Pete;  we  will  al- 
ways be  friends.  1  will  never  forget  Tony, 
either."  He  got  out  his  handkerchief. 
"  There  must  be  smoke  in  here  somewhere, 
Pete:  it's  in  my  eyes;"  and  he  ran  to  the 
house  again. 

Mrs.  Green  secretly  handed  Ruby  a  bag 
of  cookies,  though  there  was  a  well-filled 
basket  in  Dinah's  care.  Uncle  Rede  helped 
the  children  into  the  carriage,  and  got  in 
himself. 

The  train  was  coming  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  station,  so  there  was  no  time  to  stop. 
The  kind  waitress,  in  her  neat  cap  and 
apron,  stood  in  the  door,  and  Ruby  called  to 
her  in  passing,  and  asked  how  she  did.  Pete 
had  to  hold  the  horses  some  distance  from 
the  engine,  but  called,  "  Good-by,  Marse 
Rube:  good-b.y.  Miss  Ma'an;"  and  flung  a 
kiss  from  the  back  of  his  hand  at  Miss 
Dinah,  who  paid  no  attention  at  all.  Ijut 
gathered  up  the  luggage  and  mounted  the 
car  steps  in  the  rear  of  her  party. 

Uncle  Rede  had  lifted  Ruby  in  his  arms; 
he  found  a  pleasant  seat  and  placed  him 
next  the  window.  Ruby  caught  him  tight 
about  the  neck  and  said: 

"  Good-by,  dear  Uncle  Rede.  You  have 
been  so  good  to  me!" 

Then  the  silent  man  bent  over  Marian, 
ki.ssed  her  full  upon  the  lips,  and  .said: 

"  Good-by,  my  little  daughter." 

The  conductor  had  called,  "All  aboard;" 
the  train  was  moving  slowly,  there  was  no 
time  to  lose:  the  professor  passed  out 
hastily,  and  did  not  see  his  little  daughter 
cover  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  did  not 
hear  as  she  burst  out  weeping. 

"  Oh.  Marian,  what  is  the  matter?  Oh, 
Marian,  don't!"  cried  Ruby,  putting  his  arm 
about  her.  "  Don't,  -Marian;  we're  going- 
home." 

"  Poor  father!  He  has  no  one  to  stay  with 
him!" 

"  Never  mind,  Marian;  we'll  go  back  some 
day." 

-^ 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

GHRISTMAS  was  just  a  week  off. 
"Oh,    JIarian,    what    do    you    tUiak! 
Mother  says  wo  may  have  a  party,  a 
real  Christmas  party,  for  our  class.    We  will 
have  a  supper  and  games  and  music  and  all 
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sorts  of  tilings:  and  we'll  send  out  invita- 
tions.   AVon't  it  be  just  nice,  though!" 

Marian  assented  with  enthusiasm. 

"  But  mother  says  we'd  best  not  tallv  about 
it  among  the  girls;  we'll  wait  and  surprise 
them.  Now.  .lust  think  how  Josie  and 
JIa<lge  and  Nell  and  all  of  them  will  feel 
wlien  they  find  a  pretty  little  note  on  their 
plates  — mother  says  she'll  get  tinted  paper 
—  •  The  pleasure  of  your  company  is  re- 
quested,' and  all  that 
— and  they're  never 
heard  a  breath  be- 
fore!" 

The  next  thing  was 
getting  up  the  invita- 
tions. Jlother  got  the 
tinted  paper,  the  pret- 
tiest M  a  b  e 1  and 
Marian  had  ever  seen, 
they  said,  and  they 
were  getting  the  list 
made  out  for  her  so 
that  she  might  write 
a  note  to  ea^'h  little 
girl. 

Marian  was  doing 
tile  writing  because 
she  wrote  sucli  a 
plain.  round  hand. 
Slie  put  down  eleven 
names,  tlien  stopped 
and   loolved  at  Mabol. 

"  You  linow  there's 
one  more,  Mabel;  but 
we  couldn't  asU  her, 
could  we';" 

••  Nan?" 

'•  Yes." 

Mabel  shook  her  head 
n't  be  nice  to  have  Nan, 

When  Aunt  Emily  came  in,  Marian  gave 
her  the  list.    She  read  it. 

"  Are  tliese  all?"  she  asked. 

The  girls  loolied  at  one  another. 

"  Mother.''  said  Mabel,  "  there  is  one  other 
girl.  Nan  Larkins.  Ijut  we  don't  think  it 
would  do  to  ask  her." 

••AVliy?" 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment. 

'•  It  isn't  Ijeeatise  she's  poor.  Aunt  Emil.v, 
and  wears  rough  shoes  and  coarse  clothes 
too  little  for  her,  and  lets  her  hair  liang  all 
round  her  face,  but —  but  — she's  not  good." 

■■  Not  good?" 

"No.  ma'am;  she  won't  study  her  lessons 
and  talks  right  back  to  Miss  Long,  and — 
and    sometimes    she    says    real    bad    words 


slowly.    "  It  would- 
'  she  said. 


when  we're  playing.  Vie  won't  nny  of  U3 
play  with  her  hardly,  now,  and  sometimes 
she  comes  up  behind  and  shakes  and  spoils 
all  the  checkerboard  just  as  we're  going  to 
get  the  game,  and  all  such  things  as  that; 
and  when  she  sees  she's  spoiled  our  fun  she 
points  her  finger  and  says,  '  Ya,  ya,  ya!'  and 
—  well,  she  isn't  good.  Aunt  Emily." 

"  No,    she   isn't   good,"    said    Aunt    Emily, 
"  and   it's  a  pity,   for  she   belongs   to  your 
class." 

"  Do  you  really 
think  we  ought  to  in- 
vite her,  mother?" 
asked  Mabel.  "  I 
think  it  would  spoil 
everytliing,  and  not 
any  of  tlie  girls  would 
like  to  play  with  her." 
"  And  she  would 
just  talk  as  loud. 
Aunt  Eniil.y!- she 
doesn't  mind  any- 
body." 

Aunt  Emily  said  it 
was  a  hard  (]uestion. 
If  it  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  poverty  and 
wearing  poor  clothes, 
there  would  be  no 
question;  if  it  was 
only  loud  talking,  they 
miglit  overlook  that; 
but  to  invite  a  girl 
wlio  would  spoil 
everything  because 
she  was  "  not  good  " 
was  another  matter. 
"  Wo  will  think  about  it,  though,"  said 
mother.  "  Poor  Nan!  She  hasn't  much  help 
at  home  to  make  her  good,  I  think." 

Ruliy  had  been  curled  np  in  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  reading.  Nobody  thought  of  him, 
for  he  said  nothing. 

Uncle  Alex  was  there  to  tea  that  night. 
He  was  still  in  the  hospital,  but  was  better 
and  able  to  walk  about  some. 

"  And  so  you  chicks  are  going  to  have  a 
Christmas  party  —  a  real  one,  JIal)el  says. 
What's  an  unreal  one.  Miss  Mab?"  asked 
Mr.    Vane,   disliing  the  oatmeal. 

Mabel  didn't  know,  but  she  knew  a  real 
one  was  something  just  splendid. 

"How  manv  in  your  class?"  asked  Auu\ 
Sarah. 
JIarian  said  there  were  fourteen. 
"  So  there'll  be  twelve  invitations  to  send. 
Now  you'd  best  press  each  one  to  come,  for 
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if  one  should  fail  you'd  have  the  unlucky 
nuinlH'f,"  said  Mr.  S'aue  playfully. 

Mahel  drooped  her  head  a  little.  Marian 
went  on  eating  oatmeal  without  a  word. 

Ruby  sat  on  Aunt  Sarah's  left,  and  the 
two  girls  sat  one  on  either  side  of  Uncle 
Alex.  Suddenly  Ruby  looked  up  at  the  girls 
opposite. 

"  Mabel  and  Marian,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I'd 
ask  Nan." 

"Who's  Nan?"  questioned  his  father. 

"  Nan's  in  their  class,  and  she  doesn't  al- 
ways talk  pretty;  but,  Mabel,  it's  to  be  a  real 
Christmas  party,  isn't  it?" 

"  Ye-es." 

"  Well,  then,  I'd  ask  her,  because  Jesus 
loves  her.  You  know  ho  must  love  every 
one." 

There  was  a  silence  all  round.  The  two 
girls  looked  at  Ruby  with  sudden  wonder  in 
their  eyes.  Mr.  Vane's  playfulness  vanished. 
Uncle  Alex  rested  upon  one  hand  his  face, 
which  was  sad  and  weary  still,  and  fixed  his 
great  eyes  upon  the  little  lad. 

Ruby  did  not  see  that  he  was  the  center 
of  attraction,  but  asked  for  some  more 
cream  and  went  solemnly  on. 

"  That  was  in  our  last  Sunday's  lesson, 
and  I  learned  it  by  heart;  that's  how  I  came 
to  know  it — '  Wlio  loved  me,  and  gave  him- 
self for  me.'  He  must  have  loved  Nan,  too. 
I   believe  I'd  invite  her." 

That  night  there  was  an  amendment  to  the 
list,  and  when  Mrs.  Vane  found  it  on  the 
library  table  next  morning,  after  the  chil- 
dren had  gone  to  school,  there  were  twelve 
names  —  "  Nannie  Larkins  "  written  plainer 
and  lieavier  than  the  rest. 

The  tinted  envelopes  were  to  be  posted, 
but  Ruby  said,  "  Mother,  if  you'll  let  me,  I'll 
take  Nan's  round  to  her  house." 

"That  will  be  a  good  idea.  I  thinlv."  said  his 
mother;  "  it  might  not  get  to  her  through 
the  postotfice  until  too  late,  as  they  probably 
do  not  get  mail  regularly." 

So  Ruljy  went  to  the  tumble-down  house 
where  the  Larkiuses  lived,  and  tapped  at  the 
door.  A  woman  whose  hair  was  as  red  and 
unkempt  and  whose  face  was  as  freckled  as 
Nan's,  whose  forehead  had  deep  up  and 
down  lines  between  the  eyes,  and  who 
looked  very  cross,  came  to  the  door.  A  two- 
years  child  was  hanging  to  her  skirt. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Larkins?"  asked  Ruby  very 
civilly,  taking  off  his  hat. 

"  I  reckon  I'm  that."  was  tlie  answer  in  a 
shrill  voice,  with  the  jarring  sound  in  it 
which  made  the  resemblance  to  her  daugh- 


ter, and  son  also,  complete.  "  You're  wantin' 
auythin'?" 

"  I  brouglit  this  to  Nan.  Is  she  here?"  and 
he  produced  the  missive. 

"  I  say,  you  Nan.  come  'ere!"  And,  thus 
summoned,  the  daughter  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

"  Nan,  Mabel  and  Marian  are  going  to 
have  a  Christmas  party,  a  real  one,  and  this 
is  your  invitation.  And  you  must  be  sure  to 
come." 

"My  what?"  cried  the  astonished  Nan,  tak- 
ing the  tinted  envelope  and  touching  it  deli- 
cately as  if  afraid  of  breaking  it;  "  my 
what?" 

"Your  invitation;  it's  asking  you,  inside, 
to  the  party.  You'll  let  her  come,  won't  you, 
Mrs  Larkins?" 

"  Come!  She'd  be  a  putty  'un  along  o'  you- 
uns  with  yer  silks  an'  satins  on.  Yer  ma'J 
not  want  the  sole  o'  her  shoes  on  her  kear- 
pet.  and  she'd  be  afeared  her  ole  rags  'ud 
spile  yer  fine  cheers." 

"  Oh.  no.  Mrs.  Larkins.  you  mustn't  think 
that  of  mother;  she  wrote  Nan  the  note." 

But  Mrs.  Larkins  eyed  both  the  note  and 
its  bearer  suspiciously. 

"  The  likes  o'  her  'ud  best  stay  away  fruni 
the  likes  o'  you."  Then,  looking  closely  at 
the  address,  "  Whose  name's  that  on  there? 
'Tain't  none  o'  hern." 

In  the  past  Mrs.  Larkins  had  been  able  to 
write  her  own  name,  but  ability  to  read  and 
write  had  been  lost  by  disuse;  and  Nan  her- 
self, accustomed  to  certain  rough-hewn 
characters  of  her  own.  could  not  make  out 
the  delicate  lettering;  besides,  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  hearing  herself  called  or  see- 
ing herself  put  down  as  Miss  Nannie  Lar- 
kins. 

"  Ef  Nan  Larkins  is  been  to  school  all  this 
time  an'  can't  read  her  own  name,  it's  a  po' 
case."  continued  the  suspicious  mother;  "  an' 
I  jes'  bleeve  it's  a  make-up;  yer  w-ant  ter 
make  er  fool  o'  my  gal.  and  git  her  ter  yer 
party  an'  git  er  laff  on  her.  An'  if  I  Icnowed 
it  I'd  turn  Teck  on  yer!"  and  the  woman 
waxed  vehement  in  voice  and  gesture. 

Ruby  looked  up  at  her  with  his  fearless 
eyes.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  he 
said;  "but  if  you  mean  that  you  think  the 
note  is  not  for  Nan.  you  are  niistalvon.  and 
if  you  will  take  it  to  anyone  they  will  tell 
you  that  is  her  name." 

The  young  Larkins  had  let  loose  his 
parent's  skirt:  he  made  his  way  to  Ruby's 
side,  caught  him  by  one  knee,  and  cried, 
"Hi,  hV" 
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•'How  do  you  do?"  said  Ruby,  trying  to 
sliako  bands.    "  Wliafs  your  uamo,   baby?" 

'•  Hi,  hil"  sliiniti'd  tlio  youugsUn'  again, 
witli  somotliin,^  of  tlio  family  voico. 

••  Tliere,  sood-l)y,"  said  Ridiy.  "  Good-by, 
Mrs.  Larkius.  (iood-by,  Xan;"  and  be  de- 
scended tile  tumblo-down  steps  and  went  bis 
wa.v. 

Ruby  did  not  tell   Mabel  and  Marian  his 
experience,    but    had    a 
loujr      talk      with      his 
mother  about  it. 

"  Why  would  they 
think  such  things, 
motlier?"  he  said. 

'■  It  is  a  pity;  Ijut, 
Paiby,  the  poor  and  ig- 
norant have  cause  to  be 
suspicious  of  those  who 
are  better  off  than 
themselves,  for  they 
are  often  ridiculed:  but 
we  must  try  to  make 
poor  Nan  and  her 
mother  understand  tliat 
we  are  in  earnest  and 
are   their   friends." 

Nan     was     trying     to 
make  something  out  of 
the    "  letter,"    the    first 
she   had   ever   received, 
when  Sim  came  in.    He 
banged    the    door    and 
knocked    over   a    chair, 
shoved    aside    the    Lar- 
kins    of    tender    years, 
who  upset  and  raised  a 
series    of    yells — I    can- 
not find  a  more  agree- 
able word  to  fit — sat  down  on  one  side  of  the 
tirepl.ace,  vigorously  kicking  Teck  and  com- 
manding him  with  no  soft  speech  to   "  git 
frum     befo'     him."    That     misused     animal 
sliowed  his  teeth  in  a  snarl,  whereupon  his 
master    wislied    to    know    if    a    beast    lilie 
that  dared  to  look   ugly  at  him,   and  gave 
a   more   vigorous    klclv.    this   time    with    his 
heel,  whicli  sent  the  creature  howling  from 
the  room. 

The  mother  came  in  from  the  kitchen  ad- 
joining, and,  as  Larkius  jimior  was  still  in- 
dulging in  a  full  exercise  of  his  lungs,  made 
at  her  first-born  as  if  to  cuff  his  ears,  but 
desisted,  picked  up  the  child,  shoolc  it,  tossed 
it  upon  a  bed  in  the  corner,  with  orders  to 
"  shet  up,"  and  turned  upon  her  eldest  again 
to  know  why  it  was  he  never  could  set  liis 
foot  in  the  house  without  making  a  racket. 


"  When  yer  pa  comes,  I'll  have  him  ter 
thrash  yer,  if  yer  don't  nundl"  And  Pa  Lar- 
kius, with  his  weak  wit  and  strong  black- 
smith's arm,  could  do  tliat  well, 

Wlieu    the   youngest   had   exhausted   him- 
self and  the  motlier  had  gone  back  to  the 
Ivitcheu,  Nan  went  over  to  Sim  and  Iianded 
him  the  tinted  envelope. 
"  Sim,  you  can  read  it.    Is  it  my  name?" 
Sim,    who   was   some- 
tliing    of    a    scribe    and 
prided  liimself  upon  it, 
spelled    out    the    char- 
acters. 

'•  ■  M-i-s-s  ' — you're  no 
Miss.  ■  N-a-n-n-i-e ' — 
Nannie,  bumpli!  'Lar- 
kius.' Sho!  Where'd 
yer  git  it,  Nan?" 

'•  Kead  the  iuside!" 
cried  his  sister,  breath- 
less. 

There  was  some  more 
spelling,  but  we  will 
not  lose  time  witli  it. 
At  the  conclusion  Sim 
read  it  all  as  follows: 

"The  pleasure  of 
yoiTr  company  is  re- 
quested at  our  Christ- 
mas ijarty,  Christmas 
night. 
i  '•  Mabel  and  Marian." 

Sim      gave      a      long 

whistle.    "  Aiu't  that  a 

stunner!      Yer'U  look  it 

I"-  at  a  Christmas  party!" 

■•  Sim,  yer  roclcon  it's 

ter   poke   fun    at   me?" 

"  Yes,  yer  simpleton!  They'll  set  yer  up 
in  a  chair  and  pint  their  fingers  at  yer  ber- 
hiu'  .yer  back,  an'  giggle,  an'  say,  '  Look  at 
our  tine  yaller  frock  now,  an'  our  clod-hop- 
per shoes  an'  striped  stoekiu's!  And  ain't 
our  hair  banged  in  stylel  An'  yer  keant  see 
er  freckle  on  our  face  now,  kin  yer?'  Oh, 
yer'll  jes'  have  er  big  time,  now  won't  yer?" 
And  Sim's  laugh  was  loud,  but  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  at  all,  "  Here,  take  yer  putty  note. 
Miss  Nannie  Larkins,  an'  be  gittin'  yer 
white  slippers  on!" 

Nan  took  her  invitation  with  some  de- 
.spondency  and  sat  down  on  tlie  other  sid-r 
of  the  fire.  She  was  disappointed,  for  she 
had  hoped  for  something  better  from  Sim. 
There  was  a  sympathy  between  these  tn'o; 
such  a  sympath.v  as  you  sometimes  find  ex- 
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islins  between  two  natures  which  seem 
aiitngoiiistic  to  the  whole  world  besides. 
Tlioy  were  constantly  pitted  ajjainst  their 
luotlier.  and  stood  together  loyally.  Her 
scold  ins,  her  threatenings,  they  answered 
witli  jeers. 

Their  attitude  toward  the  father  was  dif- 
fei-eut.  A  man  of  few  words,  they  had  both 
felt  the  weight  of  his  hand,  when  lie  was 
wearied  of  their  contentions  in  his  presence, 
or  wlien  the  mother  fultilled  her  threats  and 
told  of  their  doings  in  his  absence.  Wlieu 
at  home  he  would  sit  for  hours,  smolcing  his 
pipe  and  looking  into  the  fire,  never  speak- 
ing a  word.  They  always  quieted  down 
wien  he  first  came  in,  and  slunk  off  some- 
where. Gradually  they  waxed  bold  and 
bolder,  and  the  noise  of  contention  would  be 
heard  again.  Sometimes  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion until  they  almost  forgot  his  presence, 
then  suddenly  rising,  without  warning  or 
without  a  word,  would  deal  blows  from  that 
brawny  arm  with  its  muscles  strong  as  iron 
bands.  If  Sim  or  Teck  —  for  the  master  was 
held  responsible  for  the  doings  of  his  dog  — 
had  been  guilt.v  of  some  aggravated  misde- 
meanor, the  mother  was  as  good  as  her  word 
and  made  a  report;  then  the  leather  strap 
which  hung  over  the  fire-board  was  taken 
down  and  Sim  was  made  to  suffer. 

Nan  was  just  tucking  away  the  invitation 
In  her  bosom  when  her  father's  step  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Her  mother  might  make 
complaint  of  her  not  helping  with  the  sup- 
per: besides,  she  was  glad  enough  to  go 
when  her  father  came  in,  so  she  hastened  to 
the  kitchen.    Sim  went  to  feed  the  pig. 

The  youngest  was  hanging  about  his 
mother's  heels  and  irritating  her  spirit. 

"  Jes'  yer  take  that  youngun  and  hold 
him.  Nan,  an'  I'll  do  the  tilings  an'  ask  no- 
body no  odds.  Yer  pa'U  be  gittin'  hungry 
an'  raisin'  a  row." 

Nan  did  as  she  was  bid,  for  a  row  meant 
that  her  parent  came  into  the  kitclien  to  in- 
vestigate, and  most  probably  boxed  her  ears, 
judging  her  to  be  in  some  way  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble. 

The  evening  meal  was  passed  through 
without  personal  encounters.  The  father, 
after  taking  one  pipe  and  a  mug  of  the  vilest 
whisky  and  water,  rolled  himself  into  bed 
and  soon  the  room  resounded  with  his. 
snores.  Sim  turned  in  early,  also.  The 
youth  of  tender  age  gave  way  at  last",  and 
only  Xan  and  her  mother  sat  beside  the  fire. 

Nan  fumliled  with  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 

"Now,  yer  see  whut  yer  done!"  was  the 


filial  remark  with  which  she  began.  "  S'rn 
says  it's  er  genuine  note,  er  invite  to  the 
party,  an'  now  who's  to  go,  when  yer  done 
cut  up  about  it  and  sassed  Rube  like  yer 
done'.'" 

The  mother  tossed  her  head.  "  Yer  an' 
Sim  kin  make  up  all  the  tales  yer  want; 
ycr'll  not  git  the  run  on  me." 

■'  Well,  yer  can  bleeve  it,  or  yer  kin  not 
bleeve  it,  it's  all  one  to  me;  but  yer  kin  take 
it  to  the  biggest  school-teacher  in  the 
countr.v  an'  they'll  tell  yer  the  same  tale," 
was  the  daughter's  rejoinder. 

The  next  day  Nan  came  in  from  a  journey 
downtown,  triumphant.  Sim  and  her  mother 
were  both  present. 

"  I'll  tell  yer  whut,  Sim!"  she  cried,  out  of 
breath,  "  I  seen  the  lad.v  herself  —  Rube's 
ma  —  an'  Rube  w-as  with  her.  They  was  in  a 
store  buyin'  things.  An'  tereckly  Rube  he 
seen  mo  standin'  there  —  I  was  a-lookin'  at 
the  Chi'istmas  truck  —  an'  he  says,  '  Here  she 
is,  mother;  here's  Nan.'  Then  Mis'  Vane  she 
turn  round  an'  hole  out  her  ban",  jes'  so,  an' 
she  says,  '  Howdy  do.  Nan?  I'm  glad  to  sei> 
yer.  Me  an'  Ruby  was  goiu'  round  to  asl^ 
yer  mother  if  yer  could  come  to  our  party. 
Ruby  said  he  thought  she  did  not  imder- 
stand  that  I  had  invited  yer.'  Law!  yer  jes' 
ought  ter  seen  her  sliakin'  hands  with  me, 
like  I  was  one!  And  slie  says,  '  Yer  m.a  won't 
objec'  now,  will  she';'  an'  I  says,  '  No'm,  I 
reckon  not.'  An'  I  'lows  to  go.  You-uns  can 
say  whut  yer  please.    I  'lows  to  go." 

•■  Go  on.  Miss  Yaller  Frock!"  sneered  Sim. 
"  Yer'U  have  a  larky  time!  I  see  yer  now!'' 
And  his  laugh  was  loud  and  not  good  to 
hear. 

The  days  passed  slowly,  as  the  days  just 
before  Christmas  always  do,  and  then  the 
best  and  brightest  morning  of  the  whole 
year  dawned,  bringing  jo.v  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  homes  where  there  were  loving 
parents  and  happy  children. 

There  were  three  stockings  hanging  on  the 
mantel-piece  in  the  room  behind  Aunt 
Sarah's;  there  were  three  pairs  of  eyes  that 
found  it  very  hard  to  close  on  the  night  be- 
fore Christmas;  there  were  three  pairs  of 
bare  feet  that  touched  the  floor  almost  at  the 
same  instant  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and 
three  happy  voices  shouting,  "  Christmas 
gift!"  and  "  Let's  see  mine!"  and  "  Oh,  look! 
look!"  and  all  the  other  things  that  happy 
voices  will  shout.  There  was  much  talking 
and  laughing,  and  much  whispering  and 
l)Intting  to  "catch"  Aunt  Sarah  and  motlier 
and  father  and  Janet  and  Dinah,  and  much 


trotting  up  and  downstairs,  and  shoutinar 
Z  Jhnf  .'""  """^  "catchinK"  again,  until 
tne  wliole  bouse  was  in  a  tumult 

Janet  got  up  tlae  best  brealvfast  she  could 
anf    said  it  was  "  jes'  too  good  to  see  tlieiu 
oh.Uen    er    Looraliin'    tliat  -  er  -  way,"    and 
sniffled.  wliicU  slie  never 
failed  to  do  on  all  special 
occasions. 

Nobody    was    forgotten 
in  tliat  bouseliold.    Kuby 
eame     into     the     liitcheii 
after     brealifast,     called 
upon  .Tanet  to  be  seated 
blindfolded     her.     tested 
the  totality  of  the  blind- 
ness  by  holding  up   two 
fiugers    and    hearing    her 
say  •'  it  was  six."  climbed 
on  her  chair  behind,  and 
dropped  into  her  lap,  one 
by    one.    parcels,    a    gift 
from  each  member  of  the 
family.    As   each    bundle 
fell  .lanet  was  to  feel  and 
guess   what  it  was.   and 
tlie    guesses     brought 
shouts  of  laughter.  Janet 
was  moved  to  tears  and 
declared     there     "  wa'n't 
.  never    the    like    o'    this." 
which   she   had   declared 
for  twelve  years. 

Dinah  received  her 
gifts  without  demonstra- 
tion, but  .said.  "  They 
wus  powerful  puttv.  she 
thought,  and  she"  wus 
much  oblige'.  Miss  Sarah 
and  Jlis'  Emily."  And 
so  on. 

Tliere  was  no  little 
bustle  and  stir  after  din- 
ner, for  the  dining-room 
must  be  got  ready,  the 
table  lengthened  and  set 
riower:  arranged,  and 
numberless  things  must 
be   done   before   the  young   gue'^ts    nrrire,l 

They  were  all  seated  in  the  parlor    clnt 
J,?£"l!'?l-Y'.-!^^n  there  was  a  ?in^at  the 
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"I  thought  we  were  all  here,"  said  Lulu 
lookmg  round  and  beginning  to  count, 
ihree  minutes  later  Mrs.  Vane  and  Mabel 

ber^'of'^i  '""'^  r'""  ''''"'  "'"^  forgotten  mem! 
bei  of  their  class  -  Nan  Larkins.' 

Ihere     was    a     flutter    ail     round,     and 


ALL    IN    THEIR    PRETTV    EVENING  TOILETTES. 


uoor.andMabei's^a;;;:;ia,f;?,j^j;;?^«:,;;' 


not  f  n  ti  f-'^^''''"l'^«o°s  which  Mabel  did 
unon   t  '■''"■'  *^''°  ""  ^"<^"en  silence  fell 

iipon  the  merry  circle.  Mrs.  Vane  showed 
Nan  to  a  seat  near  the  fire  and  took  one 
besKie  her.  Then  she  tried  to  rouse  an  °u° 
terest  in  conversation  again,  but  her  efforts 
were  fruitless.  Next  neighl,or.s  w liispeid 
to  one  another,   some  giugied   behind   twr 
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Mrs.  Vane's  presence  was  needed  in  the 
supper -room,  but  slie  could  not  leave  tUis 
Kuest  who  was  no  doubt  sensitive  enough. 
alone  in  this  oppressive  atmosphere. 

Mabel  felt  the  situation  painfully,  and  -^as 
unable  to  think  of  anything  to  say;  Manaa 
flushed,  and.  indignant  at  the  girls  be- 
liavior,  could  do  little  better;  but  Uubj. 
either  taking  in  the  whole,  or  oblivious  to 
the  varying^trata  of  society,  left  his  seat 
beside  Madge,  the  best-dressed  girl  in  the 
room,  and  walked  over  to  Nan. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you've  come.  Nan!  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand.  "  You  are  a  little  late, 
and  we'd  almost  given  you  up. 

"  Ter  kin  bet  on  me.  Rube!"  answered  the 
unabashed  maiden.  "  I  told  'em  I  'lowed  to 
come,  after  I  seen  you  and  yer  ma  at  the 

store  '*  Tt 

"  Now,.  I  think  a  game  would  be  real  nice, 
said  Ruby;  "  let's  play  thimble.    By  the  time 
we   play   all   round,    motlier'll   have   suppei 
ready,    and   the   time   won't   seem    so   long. 
May  we -play  with  your  ring.  Marian.' 

Siarian  said  they  might,  glad  to  have  a 
br-eak  made  in  the  ice,  and  Ruby  asked 
them  all  to  "  Get  round  in  a  ring." 

"  Madge,"  he  said,  "  you  be  thimbler;  and 
he  gave  her  the  ring. 

Madge  went  round  very  deliber.ately. 
•When  she  came  to  Nan  she  just  touched  her 
hands,  and  everybody  knew  that  Nan  didn  t 
have  the  "thimble."  -^'hen  the  secret  was 
revealed  thev  found  that  Ruby  had  it. 

Ruby  seemed  very  much  pleased,  indeed; 
he  went  round  slowly,  repeating  at  every 
hand,  "Hold  fast,  till  I  go  to  London  and 
back  again,"  and  no  one  could  guess  when 
he  had  parted  with  the  treasure. 
"  Rise,  thimbler!" 

Nan  looked  round  with  real  pleasure, 
showing  the  ring  in  her  hand.  ,  .    ,.- 

The  other  guests  were  very  cool  and  mait- 
fereut  as  Nan  went  round,  and,  before  an- 
other thimbler  could  rise,  the  summons  for 
supper  had  arrived. 

Mrs  Vane  led  the  way  with  Nan,  and 
there  was  some  more  smothered  giggbng 
and  much  confusion  about  getting  paired. 
Everybody  was  clamoring  to  go  ■  in  wit.i 
Ruby,  for  thev  all  loved  the  little  fellow, 
and  "made  a  pet  of  him.  In  the  midst  of  it. 
and  when  he  thought  his  mother  and  Nan 
were  out  of  hearing.  Ruby  said: 

"  Now,  I'm  the  youngest,  and  1 11  go  witli 
the  oldest."  ,    ,  .  , 

"Well,  that's  me,"  laughed  Madge,  catch- 
ing his  hand,  "  and  we'll  lead  the  way." 


Then  they  formed  in  line.  -When  Ruby, 
with  his  handsome  partner,  reached  the 
door,  he  stopped  and  said:  ,,<,f„,.a 

"  Girls  Nan  never  was  at  a  party  befoie 
in  her  life;  let's  try  to  make  her  have  a  good 

'Tsudden  silence  fell  upon  the  gay  crowd 
again,  but  it  was  a  thoughtful,  not  a  paintul, 

Rubv  sat  in  his  father's  place  at  the  table. 
The  supper  passed  off  merrily,  and  every- 
body seemed  to  enjoy  it.  The  hint  of  deh- 
ance  which  had  crept  over  Nan's  face  when 
the  girls  looked  indifferent  about  the 
thimbler,  passed  away  entirely.  And  no  won- 
der for  everyone  seemed  trying  to  please 
her'  Madge  sat  on  one  side  and  M.nnan  on 
the  other,  and  they  were  so  khul  and  atten- 
tive and  made  her  feel  so  much  one  of  the 
rest  that  altogether  Nan  was  radiant  by  the 
time  supper  was  over,  and  so  was  everyone 

else. 

They  had  games  again  after  supper. 
Mother  went  in  and  out.  Father  was  there 
some  of  the  time,  and  Aunt  Sarah  looked  in 
once  to  see  what  they  were  about.  They 
plaved  drop-the-handkerchief,  and  Nan  got 
it  tirst  one;  they  played  "Smiling  Angel, 
and  Lulu  asked  Nan  to  be  her  partner,  a  hey 
spun   the  plate,   and   Nan  could   beat  theiu 

all 

When  they  were  tired  of  those  things  they 
drew  up  in  "a  cozy  semicircle  round  the  fire, 
and  had  "nuts  to  crack."  and  in  this  fun 
Nan  proved  herself  as  quick  witted  as  any 
of  them.  Indeed,  she  enjoyed  herself  so  well 
that  she  forgot  all  aliout  her  yellow  frock 
which  was  too  short,  and  her  heavy,  laced 
shoes  from  one  of  which  .the  tongue  was 
missing,  and  her  copperas-and-blue  striped 
stockings.  . 

When  tlie  clock  struck  half-past  nine,  the 
girls  knew  it  would  not  be  a  great  while  be- 
fore they  were  sent  for. 
"  Let's  have  some  music  now,     said  Mrs. 

They  all  gathered  round  the  piano.  Mrs. 
V.ane  plaved.  and  the  girls  sang  in  their 
clear  youiig  voices.  They  knew  many  songs, 
grave"  and  gav;  one  was  about  the  funny 
little  boy  who  always  laughed,  no  matter 
what  happened  to  him. 

"Let's  have  some  real  Christmas  music 
now,  mother,"  said  Ruby;  and  they  all  de- 
cided tlint  would  sound  better  with  the 
or^an   so  thev  went  into  the  library. 

When  thev'had  sung  the  Christmas  songs, 
Madge  said,'  "  Now,  Ruby,  sing  your  hymn. 


"Shall  r.  uuitlioi-?' 

t^^'V^^^^TJ"''^'   "^^^•"  'i^'i  ^'^e  played 
tile  air.  and  he  sang: 

•"  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  as  he  fln- 
inhed  and  a  general  breakiug-iip  followed, 
anu  the  girls  were  running  into  Mrs.  Vane's 
room  tor  their  wraps. 

'•Rube."  said  Nan.  who  had  not  many 
wraps  to  get,  and  who  stood  near  Rubv 
watching  the  others  depart,  "that  wiis 
might.v  putty." 

"What.  Xan?" 

"  Whut  j-on  sung." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
BACK  INTO  THE  SUNSHINE. 

,  UBY  was  a  general  fa- 
vorite at  school,  but 
from  this  time  h(>  had 
one  strong  friend  who 
stood  by  hi  in  even 
though  slie  must  often 
take  part  against  her 
brother  to  do  so. 

As  for  Sim.   his  con- 
tempt for  the  "  swelled 
■D   ,        .  ""*•'"    »  u  d    especially 

Ruby,  increased  from  the  Christmas  partv 
^an  came  in  for  her  full  share  ami  suffered' 
much  trom  his  ridicule,  although  she  declared 
that  she  had  neyer  been  treated  so  well  in 
her  life  or  had  so  good  a  time  as  at  the 
party.  She  tried  to  conyince  Sim  that  Mad"e 
and  the  other  girls  who  wore  fine  clothes 
were  not  so  "  powerful  proud."  and  would 
haye  told  of  all  their  kind  attentions,  but  he 
inyariably  broke  into  loud  shouts  of  lau"-h- 
ter  or  screeched  at  the  top  of  his  uume- 
lodious  voice: 

"Oh,  my — mo — mail! 
Ther  gawslin  set  on  ther  peacock's  tail!" 
and  drowned  everything. 

One  day  Ruby"  brought  his  autograph 
album  to  school.  Someone  had  given  it  to 
him  Christma.s. 

"  Xan."  he  said.  "  I  want  you  to  write  your 
name  in  my  album." 

"Me.  Rube?  Why,  nobody  never  asked  me 
ter  write  in  their  album,  I  write  sieh  i 
scratch." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  write,  because  I  want 
the  name  of  every  one  in  our  school  —  in  our 
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room,  I  mean,"  he  corrected  himself,  for  he 
Knew  there  was  one  name  lie  did  not  want 
there.    "  Here  is  my  pen.  Xan.  all  ready  " 

Rube,  •  said  Xan  seriously.  '•  i  imte"  ter 
spoil  your  book  with  my  name."  She  looked 
at  the  pure  white  page. 

"  It  isn't  just  pretty  handwriting  that  we 
want  in  albums,  but  people's  names  to  re- 
member them  by." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  the  scratchin'  so  much 
Kube.  but  It's  because  I've  got  such  a  bad 

bor'''    '*"'  ""^^  ^  '^°""*  "^'^  *"■  ^p*^'  y^^ 

"Bad?    Hosc-^^n?" 

"  Well,  yer  know  I  ain't  no  nice  girl,  an' 

Sfis'  n';^me"'?''"'''  '"'  ^°  '^^^''^  ^''^^  «'  '^''^« 
For  a  moment  Ruby  was  puzzled-  he 
couldn't  tell  a  lie  and  say  that  Xan  was  a 
nice  girl,  so  what  could  he  sav?  Then  his 
love  and  truth  spoke  together 

•■  Xan,  you've  been  mighty  kind  and  nice 
to  me  here  lately,  and  nobody  is  as  nice  at 
tbey  ought  to  be.  I  reckon  -  I  mean  no  ch?" 
dren-aud  I  like  you.  And  Xan.  there's  just 
one   person    that   can    make   anybody   <^ood 
and  He'll  make  you  good  and  nice  the  lame 
as  anybody,  if  you  like." 
"  Who's  that?" 
"  It's  Jesus,"  said  the  child,  reverently. 

The  next  day  was  Friday,  and  as  Ruby 
^as  leaying  the  school-house  alone -he  had 
waited  behind  the  others  to  have  a  little  talk 

nil  .n  ')  "*  ^^°"f  -  ^''^"i-  "1^0  had  been  sitting 
upon  the  wood-pile,  ran  after  him 

,.  "  ^"!',!''''  *'^e  commenced.  "  would  you-uns 
ke.are  it  I  come  ter  yer  Sunday-school?" 
•  are,  Xan?" 

"  I'd  tix  up  the  best  I  knowed 
to  git   the  lesson.    Yer 
would  keare?" 

"Why,  we  would  be 
could  be."  said  Ruby, 
next  Sunday,  won't  vou.  ..„„ 

clothes.'""""*^  '"''''■  ^^'  ''"'  ^  ""^'^  ^°*  "^"t'li 

„„"i^?>°"^  ™'°*'=  ^°°'*'  anyway,  Nan.  You've 
got  the  dress  you  wore  to  the  party  " 

"It's  a  mighty  po'  do.  'side  o'  Jl'adge's  an' 
Mabels  an'  all  of  'em,  but  I  ain't  akearin' 
come"  '''^''  ''  ''"''  '•'"^^  ^''^''t  me  ter 

Ruby  talked  with  his  mother  about  it     "  I 
wonder  why  I  never  thought  of  asking'xau 
to  come  to  Sunday-school,  mother.  I  thou-lit 
everybody   went   to   Sunday-school,    thoug 
I  wonder  if  they  don't  go  to  chureh  either.'' 


an'  'ud  try 
reckon   yer   teacher 

just  as  glad  as  we 
'  Now,  you'll  come 
Xan?" 
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The  next  Sundny  was  Easter,  and  there 
were  to  be  special  services  in  the  /'UnilaJ'- 
Icllool.  Ruby  was  on  the  lookout  for  Nan 
and  when  she  came  in,  with  her  ^alleI 
no'l.  •'  on.  sure  enough,  he  went  bacli  and 
•i^lced  her  to  his  class. 

The  teacher  was  a  very  pleasant  young 
l,,;v  She  gave  Nan  a  catechism,  and  papei 
V  ith'  reading  and  pictures  in  it.  and  asked 
her  to  come  every  Sunday. 

"Won't  vou  stay  for  church.  Nan.     sad 
Ruby  in  the  intermission.    •'  Come  am.  sit  in 
our  pew." 
"AVill  yer  folks  not  mmd? 
"  Oh   tiiev  will  all  be  glad." 
mVsI    Wyman    saw    the    shabby  -  lo« 
child  in  the  Vane  pew  and  ^"essed    hat    t 
^N-as  some  of  Ruby's  missionary  ;^o  K     Me 
came  up  after  church  was  over   shook  ha.    s 
^  ith  her  little  favorite,  and  then  with  the 

''""Xt  is  your  little  girl's  name  Ruby?;' 
she  asked.  "Did  you  bring  her  to  Suuda>- 
Kchool''    That  was  very  nice."  ^ 

"No'm;  she  asked  me  if  I  thought  our 
teacher  would  like  to  have  her.  and  I  said 
ves     Her  name  is  Nannie  Larkins. 

•'Ah    ves -ves,"   panted  the  lady   in  her 

new.  t'igiit  Easter  costume.    "  Where  do  you 

ive  Nannie?"  she  went  on,  tapping  the  back 

o    the  i"ew  with  her  silk  fan.    ■'If  you  will 

comfto  see  me  this  week,  I  will  give  you  a 

*^'"I've  got  a  dress!"  said  Nan  shortly 
flushing  up  to  the  roots  of  her  red  hair;  I 
didn't  come  here  a-beggin'.' 

"Oh  no.  no -I  didn't  mean  that  But 
Mrs.  -SVyman  was  really  set  back  by  this 
snirited  creature.  . ,    ^, 

Kv   caught   Nan's   hand   and   said   they 
would  go  and  catch  up  with  Aunt  ^arah. 

Nan's  independence  was  of  the  solid  kmd^ 
She  was  charmed  with  Sunday-school,  iind 
^'a^  determined  to  go  back,  but  ^be  ^e  t  >«• 
differences.  Having  been  made  to  unlei- 
stand  bv  her  mother  that.  Sunday-school  or 
no  Sundav-school,  she  would  have  no  new 
clothes,  she  made  up  her  mind. 

Late  one  afternoon  in  the  same  week  she 
went  to  "  Rube's  house."  and  knocked  at  the 
back  door.  Dinah  opened  it  and  asked  t 
she  wante<l  anything.  That  was  always 
Dinah's  question  when  people  came  to  the 
back  door.  She  had  never  learned  that 
usuallv  knocks  at  the  back  door  were  more 
Important  than  those  at  the  front. 
Xaii  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  A  aue. 
"Why  come  in.  Nan."  said  that  lady,  when 


she  saw  who  it  was;  and  she  led  the  way  to 

^Nan^saTdown  and  looked  at  the  rows  of 
books  and  wondered  if  .anybody  ^ver  could 
read  them  all;  and  at  the  picture  ovei  the 
mantel  of  a  tine-looking  old  gentleman  with 
a  verv  high  collar  on  and  something  red 
thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

"Mis'    Vane,"    she    said,    when    she    had 
taken  in  all  at  a  glance.  "  I  come  ter  see  if 
ver  would  let  me  work  for  yer. 
■  "Work    Nan?    Don't  you  go  to  school.' 

"Yessum;  but  I   gits  out  at  two  o  clock 
and  I  could  do  lots  after  that.    I  don  t  want 
uo  monev,  but  one  of  Marian's  dresses  that 
she  don't  wear;  it  'ud  fit  me. 

So  Mrs  Vane  made  the  arrangement.  Nan 
was  to  come  for  four  afternoons,  and  oa 
Saturday  would  receive  her  dress. 

Each  "time  Mrs.  Vane  gave  her  employ- 
ment and  Nan  was  like  a  new  person. 
There  was  cleaning  silver,  polishing  the 
brass  andirons,  redding  the  hearths,  and 
rul.bing  up  the  furniture. 

"  You  liave  earned  your  wages.  Nan.  said 
Mrs  Vane,  as  she  handed  her  the  bundle. 
'  Nan  went  home  with  a  triumphant  heart. 
That  night  when  she  spread  her  things  in 
tlie  attic  she  saw  that  the  dress  had  been 
altered  till  no  one  would  know  it  "as  ever 
"larian's.  There  was  a  hat.  too.  and  black 
stockings  and  gloves.  Nan  almost  shouted. 
She  did  not  know  that  Aunt  Sarah  had  made 
over  the  dress  and  bought  trimming  for  it 
and  had  liought  the  hat,  too,  and  gloves,  and 
had  produced  the  hose  from  her  own  bag. 

Rubv  knew;  he  had  watched  with  eager 
e^"s  "every  evening.  Aunt  Sarahs  needle 
goink  in  aiid  out,  in  and  out,  and  the  shiny 
scissors  ripping  and  cutting. 

Mother  sa  d  Nan  must  know  who  her  goort 
friend  was,  but  Aunt  Sarah  was_^  very  posi- 
t  ve  "  She's  worked  well  and  deserves  it. 
so^et  it  go  as  her  wages.  She's  got  spin  , 
but  if  you  begin  by  giving  People  thing., 
vi-ht  out,  vou'll  make  beggars  of  them. 

When  Nan  came  to  church  next  morning 
in  her  well-litUng  dark  blue  dress  and  sailoi 
lat  and  with  her  stringy  red  hair  neatly 
bnishe.!  and  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  the 
.virls  did  not  know  her  at  iirst. 
°  And  Nan  did  not  know  herself  She  knew 
she  was  happier  than  she  ever  had  been  in 
her  life,  because  she  felt  like  somebody. 

The  1  nes  on  her  mother's  face  sottened. 
and  though  she  turned  away  with  a  wou  ji- 
be contemptuous  "humph!"  was  secretly 
proud. 
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I'nple  Alex  was  going  away;  that  was  a 
sad  blow  to  Ruby.  Almost  every  day  he  had 
seen  Uncle  Alex  and  every  time  they  loved 
each  other  better.  For  two  months  Uncle 
Alex  had  been  staying  with  Father  Paul, 
and  now  he  was  so  strong  that  he  was  al)le 
to  go  away.  He  was  going  far  out  West, 
where  he  had  lived  a  long  time,  mother  ex- 
plained to  the  anxious  little  fellow:  he 
was  going  to  teach  the  children  out  tliere. 
the  children  of  the  miners.  He  had  lived 
among  the  miners  and  knew  how  they  went 
away  down  into  the  darlc  places  of  the 
*arth,  and  knew,  too,  how  sometimes  they 
never  came  back.  He  had  seen  the  wives 
and  children  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit^  calling  those  who  would  never  hear 
them  again,  and  crying  and  wringing  their 
bands.  And  he  kn»'w  some  who"  led  wild 
lives  and  whose  children  had  no  one  to  teach 
them  to  be  good  men  and  women. 

"  I  would  like  to  go  with  Uncle  Alex,  if 
you  could  go.  mother,  and  Aunt  Sarah  and 
father  and  all  of  us,  and  everybody  I  like." 

"  That  would  be  a  large  party  of  emi- 
grants, I  think."  said  bis  mother. 

On  the  last  evening  Uncle  Alex  and 
Father  Paul  came  to  tea.  They  two  and 
Ruby  were  alone  in  the  library  a  while  after 
tea. 

"  Ruby,"  said  Uncle  Alex,  "  you  must  sing 
your  hymn  for  me:"  —  he  was  going  to  add 
"for  the  last  time."  but  his  voice  failed  at 
the  tliought. 

Then  Ruby  lifted  up  his  bright  head  and 
sweet  voice: 

■"  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old." 

When  he  got  through,  he  went  and  laid 
his  little  hand  on  Uncle  Alex's  knee. 

"  You  look  so  much  better.  Uncle  Alex. 
You're  'most  well.  now.  aren't  you?  And 
you  don't  look  sorry  all  the  time." 

"  No,"  said  Father  Paul.  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber. Ruby,  how  you  used  to  toll  your  uncle 
about  God's  love,  and  how  he  loved  us  even 
when  we  did  wrong?  Your  uncle  used  to 
know  that  once,  and  then  he  came  to  think 
that  God  did  not  love  him  any  more:  that 
was  the  reason  he  was  sad.  But  now  he 
knows  that  God  loves  him  and  has  loved 
him  all  the  time." 

"Paul,  Paul:  I  dare  not  speak  or  think 
of  what  has  been,  but  this  is  enough  —  I 
have  come  again  into  the  sunshine  of  His 
love." 

Everybody  kissed  Uncle  Alex  that  night 
when    he    left,    even    mother    and    father  — 


everybody  except  Aunt  Sarah,  and  she  took 
his   hand   and,   looking  into   his  pale  face, 
said,  very  low: 
"  Good-by,  Alex." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ALSACE. 

HE  glad  spring  anti 
golden  s  u  m  m  e  r 
passed.  Marian  did 
not  go  to  see  her 
father  this  summer, 
for  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope. Sometimes  he 
wrote  to  her,  and 
his  letters  were 
longer  than  they 
used  to  be.  and  always  began,  "  My  dear  lit- 
tle daughter." 

Marian  and  Ruby  read  several  books  that 
summer.  Mabel  was  not  so  fond  of  reading 
as  they  were.  Sometimes  she  would  join 
them,  but  oftener  sat  with  her  mother, 
learning  to  do  embroideiy,  or  practiced  new 
pieces  on  the  piano,  or  painted  wild  roses 
on  scraps  of  silk  for  pincushions  and  toilet 
bottles. 

It  was  sweet  in  the  twilight  to  gather 
round  the  piano  and  follow  Mabel's  clear 
soprano,  and  sweetest  of  all  was  it  on  Sab- 
bath evenings  when  they  .sang  the  hymns 
that  brought  Aunt  Sarah  down  from  her 
solitude,  and  made  their  father  lay  aside  his 
paper  and  lean  his  head  upon  the  mantel. 

One  Sabbath  evening  when  Ruby  went  up 
to  Aunt  Sarah's  room,  he  carried  a  well- 
worn  book.  "  Aunt  Sarah."  he  said,  taking 
his  accustomed  seat,  "  I  want  to  read  you  a 
story  in  here.  It  is  a  book  of  different 
stories;  mother  read  it  to  us  this  afternoon, 
and  I  want  to  read  you  the  one  I  like  best. 
It  is  a  Sunday-school  book,  but  I  think  you 
will  like  this  story."  Then  he  found  the 
place  and  commenced,  and  his  voice  was  as 
sweet  in  reading  as  in  singing. 

"  Alsace;  or.  The  Cup  of  Water. 

"  The  great  battle  was  ended,  and  men  lay 
all  over  the  plain,  wounded,  dead  and  dying. 
The  sun  blazed  like  a  fire  upon  the  poor 
soldiers  who  lay  bathed  in  blood  and  moan- 
ing in  their  great  pain. 

"  Alsace  was  but  a  youth,  yet  he  had 
fought  veiT  l)ravely.  A  spear  had  pierced 
his  side,  and  he  was  dying;  but  he  did  not 
know   that.     He   thought   if   he   could   get 
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^ater,  if  it  were  l.nt  a  drop  to  cool^bis  bm^; 
ing  tongue,  he  coulil  live     J^ tei .    ^N  ate 

vai.e  bis  head   He  felt  his  life-hioort  t.-.cldmg 
1,-ee  growlnB  by  tie  iloor.    He  t  .o.sM  ct  1B» 

sk?S"£S',2e°LrS".fs.c 

'"''.^I'nd   the  two  little  sisters  -  they   were 

^■^a^t^e^i^---™"^^^^ 

htrfeet  in  tbl  sweet  stream  and  shoutmg 
•Alsace  will  he  king!  Well  crown  hm 
king'-    And  he  is  dying!  dying'.    Dymg  toi 

''^fl^T^s  a  ,Sli:'tinlle;  and  the  goats 
fil      Se  sees   and   hears  it   all,   and   moans 

•/I.  .  it  ic  milv  n  few  drops,  but  all  i  n.ive, 
'^n'l'hlstenefon  for  the?e  were  hundreds 
fying  on  t™at  battle-tield,  and  few  to  care  tor 

■    '"''"When  Alsace  heard  that  word  he  gained 
i     ,„ti,      niul      raising     himself     a     tune, 

E»{rBi-s.rre"r.T.r.r. 

just  aroused  from  a  deep  ^woon 

"The   rim   of   the   cup   had   touched   tne 
parched  lips  of  the  youth. 


'Who  are  you?'  he  asked. 

never  harmed  him. 
::SliLYwS,er  from  hc^v..  Alsace 

"rowin-  jewel,   sardonyx,   or   chrysolite,    or 
Sfir^^en^^tia^^rJ?^ 

Sr^r^st^^S^^--^-^ 
"^.'^Il^'r  co'ur-not    divide    his    cup    of 

-4irirr?:ut^^=--- 

°Jui  but  he  was  a  vonth  and  high  of  hope; 
lu  tbou'lt  '^  I  might  but  cool  my  tongue 
I  co^W  see  my  home,  my  mother,  my  httle 

''"'A"il"d  what  if  Baldac  died!  His  father 
hnd  died  and  he  had  sworn  venge.ance 
was  no^M  liis  time?    Had  not  ^^-J^^ft 

-rM:^i!:;::r^;rhai^-ri4E^ 

-£^^^-i:^s!^^='a^li^^^t^o^- 

criw  ing  a  little  way,  he  reached  over  and 
heM  the  cup  to  the  parched  ups. 


his    eyes, 
lue?'     he 


Baldac    drank,    and    opened 
Who     saves     me?    Who     saves 
cned.    'God    reward    you;* 

"Then  he  saw  the  "pale  face  of  the  bov 
whom  his  hand  had  rendered  fatherless,  and 
he  raised  himself  and  cried  with  a  bitter 
"T-,  ^^^'PP  it:  K*-*-!'  it!  Do  you  give  me  to 
driulv?-  and  thrust  the  cup  away 

tt"  •^"!,  ^'.''''■''  "■'■*-  ^^  ^™I'  l*""  f'>r  tl"^  vouth 

soul.  A  1  the  hate  which  had  poisoned  his 
young  life  for  these  years  was  gone  H  s 
face  was  as  the  face  of  one  who  saw  a 
vision.    '  Mother,'   he  whispered.    '  the   Mas- 

crowm'^  ^'^'"""""^    ^    "^^    °°^    ^"""t    ^^^ 

"Then   a   cloud   came  over   the   .sun,    and 

breezes,  as  if  angels  swept  their  wings  over 

Of  Lslee''"^'         "'  ™°'''''  '""^  'Juraiug  brow 
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^Ruby  shut  the  book  and  was  quiet  a  long 

"  Do  you  know  whv  I  like  it  Aunt 
Sarah?  I  haven't  said  anytllitig'^o  vou 
lately  about  one  person,  b.it  I  have  not  for 
gotten    and  I  do  not  love  hiiu  vet.    When  I 

Hnd  T^'h  '  \''°"?"'  ''  '  ''°"1''  ^o  something 
Kind  to  him  I  might  feel  better.  I  have  il 
ways  just  tried  not  to  mind  aud  not  to  do 
hiiii  any  harm,  but  now  if  I  could  find  some 
real  good  thiug  to  do  for  him.  I  might  f eel  u 
pass  away."  ii"B"i.  leei  u 

But  Ruby  was  disappointed  a  week  later 
I«n^?  lai-ah^aruHt'^'^'^^-    ^^  ^^^  ^'^  '"'^ 

.a;^  Sf  o;^  r^-,--~  _.  he 

Wany,  hardly,  so  I  can't  do  anything  for 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ACCUSED. 

T^ii^ti^"  '■^'"•'  ''"•'''  ■^'°^'<'  '^■''^  left.  R„bv 
1    IS  ten,  and  is  growing  tall.    His  hair  stiil 
curls  round  his  forehead  in  bright  rin" 
^ts,    inst  a   shade  darker   than   thev   we°e 
His  face  is  not  so  round  nor  so  rosv  knd  vo,,' 
might  not  know  him  until  he  Cked  i^a 
yoi  .  then  you  would  see  the  eyes  and  could 
make  no  mistake.    .Tust  as  full  of  grave  ques 
^on.ngs  IS   he,   Just  as  full  of  the  love  In 
■which  there  is  no  fear 

Mabel  has  shot  up  like  a  white  lilv  with  a 
golden  crown.    Her  head  and  shoulders  are 


inclined  to  droop,  and  Aunt  Sarah  savs  she 
should  wear  braces:  but  mother  i)refers  that 
she  take  daily  walks  in  the  fresh  air 

Atn I  """*•, *'^'"  ^^"''-^  "^'^"^  you'i'e  walking. 
Mab,     said  her  father. 

q'!.'?'^..^''"-1"^°  "'*'  '^'^'^^■"  retorted  Aunt 
davh-ht?"*'^  '"'^*''^  ^°'°^  *°  ^'^'^  ''*"'■■-  '° 

"Correct.  Sarah:  you  are  more  practical 
than  I  am.  But  remember  how  seldom  I 
have  time  to  see  the  skv." 

Mn!fV"'"lT'*  f'""'^*"'"  '''°''  tbieker-set  than 
Mabe  .  Her  dark  chestnut  hair  is  braided, 
but  short  curls  still  cling  around  the  fore- 
head. Marian  carries  a  high  head -she  has 
no  need  of  braces. 

Mabel  and  Marian  are  in  the  higher  room 
at  school  now.  but  Ruby  is  still  under  Miss 
l^ong.  Miss  Loug's  hair  is  turning  gray,  and 
there  are  lines  about  her  mouth  and"  eves 
but  the  children  love  her  better  than  thev 
did  when  she  first  came,  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  roses  were  in  her  cheeks 

One  day  after  school  Mr.  White,  the  prin- 
cipal._  came  with  a  flushed  face  into  Miss 
Loug  s  room.  He  was  several  years  younger 
than  Miss  Long  and  had  not  a  tenth  of  her 
experience,  and  if  he  had  reeoguized  her 
superior  wisdom  and  come  to  her  at  times 
for  counsel,  if  he  had  found  the  secret  of  her 
se  f-control,  he  might  have  made  fewer  mis- 
takes and  censured  himself  less  often  for 
rashness  when  it  was  too  late  for  repent- 

"  Miss  Long,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  examine 
every  drawing-book  in  your  room." 

Mis.s  Long  .saw  his  excitement  and  felt 
th.at  harm  was  coming,  yet  she  could  do 
nothing  but  give  him  leave.  Then  she 
waited,  drawing  on  her  gloves 

"Yon  need  not  wait,"  he  said,  in  a  tone 
which  meant.  "  I  prefer  that  you  do  not  " 

Miss  Long  was  troubled.  She  had  a  lovin- 
faith  in  her  pupils  which  was  not  short" 
sightedness.  She  had  had  pupils  who,  she 
sorrowed  to  own,  could  not  be  trusted,  but 
they  were  not  with  her  now.  She  wks  a 
good  reader  of  children:  she  studied  her'lit- 
tle  flock  closely,  and  taught  them  by  her 
words  and  inspired  them  by  her  own  ev 
ample  to  love  the  truth  better  than  life  if 
only  Mr  White  had  told  her  what  was 
wrong!  If  one  of  her  children  had  fallen 
into  temptation,  she  was  sure  that  she  could 

^1r  °'^*.,"'*'  *''"*'^-    «"  ^l^e  ^-as  troubled 

Mr.  White,  left  alone,  went  straight  to  a 
desk  next  the  wall,  in  the  front  row  There 
was  a  look  upon  his  face  which  said,   "I 
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know,  but  have  come  for  proof."  His  was 
the  dangerous  position  of  judge  having 
power  to  pass  sentence  anil  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  the  offender,  and  there  was  no 
jury  of  reason  and  calmness  and  self-con- 
trol and  unprejudice  and  love  to  deliberate 
upon  the  case;  but  haste  and  passion  and 
wounded  pride  clamoring,  "  It  Is  he!  It  is 
he!" 

With  a  shaking  hand  the  master  turned 
over  tlie  leaves  of  the  drawing-book;  yester- 
day he  would  have  said,  "  What  a  neat  little 
fellow,  and  he  has  talent!"  To-day  his  heart 
was  burning,  and  he  saw  nothing  until  he 
had  gone  through  —  then  he  saw  a  ragged 
edge  where  .a  leaf  had  been  torn  out. 
"  Ha!"  he  cried,  and  one  would  have  thought 
him  well  pleased.  Then  he  took  from  his 
breast  pocket  an  envelope,  drew  out  a  leaf 
which  he  unfolded  and  laid  along  the  ragged 
edge.  It  fitted  exactly.  The  last  page  of 
the  book  was  marked  24,  this  was  25.  and, 
to  make  proof  positive,  in  one  corner  were 
the  two  letters,  written  in  a  small,  round 
hand,  "  R.  V."  No  doubt  the  owner  of.  the 
book  had  written  them  there  some  day  when 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  "  And,"  said  the 
school-master,  "  forgot  it." 

Then  he  looked  through  the  book  again. 
The  drawing  was  true,  so  was  that  upon  the 
sheet  in  his  hand;  too  true,  in  fact,  the  latb'r 
was  —  that  was  the  reason  it  hurt  so.  But 
here  —  here  was  evidence  enough!  About 
the  middle  of  the  book  was  n  grotesque 
figure,  a  school-master;  the  same  long  legs 
as  in  the  torn-out  picture,  the  same  flat  feet, 
the  same  old  coat  dangling  from  the  lank 
shoulders.  There  was  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sketches:  The  one  in  the 
book  had  a  cadaverous  face,  with  stringy 
hair  falling  into  the  eyes;  the  one  on  the  torn 
sheet  had  upon  the  lean  body  a  round, 
florid  face  —  for  it  was  colored  —  a  wide 
mouth,  out-standing  ears,  and  red  hair  that 
was  bushy  and  stood  straight  up  from  the 
forehead.  Mr.  White  had  seen  his  own  re- 
flection too  often  not  to  recognize  the  like- 
ness. If  he  had  been  an  artist  he  might  have 
detected  .a  difference  in  the  cliaracter  of  the 
two  drawings.  l)ut  he  was  not.  and  that  the 
same  hand  had  produced  both  pieces,  Mr. 
White  did  not  doubt.  That  the  hand  was 
that  of  a  caricaturist  he  was  equally  certain. 

That  morning  Jlr.  White  had  found  an 
envelope  upon  his  table  addressed  to  him- 
self in  a  small,  round  hand.  He  had  broken 
it  open  at  once,  thinking  to  find  a  message 
from  some  parent  — a  message  of  complaint 


most  probably  — and  found  the  sketch!  His 
florid  face  turned  scarlet  when  he  saw  not 
only  the  likeness,  but  some  doggerel  below, 
which  rhymed  very  well,  bringing  in 
"  White "  and  "  fright,"  and  certain  other 
words  which  we  will  not  reproduce.  If  it 
had  not  been  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school 
it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  there  was 
not  a  pupil  but  noted  his  confusion  and 
some  caught  sight  of  the  drawing.  But  not 
a   word  was  said   then. 

There  was  one  other  thing  —  the  hand- 
writing. Mr.  White  now  drew  from  the  desk 
the  owner's  copybook.  He  opened  it  and 
compared  the  writing  with  that  upon  the 
envelope.  It  was  the  same  style;  the  round 
characters,  a  certain  little  twist  to  the  "  W  " 
which  was  uncommon. 

When  Mr.  White  folded  the  drawing  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  there  was  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph in  his  heart.    And  why? 

This  was  his  second  year  at  Greenville. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  when  an  elec- 
tion was  held,  Mr.  Vane  opposed  him  and 
candidly  gave  his  reasons.  "  Mr.  White,  as 
a  gentleman.  I  like,"  he  said,  "  and  in  some 
respects  as  a  teacher;  but  he  acts  from  im- 
pulse more  than  judgment;  I  have  found 
that  to  be  so  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  can- 
not consider  him  a  guide  for  youth." 

Had  Mr.  Vane  been  a  poor  and  uninfluen- 
tial  man,  Mr.  White  would  probably  have 
passed  over  his  opposition  with  contempt, 
as  the  majority,  taking  his  occasional  vio- 
lence for  discipline,  upheld  and  re-elected 
him.  But  Mr.  Vane  was  his  wealthiest 
patron,  and  Mr.  White  was  not  free  from 
that  pride,  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  which 
makes  the  poor  man  hate,  because  he  fears, 
the  rich  man. 

"  Mabel,"  said  Ruby  that  evening.  "  some- 
one has  torn  a  leaf  out  of  my  drawing-book 
—  the  last  one." 
"  Wliy.  who  could  it  be.  Ruby?" 
"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  I  must  tell  Miss 
Long  to-morrow,  for,  you  know,  she  has  told 
us  never  to  tear  out  a  leaf,  and  she  will  not 
understand  that  I  did  not  do  it." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONVICTED. 

THE    next    morning    Mr.    White    opened 
school   with   the   self-satisfied  air  of  a 
man  who  had  come  to  a  decision  and 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  course.    After 
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roll-oall  he  sak]  he  wislunl  to  see  Ruby  Vane 
in  the  cloak-room. 

liiiby  rose  up  in  some  wonder,  but  without 
a  shadow  of  .suspicion  followed  the  school- 
master. Mr.  White  had  not  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  his  pupils,  and  had  never 
passed  a  dozen  words  with  Ruby.  Ruby, 
who  usually  opened  conversations  with 
whom  he  pleased,  had  not  felt  drawn  to  Mr. 
White.  This  pupil,  then,  was  a  stranger  to 
Lim. 

The  first  thing  Mr.  White  did  was  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  —  the  drawing-book  with 
the  missing  leaf,  the  torn  sheet  that  fitted 
exactly  into  the  ragged  edge,  and  the  copy- 
book written  in  the  ueat.  round  hand. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  White,  "  can  you  ex- 
plain this?" 

Ruby  could  not. 

"You  know  nothing  about  this  drawing 
and  these  idiotic  verses?" 

"  No.  sir." 

"  And  yet  the  leaf  has  come  from  your 
oook;  can  you  deny  that?  And  the  drawing 
is  partly  a  copy  of  one  here."  —  showing  it. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  White,  that  you  think  I 
would  do  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sorrier  that 
you  think  I  would  tell  a  lie." 

Mr.  White  was  almost  ashamed  imder  that 
steadfast  gaze,  and  liis  passion  would  have 
cooled  had  Ruby  been  the  son  of  any  other 
man.  But  there  were  Jlr.  Vane's  words 
rankling  in  his  bosom,  and  tliore  was  the 
unworthy  thought,  "  The  child  has  learned 
from  his  father's  example  that  money  gives 
him  privileges,  and  supposes  that  it  places 
him  out  of  the  way  of  punishment.  They 
shall  find  I  am  no  fawner." 

"  And  this."  he  went  on,  though  in  spite 
of  him  his  assurance  was  melting  imder 
that  truthful  gaze.  "  and  this,"  —  holding  up 
the  envelope  addressed  to  himself  —  ''can 
you  deny  this?" 

Then  a  gleam  of  triumph  shot  over  his 
florid  face  and  all  his  vindictiveness  re- 
turned, for  Ruby's  cheek  flushed,  and, 
though  his  eye  did  not  fall,  he  stammered: 

'■  N-o,  sir,  I  cannot  deny  it." 

Ruby  felt  sick  and  wanted  to  catch  hold 
of  something,  not  from  fear  —  for  he  had  not 
thought  of  punishment— but  from  the 
thought:  Who  was  jjlotting  against  him? 
Siu'ely  not  — 

Mr.  Wliite  did  not  ask  for  further  explan- 
ation and  Ruliy  was  too  dazed  and  over- 
come to  give  any. 

"  You  may  return  to  your  seat."  said  the 
school-master;  and  Ruby  obeyed  sadly. 


As  Mr.  White  and  Ruby  walked  down  the 
aisle,  there  was  one  hoy  on  the  right  whose 
freckled  face  was  diffused  with  pleasure,  if 
we  may  call  it  such,  and  when  the  door  of 
the  cloak  -  room  was  safely  shut  he  made 
sundry  noises,  as  loud  as  he  dared,  and 
grimaced  with  all  his  might  to  attract  tlie 
attention  of  a  fair,  flaxen-haired  youth  on 
the  left  front  row.  But  the  fair  youth,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  fire  from  behind,  only 
dropped  his  head  lower  and  lower,  and  his 
deskmate  wanted  to  know  why  his  knees 
shook. 

The  well-pleased  boy  was  none  other  than 
Sim  Larkins,  who  had  been  discharged  from 
railroading  for  going  to  sleep  out  of  season, 
and  whose  father  had  sent  him  back  to 
school  until  more  profit.able  employment 
could  be  found.  Sim  had  been  back  a 
month,  and,  strange  to  say,  tlie  ardor  of  his 
hatred  for  Ruby  had  not  cooled  in  the  least 
by  many  months  of  absence.  Perhaps  Nan's 
having  grown  into  such  a  quiet,  decent  girl 
under  Rul)y's  influence,  and  her  devotion  to 
tlie  little  lad,  enkindled  tlie  l)rother's 
jealousy.  Perhaps  it  was  the  silent  reproof 
of  Ruby's  eyes  which  fanned  the  flame  of 
rage. 

Rub.v  had  not  forgotten  Alsace,  and  was 
glad  when  Sim  came  back.  "  I  ma.v  find 
some  way  now,"  he  thought. 

Sim  was  fifteen.  He  had  grown  a  great 
deal,  and  was  more  formidable  than  ever  to 
the  •'  little  chaps."  He  was  developing  his 
father's  arm,  too,  and  there  were  some  who 
had  found  it  out  to  their  sorrow  when  they 
told  tales.  The  fair  youth  on  tlie  left  front 
row  had  seen  evidences  of  Sim's  power, 
though  he  had  never  felt  the  heavy  hand 
himself.  He  was  almost  as  old  as  Sim,  but 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  had  been 
petted  and  coddled  until  he  was  "  weaker  'n 
any  girl,"  as  Sim  said  with  contempt.  And 
his  will  was  not  stronger  than  his  back. 
This  youth  with  the  shaking  knees  was 
George  McPhail. 

Rub.v  was  by  turns  flushed  and  pale,  hot 
and  cold.  He  missed  his  lessons;  that  was 
very  strange,  and  Miss  Long,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  interview  in  the  cloak-room, 
asked  if  he  were  not  well. 

At  drawing  time  Miss  Long  showed  hiiu 
the  ragged  edge  which  she  had  discovered. 

"  Yes'm.  I  don't  know  who  did  it.  Miss 
Long;"  and  the  child  looked  so  very  sick 
that  Miss  Long  felt  his  pUlse  and  thought  he 
might  go  home.  But  he  was  not  sick,  he 
said,  and  stayed  till  school  was  out. 
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Oeorsp  MfPhail  looked  white  all  tlio  time, 
niiil  lie,  too,  niisseil  liis  lessons,  for  which  he 
was  well  scoldeil  by  the  school-master,  who 
was  very  irritable  that  day,  and  also  kept  iu. 
At  leiii'th  he  pleaded  sick;  aud  Mr.  White 
.r('leut<'d  and  let  him  go.  He  had  avoided 
Sim  all  d:iy,  .and  when  he  took  np  his  books 
and  started  for  home,  would  not  look  to  the 
ri.aht  of  the  aisle. 

Mabel  and  Marian  were  qniet  at  home 
that  evening.  Ruby  did  not  tell  what  Jlr. 
Wliite  wanted  iu  the  cloak-room,  and  they 
thought  it  best  not  to  mention  it.  but  to 
leave  Ruby's  affairs  to  him,  confident,  at 
least,  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

NAN'S  AFrECTION. 

AN  was  really  glad 
when  Sim  came  home. 
Though  a  genuine 
Christian,  she  breathed 
au  atmosphere  which 
was  not  upbuilding  to 
the  new  life.  Then 
the  old  temptations 
caused  her  h  a  r  d 
struggles  at  times,  and 
she  had  not  "  grown 
in  grace  "  as  Dr.  Carnthers  might  have  ex- 
pected after  eighteen  months  of  church 
membership.  Though  less  turbulent,  the 
family  life  was  not  one  of  harmony  yet.  Nan 
often  plaguing  her  mother,  and  her  mother 
often  threatening  her.  The  relations  be- 
tween father  and  daughter  were  almost  as 
strained  as  ever,  except  that  Xan  felt  along 
with  her  old  fear  a  certain  reverence  for  this 
strong-armed  man  who,  in  contrast  to  the 
scolding  and  yiehling  mother,  acted,  and 
without  words.  She  felt,  too.  a  kind  of  pity 
for  his  weak  wit.  and  struggled  to  keep 
down  the  vengeful  feelings  that  were 
awakened  by  the  iron  hand. 

Nan  was  glad  when  Sim  came  back,  for 
the  old  sympathy  was  strong  between 
them.  Stronger  on  her  side  than  on  his  it 
had  ever  lieen,  and  now  that  she  was  seek- 
ing to  cultivate  the  good  within  her,  it  had 
grown  to  a  real  affection  in  which  there  was 
little  of  selfishness.  When  she  said  her 
prayers  she  sometimes  forgot  her  mother's 
name;  when  her  heart  was  hot  she  some- 
times left  out  her  father's  knowingly:  but 
Sim's  was  never  left  out,  never  forgotten. 


>?/  ^ 


That  evening  when  she  met  Sim  coming 
in  with  two  rabbits  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
der and  a  gun  in  his  hand,  her  face  was 
perplexed. 

Sim  set  the  gun  in  a  corner  and  prepared 
to  skin  the  rabbits.  Xan  was  making  out  a 
batch  of  biscuit  for  the  oven  on  the  hearth. 

"  Sim,"  she  said.  "  what  was  the  matter  of 
the  teacher  and  Ruby  to-day'/" 

"  Matter,  yer  simple!  Didn't  yer  see  the 
putty  pieter  ther  ole  coon  fouu'  on  his  dest 
yistiddy'?" 

'■  No,  I  never." 

Then  Sim  went  on  to  describe  with  great 
relish  the  likeness  to  th(!  school-master,  aud 
repeated  the  uncouth  doggerel  with  loud  aud 
harsh  laughter. 

Xan's  face  grew  white.  "  And  what  did 
Ruby  have  to  do  with  that?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  he  done  itl"  Sim  cried,  rising 
and  shaking  his  fist  in  his  sister's  face,  all 
the  Ijoasting  hilarity  giving  place  suddenly 
to  threatening,  his  own  face  ashy  with  rage 
aud  evil  to  look  upon.  "  Because  he  done 
it,  an'  it's  pruve  on  him." 

X'an  did  not  flinch:  she  held  her  white  lips 
together,  trying  to  stead.v  them. 

"He  didn't  do  it!"  she  said,  "aud  you 
know  who  did.  I  s.aw  that  picture  here, 
night  afore  last,  in  your  gography,  and 
them  rhymes,  they  was  there,  too,  in  your 
own  hanilwrite!" 

Sim  caught  the  neck  of  her  dress  and 
shook  her  till  she  could  not  speak.  She  was 
getting  purple  in  the  face  when  a  heavy 
step  was  heard  at  the  door.  A  heavy  hand 
pushed  it  opeu,  aud  the  mother  called  from 
the  shed-room  to  know  if  "  them  biscuits 
was  done." 

Sim  let  go  his  hold,  but  not  without  some 
muttered  threats,  took  up  his  rabbits,  aud 
went  out. 

That  night  Nan  was  racked  with  so  many 
conflicting  emotions  that  she  knew  no  rest. 
To  tell  on  Sim,  her  own  brother!  And  yet 
to  see  any  innocent  one  punished  when  she 
could  prevent  it  —  was  she  not  guilty,  too? 
And  Ruby!  Her  very  soul  cried  out.  Ruby! 
Ruby!  "What  will  he  do  to  him?"  she 
asked.  She  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  White's 
prejudices,  but  she  knew  something  of  his 
quick  temper  and  almost  childish  sensitive- 
ness, and  she  knew  how  the  sins  of  some 
luid  been  visited  upon  them.  But  Ruby! 
Surely  nobody  would  touch  Ruby.  Nobody 
could  look  at  him  and  raise  a  hand  to  hurt 
him.  Besides,  how  could  they  prove  it  on 
him,  when  it  wasn't  so? 
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So  she  tried  to  comfort  herself.  Anil  .v"t 
she  coulil  not  lie  comforted.  Round  and 
roimd  and  round  went  her  arsruments.  al- 
ways coming  back  to  the  startinsplace. 
Ruby  was  falsely  accused  and  must  suffer 
for  wliat  .Sim  had  done.  She  did  not  sleep 
more  tlian  an  hour  all  night,  and  that  hour 
was  full  of  dr(>ams  which  were  worse  than 
lying  awalce.  She  would  get  on  her  knees 
and  try  to  pray,  but  could  not  say  a  word  of 
her  nightly  prayer:  it  wouldn't  come.  She 
could  only  cry,  "  Oh.  Lord  .lesus,  don't  let 
'em  touch  Rubyl"  over  and  over  again. 

She  did  not  see  Sim  the  next  morning. 
"  He'd  eat  a  snack  an'  gone  by  light,"  the 
mother  said. 

Nan's  vigils  had  not  brought  her  to  any 
plan  of  operation;  only  this  was  she  deter- 
mined upon  —  Ruby  should  not  be  touched, 
not  if  she  must  match  her  arm  against  that 
of  the  school-master.  Perhaps  if  Nan  had 
been  older  and  wiser,  if  her  education  had 
been  more  thorough,  she  could  have  thought 
of  some  prudent  course.  To  her  there  wore 
but  two  things  in  view.  Sim  must  be  told  on 
or  Ruby  punished.  Either  was  too  much  for 
her  affection. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SH.\ME ! 

LE.  "n'HITE  was  deter- 
mined that  no  charge 
of  haste  should  be 
brought  against  him 
in  this  matter. 
Wherefore,  though, 
as  he  said,  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  he  let 
the  punishment  lie  over  till  the  next  day. 
In  fact,  he  was  by  no  means  so  eager  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  as  he  had  been 
previous  to  the  trial  in  the  cloak  -  room. 
He  did  not  sleep  well  that  night,  and  yet 
was  sorry  to  see  the  first  streak  of  day.  He 
felt  himself  growing  irresolute.  Still,  the 
offence  had  been  jiroved:  the  culprit  had 
been  forced  into  confession  after  having 
sought  to  lie  out  of  it,  thereby  addiug  crime 
to  crime.  He  must  uphold  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  the  majesty  of  his  person,  though 
he  could  have  wished  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  silence.  So.  like  poor  Xan.  he  argued 
in  a  circle,  and  ever  returned  to  the  starting- 
point:  The  guilt  was  iiroved;  the  offender 
must  suffer. 


The  school  -  house  had  three  rooms  —  the 
primary  room,  which  was  Miss  Long's,  ad- 
joined Jlr.  White's;  the  main  room,  in  which 
the  large  boys  sat;  while  the  large  girls, 
under  Miss  Withers'  supervision,  sat  up- 
stairs, comiug  down  at  times  into  the  main 
room  for  recitations. 

At  roll-call  the  whole  school  assembled  in 
Mr.  White's  room.  Nan's  face  was  pale 
still,  and  she  waited  with  a  heavy  feeling 
upon  her  heart  all  through  roll-call  for  what 
might  come  next,  Sim  was  there  in  his  usual 
l)lace;  and  Ruby  was  there,  looking  sad  still 
and  having  dark  rings  under  his  eyes,  but 
not  fearful.  Nan  only  looked  to  see  if  Siiu 
was  in  his  seat,  then  she  would  not  turn  her 
eyes  that  way  again. 

But  to  her  great  relief  there  was  not  .a 
word  said  by  the  school-master.  The  classes 
were  dismissed  to  the  different  rooms  as 
usual.  Nan's  first  thought  was  that  her 
prayer  was  answered,  and  she  was  radiant. 
But  this  joy  was  short-lived. 

Nan.  though  she  had  done  conscientious 
work  for  the  past  two  years,  had  not  been 
able  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  was  be- 
hind the  class  with  which  she  had  enjoyed 
the  Christmas  party.  She  still  sat  in  the 
primary  room,  while  Marian  and  Mabel  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  "  upstairs." 

The  first  lesson  in  Miss  Long's  room  was 
the  fourth  reader.  The  class  was  in  its 
place.  Nan  had  been  called  upon  for  the  first 
paragraph,  when  Mr.  White  came  to  the 
door  and  asked  for— Ruby  Vane! 

Ruby  got  up  and  passed  through  the  door 
without  a  change  of  countenance.  Miss 
Long.  who.  strange  to  say,  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  whole  affair,  was  not  moved. 

Xan  was  wading  through  a  sentence,  had 
stopped  when  ilr.  White  came  in,  com- 
menced again,  and  all  the  time  was  saying 
to  herself,  "  He  won't  do  it!  He  won't  do 
it!"  not  knowing  what  she  read,  when 
through  the  thin  partition  there  came  the 
soimd  of  a  quick,  sharp  blow. 

Nan  gave  one  short  cry,  dashed  Appleton's 
Fourth  Reader  against  the  opposite  wall, 
cleared  the  space  to  the  door  in  two  bounds, 
and,  rushiug  into  the  main  room,  sprang 
toward  the  school-master,  grasping  his  arm 
as  it  would  have  brought  down  the  rod 
again  upon  the  innocent  back.  Xan's  grii) 
was  like  iron;  her  eyes  like  coals  of  fire. 

"  Don't  you  do  it  again!    Don't  you  do  it!" 

She  did  not  scream.  Her  voice  was  low, 
but  so  full  of  passion  that  every  boy  in  the 
large  room  heard  and  rose  to  his  feet. 
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"Shame!  Shame!"  she  went  on,  fixing  her 
burning  eyes  \\\mx\  tlie  school-master,  who 
trembled.  "  Shume!  to  touch  that  chihl.  as 
wouldn't  harm  a  tly!  Shame.  I  tell  .vou! 
And  he  didn't  do  it  —  you  know  he  didn't 
do  it!" 

Mr.  White  was  trying  to  regain  his 
ground,  but  in  vain;  he  could  not  find  a 
word  to  match  with  this  avenger. 

"  Yes,  you  know  it,  because  you  know  he 
wouldn't!  And  I  know  it."  Here  she  turned 
and  faced  her  brother,  whose  countenance 
was  ugly  to  see,  "  I  know  it,  because  I  know 
who  did  it!" 

The  school-master's  arm,  which  had  never 
resisted  the  clasp,  fell  down  limp  at  his  side. 

"You  knew?"  he  said.  "Why  did  vou  not 
tell?" 

"Tell!"  She  was  giving  way.  "Tell! 
No,  I  won't  tell  neither!"  Then  she  broke 
into  pitiful  sobs. 

And  Ruby,  who  had  stood  through  it  all 
as  one  in  a  trance,  reached  his  arm  around 
her  neck,  and  said  soothingl.v.  "  There, 
Nan,  never  mind!    And  do  not  tell!" 

Then  Nan's  sobs  grew  wilder;  she  caught 
Buby  in  her  arms  and  cried  over  him,  letting 
the  tears  stream  over  his  bright  curls  and 
pale  cheeks, 

"Ruby!  Ruby!  I  didn't  think  they'd 
touch  you!    If  I'd  thought  so,  I'd  'a'  told!" 

In  the  confusion  that  attended  this  scene, 
the  tall  youth  on  the  right  of  the  aisle  passed 
out,  while  one  on  the  left  front  row,  whose 
face  was  like  cotton,  could  hardly  stand,  his 
linees  shook  so.  He  tried  to  speak;  he 
wanted  to  ask  to  be  e.vcused  because  he  was 
sick,  but  could  not  sa.v  a  word. 

Miss  Long,  who  had  at  last  found  an  ex- 
planation, went  through  the  open  door,  laid 
her  hand  gently  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
still  weeping  Nan.  whispered  that  she  would 
better  return  to  her  room,  and  passed 
silentl.v  b.y  the  impotent  school-master,  who 
either  did  not  seek,  or  was  not  able,  to  re- 
store order. 

Nan  would  not  let  go  Ruby,  and  when  they 
came  in  together.  Miss  Long  said  it  would  be 
as  well  for  them  both  to  go  home  for  that 
day, 

Rub.v  went  home  and  straight  to  Aunt 
Sarah's  room;  he  thought  he  would  be  alone 
there.  He  laid  himself  upon  the  bed  and 
tried  to  get  his  thoughts  togethei'.  Every- 
thing had  been  like  a  dream,  a  bad  dream, 
that  morning.  He  did  not  cry  nor  make  a 
sound. 


After  a  while  Aunt  Sarah  came  iu  and 
found  him  there,  perfectly  still,  upon  the 
bed. 

"  Why.  Ruby,  are  you  sick?  When  did  you 
come  home?" 

"  I  don't  think  I'm  sick."  he  said.  "  I  came 
home  a  long  time  ago,  I  think." 

Aunt  Sarah  went  and  felt  his  pulse;  it  was 
quick  and  irregular. 

Then  she  opened  the  blind  and  saw  his 
face.  It  was  pale,  with  a  bright  spot  ia 
either  cheek.  His  eyes  had  a  strange  glitter, 
and  his  lips  were  dry. 

"  You've  got  fever.  Ruby,  Did  Miss  Long 
send  you  home?" 

"  Yes'm,  I  think  so.  But  not  because  I  had 
fever." 

Aunt  Sarah  was  alarmed.  She  went 
straight  for  her  sister-in-law. 

Mrs.  Vane  said  the  child  was  feverish;  he 
had  been  far  from  well  for  some  days;  they 
would  put  him  to  bed. 

But  an  hour  later,  when  IMabel  and  JNIarian 
came  in  from  school,  the  tale  was  told. 

Marian  had  to  tell  it,  for  Mabel  could  only 
sob,  and  throw  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms,  Marian's  face  was  fairly  blazing;  she 
told  the  whole  in  a  few  excited  words  and 
dis.)ointed  sentences.  Then  she  fell  to  sob- 
bing, too. 

"Where  is  he?"  slie  cried.  "Where  ia 
Ruby?" 

There  was  little  dinner  eaten  that  day  ex- 
cept by  Mr.  Vane,  who  had  only  been  told 
that  Rub.v  was  not  well.  Mabel  was  in  bed 
also.  The  others  sat  and  pla.ved  with  their 
forks,  and  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back. 

Wlien  the  plates  were  removed  and  the 
servants  gone,  Mr,  Vane  grew  serious. 

"Tell  me  what  this  means?"  he  de- 
manded. 

It  was  left  to  Marian  again  to  explain. 
The  mother  could  not  trust  herself.  Aunt 
Sarah  could  not.  either,  for  that  matter, 
though  no  one  knew  it. 

When  Philip  Vane  got  up  from  the  dinner- 
table,  his  face  was  white  and  stern. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

ruby's  illness. 

BY    night    Rul)y's   fever   was    high,    and 
for  a   week   it  raged.      Sometimes   he 
talked     iucolierentl.v.      "  No.     Nan.     I 
wouldn't  tell."  and.  "  I'm  sorry  you  think  I 
would  tell  a  lie,  Mr,  White.  It  was  the  hand- 
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writ  ins:.  George  asked  me  to  write  the  name 
on  (lie  euvelope.  1  am  sorry  he  tljouglit  I 
.vould  do  tliat.  It  must  have  been  a  mis- 
tal<e;  George  \Youldu't  have  done  it.  Nan 
said.  '  I  know  ';  yes.  yes.    Don't  tell,  Nan." 

Sometimes  he  talked  of  Rover.  "  Where 
can  he  be,  mother?  I  haven't  seen  him  this 
iiioniiug.  There  lie  is,  whining  at  the  doorl 
and  I  can't  open  it.  Aunt  Sarah,  please  help 
me.  He  wants  his  lireakfast,  poor  fellow! 
Why  can't  I  open  the  door?" 

When  the  thing  became  known,  there  was 
a  general  coolness  toward  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  White  was  burning  witli  remorse.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  found  a  long 
leisure  for  repentance,  but  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  reaped  such  bitter  fruits.  He 
went  to  see  Mr.  Vane,  but  tliat  gentleman 
heard  him  in  silence  more  cutting  than  any 
reproach. 

Miss  Long  sent  in  her  resignation  on  the 
day  of  the  trouble,  but  the  trustees  refuseil 
to  accept  it  from  one  who  had  served  them 
so  faithfully.  Three  days  later  Mr.  White 
sent  in  his;  it  was  accepted. 

But  Mr.  White  could  not  go  away  with  that 
great  load  upon  him.  He  would  make  an- 
other effort.  He  went  to  Mr.  Vane's  resi- 
lience. Aunt  Sarah  met  him.  and  the  fire 
from  her  eyes  burned  up  his  remaining  cour- 
age. 

"  May  I  see  Mrs.  Vane?" 

"  I  think  not."  That  was  all  she  said.  It 
was  Ruby's  worst  day. 

Mr.  White  stood  a  moment,  miserable, 
helpless.  •'  Miss  Vane,"  he  pleaded,  "  if  I 
might  see  her  but  for  a  moment!  Let  me  see 
her,  in  the  name  of  humanity!" 

"Humanity!"  The  fire  scorched  him 
deeper  than  ever. 

But  Mr.  White  did  not  go. 

"  Be  seated,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  pointing 
toward  the  open  door  of  the  library.  "  Mrs. 
Vane  has  a  sick  child,  and  does  not  care  to 
receive  visitors,  but  I  will  speak  to  her." 

That  was  a  deep  thrust,  ignoring  his 
knowledge  of  the  child  and  his  sickness. 

The  wretched  man  sat  down  and  waited. 
He  did  not  wait  many  moments.  There  was 
a  footstep  upon  the  stairs.  It  was  not  the 
same  that  he  had  heard  go  up.  All  his  cour- 
age was  needed  now;  he  raised  his  eyes  to 
meet  the  pale,  lovely  face  of  the  mother  of 
the  innocent  child.  Mr.  White  said  after- 
wards that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  an 
angel  in  heaven  who  would  have  met  him 
with  more  gentleness. 

Then  the  weak,  the  strong,  the  proud,  the 


humble  man,  weeping  like  any  woman, 
tried  to  speak.  He  tried  to  say  that  he  did 
not  come  to  e.xcuse  his  haste  nor  to  ask  for 
pardon;  he  only  came  to  say  that  he  despised 
himself. 

It  was  not  a  long  interview,  but  when  Mr. 
White  went  away  he  found  a  heart  to  pray 
again. 

Everybody  who  knew  Ruby  came  or  sent 
to  inquire,  for  everybody  who  knew  loved 
him.  There  was  one  visitor  who  came  twice 
a  day,  one  who  knocked  at  the  back  door 
and  would  not  be  content  with  Dinah's 
say-so,  but  waited  till  a  member  of  the 
family  came  to  tell  her  how  he  was.  "  You 
are  a  friend  I  will  never  forget.  Nan,"  said 
Mrs.  Vane,  and  she  kissed  the  astonished 
girl  upon  the  lips. 

That  kiss  helped  Xan  to  a  long  stride  oni 
her  upward  way.  "  Jlrs.  Vane,  a  lady  like 
that,  to  kiss  me!  I  never  want  to  wash  my 
mouth,  and  I  never  want  it  to  say  nothin" 
that's  a-harm.  When  it  draws  itself  up  to 
say  a  wrong  word,  I'll  say,  '  Mrs.  Vane 
kissed  you;  keep  quiet!'" 

As  for  Sim,  he  was  in  an  incorrigible 
mood.  AH  day  long  he  was  away,  no  one 
knew  where.  He  came  in  at  night  and 
.sometimes  for  meals,  and  was  so  savage 
that  everybody  let  him  alone.  He  .seemed, 
like  his  own  dog  Teck,  to  consider  the  hand 
of  every  man  against  him.  and  he  kept  his 
hand  against  every  man.  He  was  strangely 
sensitive,  also,  and  would  take  up  the 
slightest  remark  as  a  reflection  upon  him- 
self, and  would  break  out  fiercely  and  unex- 
pectedly in  his  own  defence. 

Nan  wept  much,  and  at  night  when,  in  the 
attic  room,  her  petition  went  up  for  Ruby, 
Sim  was  not  forgotten. 

After  a  week  Ruby's  temperature  lowered. 
Some  days  it  was  almost  normal,  then  he 
would  say  he  was  hungry  and  would  like 
some  milk  toast,  but  when  it  came  he  only 
nibl)lcd  a  tiny  bit  and  asked  to  have  it  pnt 
up  till  next  time,  it  was  so  nice. 

In  another  week  he  had  no  fever,  but  lay 
weak  and  white.  One  day,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished trying  to  take  the  soup,  he  reached  out 
his  hand  and  laid  it  in  Aunt  Sarah's,  for  she 
sat  I)y  his  side. 

'■  I'm  sorry  for  one  thing,  though.  Aunt 
Sarah." 

"  What?" 

"  I'm  sorry  I  never  had  a  chance  to  give 
the  cup  of  cold  water." 

"  Why,  Ruby,  what  are  you  talking  about. 
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chilli?"  Aunt  Snrah  felt  his  forehead  iu 
alarm;  she  thought  the  fever  was  coming 
bade. 

"Dou't  you  remember  Alsace,  Aunt  Sarah? 
And  you  Icnow  I  wanted  to  be  liind  to  some 
one,  but  never  found  how  I  could." 

"There,  now,  Kuliy,  you  mustn't  talk!" 
and  Aunt  Sarah  drew  the  blinds  closer. 
"  You  haven't  slept  any  this  morning." 

"  JN'o'm,  and  I'm  tired;''  and  he  closed  his 
eyes. 

Aunt  Sarah  watched  him  a  moment,  went 
out  with  the  soup-bowl,  and  came  baclc 
again.  How  still  he  lay!  Was  he  breatli- 
ing?  The  long,  curling  lashes  swept  the  pale 
cheeks.  A  heavenly  peaeefulness  sat  upon 
the  little  face.  One  small  hand,  smooth  and 
white,  lay  outside  the  covering.  Why  did  he 
say  he  was  sorry  he  had  never  had  a 
chance?  Did  he  mean  he  would  never  have 
a  chance  again?  Aunt  Sarah  bent  her  ear 
to  the  parted  lips  and  heard  the  light  breath- 
ing. 

Then  she  stood  and  watched  him,  and 
every  emotion  of  her  whole  life,  every  hope 
and  every  disappointment,  every  joy  and 
every  grief,  every  feeling  of  pride  and  every 
sense  of  humiliation,  seemed  to  surge  within 
her,  and  it  was  as  if  she  lived  again  her 
fifty  years  in  that  half-hour. 

And  now,  she  thought,  if  this  child  should 
die,  all  the  past,  that  had  seemed  so  bitter, 
would  be  as  nothing  to  the  bitterness  of  tliat 
loss.  And  her  heart  crystallized.  Ouce  she 
had  poured  out  her  soul  before  the  Lord; 
now  she  could  not  pray. 

It  went  abroad  that  Ruby  was  lying  be- 
tween life  and  death.  There  were  so  many 
who  wished  to  see  him  that  Dr.  Matthews 
said  at  first  he  could  see  no  one;  but  wheu 
Rul)y  himself  asked  that  certain  ones  might 
come  iu,  the  kind  doctor  yielded.  No  one 
must  stay  long  or  talk  much,  however. 
Aunt  Sarah  was  on  guard  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  her  giving  in  to  anybody.  Father 
Paul  came,  and  Miss  Long,  and  Nan.  Mrs. 
W.vman.  who  joyed  and  sorrowed  in  fancy, 
shed  real  tears. 

"  Mother,"  tlie  sick  child  said,  "  ask  Mr. 
White  to  come." 

Mr.  White  came;  he  could  not  speak, 
neither  could  Ruby,  for  he  was  very  weak 
that  day.  lie  gave  Mr.  White  his  little 
feeble  liand  and  looked  into  his  face. 

"  On  tlie  border-land."  said  Dr.  Caruther.s. 
as  he  bade  the  mother  good-by,  "  '  Of  such 
Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 


That  evening  all  the  family  were  in  the 
room,  and  Ruby  aslved  Mabel  and  Marian  to 
sing.    "  My  hymn,  all  of  it."  he  said. 

"  '  Shall  crowd  to  His  arras,'  —  yes.  there'll 
be  so  many  of  —  us,"  he  said  when  they  had 
finished. 

The  others  went  down  to  supper.  Aunt 
Sarah  sat  in  lier  place  by  his  side. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,"  he  said,  feebly,  opening  his 
eyes  sudd(>nly,  "it  has  all  passed  away; 
there  is  not  a  shadow;"  and  he  laid  his  little 
hand  upon  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SIM. 

^HAT  night  and  the  next 
^^  day  Rul)y  lay  in  a  stupor; 
many  times  they  tliought 
he  did  not  breathe.  Aunt 
Sarah  sat  Ijeside  him  and 
scarcely  spoke. 

In  the  evening  Mabel 
and  Marian  were  in  the 
east-  room,  wliieli  was 
theirs  now.  Maliel  had 
wept  until  she  could 
weep  no  more,  and  hail 
fallen  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

Marian  had  wept  little;  all  day  she  had 
been  about  the  house,  filling  gaps  every- 
where. Aunt  Emily  never  gave  up,  but  slie 
was  like  a  shadow,  and,  Marian  thought, 
like  a  flower  on  a  slender  stem  which  a  sud- 
den blow  might  snap. 

Marian  sat  by  tlie  south  window.  The 
twilight  was  gathering  and  the  moon  rising 
over  the  housetops.  She  could  see  down  by 
the  back  gate,  where  Dinah  was  talking  to 
some  one.  After  a  wliile  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  Dinah  entered. 

"  Miss  Ma'an."  she  whispered.  "  there's  a 
boy  down  yon'er  — he's  pow'ful  quare:  he 
wants  ter  see  you." 
"What  can  he  want  with  me,  Dinah?" 
"I  dunno  'ni;  I  done  all  I  could  ter  git  him 
off.  I  'lowed  he  wus  a-wantiu'  suniptliin'  ti'r 
eat,  an'  tole  him  I'd  git  it;  but  he  jes'  ack 
like  er  plum'  crazy  loon  an'  say  he  wa'n't 


a-bej; 


an'  he  wanted  ter  see  you." 


Marian  was  not  timid  and  said  she  would 
go.  At  the  gate  she  found  a  slouching 
figure,  luit  could  not  see  the  face,  for  a  torn 
hat    was    pulled    over    it.     She    asked    the 
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stranser  if  he  wauterl  her,  waited  a  moment 
for  a  reply,  and  wlieu  the  boy  lifted  his 
head,  discovered  beneath  the  ragged  hat- 
briui  a  face  pale  and  unspeakably  wretched. 

'•  Why.  Sim!"'  she  said. 

Sim  eausht  the  gate-post  with  both  hands. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  was  thick 
and  tlie  words  stuck  in  his  throat. 

■■  AVhy,  Sim!"  repeated  Marian.  "Is  any- 
thing the  matter  at  home?    What  is  it?"' 

She  felt  very  sorry  for  him  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  sleeve. 

'■  Don't  tech  me!  Don't  tech  such  as  me!'' 
he  gasped.  "  Ef  yer  kuowed  wliut  I  wus. 
yer'd  not  'low  me  in  yer  sight.  Yer'd  sooner 
tech  a  rattler;  fer  I  done  it,  Miss  Marian,  I 
<loue  it!  But  I  couldn't  stay  'way  no  longer. 
I  heard  by  Nan  how  he  wus  a-layin',  an" 
sumthin'  driv  me  to  come  and  tell  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sim?  I  can't  under- 
stand. What  do  you  mean  that  you  did?" 
Marian  was  pale,  too,  and  treml)led. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  I  made  the 
pictcr,  an'  I  made  it  a-purjiose  to  fix  it  on  — 
him!" 

The  painful  incident  on  Ruby's  last  day 
at  school  had  almost  passed  from  Marian's 
mind  in  the  face  of  other  distresses.  Now 
she  saw.  Sim's  meaning,  and  understood  his 
conscience-stricken  misery. 

••  But,  Sim,  how  could  it  be?  You  did  it 
on  purjwse?  I  thought  every  one  loved 
Kuby.    What  could  he  have  done  to  you?" 

"  It  wus  whut  I  done  to  him  that  made  me 
hate  him!"  the  boy  groaned,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  gate.  "  You  know  whut  that 
wus." 

"I?    What?" 

"  Didn't  he  never  tell?"  Sim  looked  at  her 
as  if  such  a  thing  were  beyond  his  compre- 
hension.   "  Didn't  he,  though?" 

"  No." 

"  Why.  it  wus  me."  he  spoke  under  his 
breath,  "  it  wus  me  as  —  as  killed  his  dog!" 

No  one  but  Aunt  Sarah  had  ever  heard 
that  tale,  and  she  knew  no  names. 

'■  Yer  know  how  sick  he  wus  about  it,  an* 
yer've  seen  me  a-devilin'  him.  ain't  yer? 
An'  'cause  he  tuk  it  all  an'  didn't  hit  ner 
git  mad,  I  got  wuss:  an'  ever'  time  I  thouglit 
aliont  whut  I  done  to  his  dog  I  wus  madder 
with  him.  An'  I  done  it!  God  'a'  mercy! 
Ther  wus  another  feller  in  it.  but  he  didn't 
mean  no  harm.  I  tole  him  whut  I  wus  doin', 
'cause  I  knowed  he  wus  skeered  to  tell,  an' 
I  says,  '  Go  git  some  uv  the  little  chains  ter 
write  the  teacher's  name  on  the  envelope, 
'cause   he   might    know   our   hand,'     An'    I 


sent  him  to  —  to  him  a  purpose,  and  he 
writ  it!" 

Here  was  the  whole  story  -^  and  was  not 
that  last  cruelty  the  cause  of  Ruby's  sick- 
ness? And  even  now,  while  he  spoke,  that 
gentle  heart  might  have  ceased  to  beat!  it 
seemed  to  Marian  afterward  that  the  sweet 
spirit  lingering  in  the  little  tenement  must 
have  flitted  down  and  whispered  to  her.  She 
would  not  have  believed  that  she  could  feel 
so  much  pity  for  anyone  so  cruel  and  one 
who  had  Itrought  such  sorrow  upon  tliem  all. 

"  Yer  and  yer  folks  is  erbliged  ter  hate 
me."  Sim  said. 

She  reached  out  her  hand  and  laid  it  upon 
the  arm  of  the  conscience-stricken  lad. 

'■  No,  I  do  not."  She  tried  to  think  of 
something  else  to  say.  He  raised  his  mis- 
erable face.  "  Ask  God  to  forgive  you, 
Sim." 

But  Sim's  gaze  had  wandered  from  her 
face,  where,  in  wonder  at  her  voice,  it  had 
rested  an  instant.  The  back  gate  was  near 
the  garden  fence,  and  on  one  corner  of  the 
garden  the  moon  was  shining  full,  lighting 
up  a  little  mound  and  a  white,  wooden  slab, 
on  which  he  could  read,  "  Rover." 

He  turned  back  to  her  piteously.  "  Ef  yer 
wus  a  man  and  would  do  sumthin'  to  me  — 
send  me  to  jail  or  sumthin'." 

His  face  seemed  to  plead  for  punishment, 
as  some  faces  plead  for  pardon. 

Marian  tried  again  to  think  of  something 
to  say.  "  Sim,  I  must  go  now.  Mabel  will 
want  me,  and  Aunt  Emily  may,  too.  I  am 
sorry  for  you  —  so  .sorry!  Go  home  and  ask 
God  to  forgive  you." 

She  left  him,  and  went  back  into  the 
house.  The  boy  stood  and  watched  her  in 
a  dazed  way. 

"  Why  didn't  she  git  mad?  Why  didn't 
she  order  me  off?  Why  didn't  she  call  me 
names?  What  made  her  look  like  that? 
That's  the  way  he  used  ter  look.  I  used  ter 
see  her  git  mad  with  Nan  an'  me  when  we 
wus  up  to  meanness,  and  she  could  talk 
fast,  too." 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

NIGHT  WATCHES. 

rrUNT  SARAH  liad  never  suffered  Ruby 

J  J^    to  be  taken  from  her  room   since  the 

day  he  had  thrown  himself  across  her 

bed.     saying,    with    parched    lips,     that    he 

thought  he  was  not  sick. 

On  this  night  she  sat  in  her  usual  place  by 
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tli(^  bedside.  She  had  commanded  every  one 
to  leave,  and  not  even  Dr.  Matthew.s  had  the 
nerve  to  disobey.  There  was  no  danger  but 
slie  would  call  if  they  were  wanted.  Aunt 
Sarali  had  no  hope;  it  had  all  passed  away 
in  tliat  moment  when  her  heart  had  crystal- 
lized and  the  voice  of  prayer  ceased. 

Marian,  when  she  had  helped  Janet  and 
Dinah  tlirousli  with  supper  and  dishwash- 
ing, and  had  taken  a  cup  of  tea  to  Uncle 
Philip,  who  had  not  tasted  food  nor  left  his 
room  all  day,  and  had  induced  Aunt  Emily 
to  lie  down,  and  had  found  from  Mabel's 
breathing  that  she  slumbered  deeply,  clothed 
herself  in  a  light  wrapper  and  went  to  the 
silent  room.  The  night-lamp  was  darkened 
and  the  moon  was  not  shining  through  the 
windows,  but  there  was  light  enough  for 
Aunt  Sarah's  keen  vision,  and  when  Marian 
had  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway  there 
•was  light  enougli  for  her  to  see  the  motion- 
less form  upon  the  bed  and  the  figure  beside 
It,  erect  and  just  as  motionless.  In  that 
moment  every  particle  of  antagonism 
towards  her  austere  aunt,  which  ever  since 
she  could  remember  had  lodged  in  her 
heart,  melted  away.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
for  Aunt  Sarah  this  loss  which  they  were 
preparing  to  meet  would  be  greater  than  for 
anyone,  because  she,  who  lived  so  much 
apart  from  people,  would  lose  all  tli.at  she 
loved.  A  great  pity  and  tenderness  filled 
Marian's  heart. 

"  Aunt  Sarah!"  she  said,  softly,  and  took 
the  rigid  figure  in  her  arms. 

It  was  rigid  no  longer  and  upright  no 
longer.  Aunt  Sarah's  head  bowed  upon 
Marian's  shoulder  as  if  glad  of  a  resting- 
place,  and  tears,  which  had  not  moistened 
her  eyes  for  many  a  day,  flowed  freely. 
Marian's  tears  flowed  also,  and  she  fondled 
her  aunt  and  kissed  her  as  if  she  were  the 
woman  and  the  other  the  child.  And  to 
Aunt  Sarah  it  seemed  that  the  tears  flowed 
inwardly  more  than  outwardly,  and  reached 
her  heart  and  dissolved  it  little  by  little, 
until  she  no  longer  knew  it  for  her  own. 
Tlie.v  did  not  speak  a  word,  and  in  that 
silence  a  sympatliy  was  born  between  these 
two  who  had  never  cared  for  one  another. 

When  Aunt  Sarah  lifted  her  head,  Marian 
slipped  to  the  floor  and  leaned  against  her 
knee.  "  I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
whispered  softly. 

"Well?" 

The  little  ear  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Marian  told  in  few  words  of  the  visitor 
at  the  gate,  his  confession  and  evident  mis- 


ery. Her  heart  was  burdened  and  Aunt 
Sarah  was  the  only  one  she  could  tell. 

Aunt  Sarah  listened  in  silence.  She  re- 
membered well  how,  on  that  Sabbath  even- 
ing three  years  ago.  Ruby  had  sat  at  her 
feet  and  told  of  the  bad  feeling  within  him 
toward  the  person  who.  in  cruelty,  had 
taken  Rover's  life,  and  how  he  had  wished 
to  forgive  and  do  good  to  his  persecutor,  and 
how  his  last  words  had  been,  "  It  has  all 
passed  away;  there  is  not  a  shadow  —  noth- 
ing here,"  as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
heart.  But  Aunt  Sarah  could  not  tell  all 
this  to  Marian;  she  could  only  ponder  it  in 
her  heart.    So  they  sat  a  long  time. 

Auut  Sarah  never  closed  her  eyes,  but,  be- 
fore the  library  clock  struck  one,  Marian's 
head  drooped  until  it  rested  upon  the  knee 
against  which  she  leaned,  and  Aunt  Sarah, 
looking  down  upon  the  fair  face,  thought 
how  good  it  was  to  be  young.  For  the 
young  can  forget. 

All  through  the  night  watches  the  woman 
sat  alone,  yet  no  longer  lonely,  for  new 
thoughts  were  springing  up  within  her,  new 
hope,  new  love.  Deep  down  within  a  voice 
was  speaking;  a  voice  her  quickened  ear 
knew,  a  voice  she  had  thought  awful,  but 
which  now  sounded  unspeak.ibly  gentle,  and 
it  called  her  by  her  name.  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
thee."    She  was  not  alone. 

Wlicn  the  dawn  was  breaking,  after  the 
short  June  night,  Marian  opened  her  eyes 
and  found  she  was  still  leaning  against  Aunt 
Sarah's  knee.  She  was  not  cold,  though  the 
night  was  chill,  for  a  shawl  was  wrapped 
about  her. 

"  Why,  I  dropped  asleep!  I  must  have 
tired  you.  Aunt  Sarah.  I  will  not  sleep 
again."    But  Aunt  Sarah  sent  her  to  bed. 

Marian  thought  the  brightness  was  from 
the  moon  still  shining,  but  when  she  entered 
the  room  where  Mabel  lay,  the  glowing  east 
told  her  that  she  had  slept  all  night.  "  And 
left  Aunt  Sarah  to  watch  alone!  I  am  lilve 
Peter,"  she  said. 

Marian  had  hardly  gone  when  Ruby 
stirred,  yawned  feebly,  and  said  quite  dis- 
tinctly: 

"  I  am  so  hungry!" 

Aunt  Sarah  went  across  the  hall  and  called 
Dr.  Matthews,  then  downstairs,  and  soon  re- 
turned with  the  bowl  of  soup.  Ruliy  took 
what  they  gave  him,  yawned  again,  and 
dropped  into  a  sound  sleep. 

Dr.  Matthews  bent  over  him,  hoard  his 
deep,  regular  breathing,  and  saw  the  color 
coming  into  his  lips  and  cheeks.    Then  he 
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knelt  by  the  bed,  great  tears  rolling  down 
his  clioeks. 

•'  lie   will   live!    Let   us   thank   God,   Miss 
Sarah." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS  THIS? 

IM  did  not  follow  Marian's 
advice;  he  did  not  go 
home,  neither  did  he  ask 
God  to  forgive  him.  The 
rising  sun  found  him  mov- 
ing slowly  down  the 
street,  his  ragged  hat-brim 
^^  -  -  -  over  his  ej-es,  heeding 
^  nothing.     He     wanted     to 

ask  people  he  met  if  they  had  heard  from 
Ruby,  but  dared  not. 

At  a  corner  he  brushed  against  a  boy 
turning  it.  who  gave  a  nervous  cry.  "  Oil, 
is  it  you,  Sim?    Where've  you  been?'' 

Sim  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  silence. 
"Last  night  I  was  up  —  yonder,"  pointing 
behind  him.  "  I  don't  know  where  I've  been 
sence." 

"  Not  up  there!"  The  boy's  teeth  chat- 
tered as  if  it  were  a  December  and  not  a 
June  morning. 

"  Yes,  George  McPhail-  and  I  told  'em  all 
about  it,  and  — " 

"Told  them!  What  did  you  tell  them? 
You  know  I  didn't  mean  anything  —  you 
know  I  was  just — "    He  was  growing  weak. 

"  I  never  spoke  yer  name,  George  Mc- 
Phail. I  told  Miss  Marian  what  I  done,  and 
'lowed  for  her  to  tell  the  balance  of  'em. 
It's  bad  enough  with  me  now.  but  I  tell  you 
I  wouldn't  have  the  feelin's  I  had  yistiddy 
and  the  night  afore  for  all  yer  could  give 
me  in  the  world." 

"  Sim,  I  would  tell,  too,  if  I  had  really 
done  anything:  but  I  didn't,  you  know.  I 
didn't  think  once  of  getting  him  into  trouble. 
And  then  —  you  and  I  are  —  different.  You 
can  confess,  and  it  will  not  be  thought  so 
much  of,  but  I  —  if  I  were  to  say  any- 
thing—" 

"  Folks  would  talk.  But  I'll  tell  you, 
George  McPhail,  I'd  'a'  outened  with  it  if  I'd 
been  the  President's  son!" 

At  his  own  door  Sim  met  Xan,  who  had 
just  come  in.    Her  face  was  all  in  a  glow. 

•'Oh,  Sim.  have  you  heard?  I  met  the 
doctor,  and  he  says  he's  better,  a  heap  bet- 
ter!" 


For  three  weeks  Sim  had  searched  the 
town;  he  was  determined  to  work  if  any- 
body would  have  him.  But  people  who  did 
not  know  him  well  asked  for  a  "  character," 
which  he  could  by  no  means  produce,  and 
those  W'ho  knew  him  shook  their  wise  heads 
without  inquiries.  At  length  he  told  Nan 
he  would  strike  out  to-morrow;  cotton-hoe- 
ing wasn't  over,  and  he  niiglit  get  a  job  in 
the  fields;  he  thought  he'd  get  on  best  on  a 
farm  anyway;  it  was  open,  like. 

But  the  next  morning  early  he  met  one  of 
Mr.  Vane's  clerks,  who  said  that  gentleman 
wished  to  see  him  in  his  ofBce.  Sim  went 
straight  there,  pale  but  not  cowardly.  He 
thought  of  but  one  thing;  Mr.  Vane  knew 
now  the  story  of  his  baseness  and  had  sent 
for  him. 

When  he  entered  the  office  Mr.  Vane  was 
at  his  desk,  a  pile  of  papers  before  him. 

"  You  are  Sim  Larkins?" 

"  Y'es,  sir." 

"  Sit  down,  Sim." 

Sim  obeyed,  though  wishing  rather  to 
stand. 

Mr.  Vane  went  on  writing  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  he  pushed  back  the  papers  and 
laid  down  his  pen. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Sim." 

"  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Vane,"  said  the  boy,  rising, 
"  and  I  won't  think  nothing  strange,  no  mat- 
ter whut  yer  say,  because  I  know  I  deserve 
niore'n  anybody  can  say  er  do." 

"  You  mistake,  Sim.  I  want  a  trusty  office 
boy,  and  yesterday  some  one  told  me  that 
you  were  hunting  work  and  suggested  that 
I  try  to  engage  you." 

"Trusty  office  boy!"  "Some  one"  had 
"suggested"  him;  "try"  to  engage  him! 
Poor  Sim's  e.xpression  of  blank  astonishment 
would  have  been  ludicrous  to  one  who  did 
not  know  the  circumstances. 

"  I  —  I  don't  quite  make  yer  out.  Mr. 
Vane,"  he  said.  And  when  he  did  make  it 
out,  he  stood  turning  his  ragged  hat  round 
and  round  in  his  hands,  looking  upon  the 
floor.    Then  he  raised  his  head  and  asked: 

"Don't  yer  know,  Mr.  Vane?  Didn't  Miss 
Marian  tell  yer?" 

"  Miss  Marian  did  not  tell  me.  but  I  know 
what  you  mean,  Sim,  and  we  will  not  talk 
about  it  now.    Would  you  like  the  place'.'" 

"  I'm  ready,  Mr.  Vane.  What  must  I  do 
first?" 

"  Take  this  to  Mr.  Owen,"  handing  him  a ' 
note.    "  Go  over  to  old  Mrs.  Clarke's,  where 
the  clerks  get  dinner,  get  yours  there,  and 
come  back  at  two  o'clock." 
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Sim  was  Iiack  promptly  at  the  hour, 
olothod  —  by  Mr.  Owen  —  and  with  a  new 
fonntenanoe.  Wlicn  Mr.  Vane  told  him  at 
ni.i;ht  tliat  he  had  done  well,  and  .save  him 
instrni-tions  for  the  morrow,  the  boy  said: 

"  It  ain't  no  use  fer  me  to  try  to  thank  yer, 
Mr.  Vane,  but  I  "lows  to  show  yer  that  I 
mean  it,  and  that  I'm  goin'  to  do  different 
as  fur  as  I'm  able." 

"  You  are  not  the  only  one  of  us  who  has 
need  of  repentance  and  new  resolutions, 
Sim."  said  Mr.  Vane,  as  lie  locked  the  office 
door. 

In  a  few  days  Sim  asked  permission  to 
visit  Ruby. 

"  You  are  not  busy,  so  may  go  now,"  said 
Mr.  Vane.  "  He  is  weak,  and  we  do  not  let 
every  one  see  him,  but  I  can  trust  you  to 
talk  little  and  quietly.  Sim." 

Sim  understood.  And  Ruby's  father  could 
trust  him!  This  being  trusted  was  keeping 
Sim  in  a  state  of  continual  wonder  at  Mr. 
Vaue  and  all  his  house,  and  at  himself.  "Is 
this  me':'"  he  sometimes  asked,  waking  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

He  found  Ruby  upstairs  in  a  big  leather- 
covered  arm-chair,  with  pillows  at  his  back, 
looking  very  white,  "  but  as  glad  to  see  me 
as  if  I  was  his  bes'.  frien',"  thought  the 
humble  youth. 

A  tall  lady  with  black  hair  and  eyes  that 
could  see  through  you,  sat  by  the  window 
sewing.  She  "  spoke  kind."  he  told  Nau,  and 
gave  him  a  chair,  then  she  said  she  would 
let  him  take  care  of  Ruby  while  she  went 
downstairs. 

lie  remembered  his  trust  and  spoke  quietly 
and  in  few  words. 

"  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it  now,  Sim," 
Ruby  said,  laying  his  tiny  hand  in  Sim's 
great  one,  "  because  it's  all  over  and  we're 
friends." 

"And  sech  a  look  in  them  big  eyes!  I 
■wanted  to  git  down  on  my  knees.  Nan." 

iUiby  asked  him  to  come  back  real  soon; 
the  tail  lady  asked  him  al.so. 

The  ne.xt  time  he  went  was  on  Sunda.y. 
and  Ruby  asked  him  to  come  every  Sunda.v, 
which  he  did  as  long  as  Ruby  kept  tlie 
house.  Once  he  staid  while  Aunt  Sarah 
went  to  church.  Ruby  gave  him  a  little 
package.  "  It's  Aunt  Sarah's  present,  Sim, 
I)ut  she  said  I  might  give  it  to  you.  Aunt 
Sarah's  alwa.vs  thinking  of  something. 
Don't  you  like  her,  Sim?  Y'ou  needn't  open 
it  till  you  get  home." 

At  home  he  found  it  was  a  little  book, 
bound  in  morocco.  "  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  "  in 


gilt  letters  on  the  cover.  He  read  in  it  at 
night  and  on  Sundays.  He  had  never  read 
a  whole  chapter  in  the  Bil)Ie  in  his  life. 
He  had  never  thought  it  was  like  this.  What 
sort  of  a  man  was  this  that  his  little  book 
told  about  —  this  Jesus?  Sim  had  heard  of 
him;  he  had  been  to  church  sometimes  and 
heard  the  Bible  read  and  the  preacher 
preach,  but  never  had  paid  much  attention. 
He  had  heard  this  name  spoken  in  serious- 
ness, but  more  often  in  vain;  he  had  some 
kind  of  a  vague  idea  as  to  this  .Tesus.  He 
was  a  man  or  .spirit  or  something  that  peojde 
preached  and  sang  about.  Sim  had  seldom 
troul)led  himself  with  the  spiritual;  he  did 
not  believe  in  "  ha'nts." 

But  he  was  reading  now  about  a  real  man 
who  lived  and  walked  about  and  talked  like 
any  other  iiiaii;  only  he  was  not  like  any 
other  man  either,  for  he  could  do  things  that 
no  one  else  could  do,  and  —  he  was  different. 
Sim  wondered  much  when  he  read  how 
Jesus  made  the  sick  well  and  the  blind  see 
and  the  dead  rise  up  and  walk,  but  the  won- 
der at  these  things  was  as  notliiug  to  that 
which  Sim  felt  when  he  came  to  the  place 
where  he  was  spit  upon  and  struck,  but 
struck  not  back  nor  even  answ(>red,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  lead  him  to  death.  "  He 
could  have  killed  'em  all.  jes'  by  his  say-so, 
a  man  like  that,  and  could  have  come  down 
from  the  cross,  too,  as  easj'!  Why  didn't 
he'i" 

Then  in  re-reading  he  found  these  words: 
"  For  even  the  Sou  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

At  church  —  for  he  was  now  a  regular  at- 
tendant —  he  heard  now  and  then  something 
that  gave  him  new  light.  '  "  Christ  died  tor 
us."  was  the  te.xt  one  Sunday;  he  could  un- 
derstand the  text  better  than  the  sermon. 
After  a  while  the  light  broke  upon  Sim's 
darkened  understanding.  "  He  done  it  a-pur- 
pose;  he  let  'em  do  him  so  and  kill  him.  be- 
cause he  loved  'em,  and  this  was  such  a 
great  chance  to  show  his  love!  And  now 
they  say  he's  a-wantin'  us  all,  good  and  bad, 
fur  —  he  die<l  for  us.  Even  for  me  —  Sim 
Larkins!  That's  what  they  say— fur  the 
wust  one." 

And  Sim  began  to  understand  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  Ruby  and  his  household  were  of. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  YOUNG    AND  THE  OLD. 

HEN  the  train  stopperl 
at  Greenville  one  Oc- 
tober afternoon  a 
slight,  trray-baired 
man  alighted.  He 
passed  swiftly 
through  the  ranks  of 
eager  porters  and 
hack  men.  who  h  a  d 
considered  him  an 
e  a  s  y  p  r  e  y  .  an  d 
walked  rapidly  up 
the  street.  But  when 
the  station,  with  its  hurry  and  noise,  was 
left  behind,  he  slackened  his  pace.  He 
walked  more  slowly  still  when  he  reached 
the  side  streets,  mere  lanes,  some  of  them, 
with  their  rows  of  poplar  and  sweet  gum, 
gorgeous  in  their  apparel. 

But  tliough  his  hair  was  thin  and  gray 
and  his  shoul<lers  stooped  slightly,  and  his 
face  was  deeply  liued,  it  was  uot  from  age, 
and  his  step,  though  slow,  was  not  heavy, 
neither  was  it  uncertain:  he  was  as  one 
IH'essiug  forward  to  something  ever  in  siglit. 
Every  little  gust  blew  down  the  golden 
shields  of  the  poplar  and  the  gold  and  crim- 
son stars  of  the  sweet  gum,  and  the.v  fell 
upon  his  shoulders  and  cluug  to  his  hair  and 
made  a  royal  carpet  for  his  feet.  He  seemed 
to  see  the  beauty  around  him,  yet  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  beauty  or  hope  or  purpose, 
whatever  it  was,  always  ahead. 

Aunt  Sarah  had  linished  her  work  and  was 
folding  it  before  going  down  to  lay  the  tal)le 
for  tea,  when  there  was  a  knoclv  at  tlie  front 
door,  and  a  moment  later  Ruby's  voice  rang 
out,  surprised  and  joyous: 

"Uncle  Alex!    Oh,  it's  Uncle  Alex!" 
Aunt  Sarah's  scissors  dropped,  and,  when 
Rul)y   bounded   upstairs  with   the  glad   tid- 
ings, she  was  leaning  over  the  railing. 

Ruby  did  uot  stop  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary, but  was  away  to  his  mother's  room,  to 
the  dining-room,  kitchen,  everywhere,  with 
the  same  good  word: 

"  T'ncle  Alex!  Uncle  Alex's  come,  and  we 
didn't  know!" 

"  And  you  have  forgotten  yonr  politeness." 
said  mother  coming  out,  "  and  have  not 
aslied   Uncle  Alex   in." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Alex's  at  home,  mother.  He 
doesn't  have  to  be  asked  in.  But  then,  I 
suppose  I  ought,  as  he's  been  away  so  long. 
Only,  I  was  so  glad  I  didn't  think." 


Aunt  Sarah,  though  called  again  by  Ruby, 
did  not  come  down  to  lay  the  table  imtil 
Uncle  Alex  was  safe  in  the  east  room. 

It  was  a  happy  circle  that  gathered  round 
the  tea  table.  Mabel  aud  Marian  were  al- 
most as  joyful  as  Ituby,  who  was  bubbling 
over.  Mabel  whispered  to  him  when  they 
went  in.  that  he  might  have  her  place, 
which  would  be  at  I'ucle  Alex's  left,  but  he 
thauked  her  and  said  no,  he  always  sat  by 
Aunt  Sarah. 

Aunt  Sarah  said  little  and  did  not  ply 
Uncle  Ale.x  with  questions,  yet  she  looked 
happy,  too.  After  supper  Mrs.  Vane 
touched  the  silver  bell,  aud  the  servants 
came  in;  they  bowed,  and  .Janet  hoped  Mr. 
Alex  was  well,  and  snitlled,  either  being  re- 
minded of  his  past  .sufferings,  or  calling  to 
mind  her  own  ever-present  infirmities. 

When  every  one  was  seated,  Marian  and 
Mabel  on  either  side  of  Mrs.  Vane,  Ruby  by 
Aunt  Sarah,  his  hand  in  hers,  Philip  Vane 
read  from  the  Bilile  tliat  Marian  had  placed 
beside  the  shaded  lamp,  and  when  they 
knelt  it  seemed  to  the  traveler  tliat  the 
weary  years  liad  folded  back,  and  that  it 
was  "  T'ncle  Reuben's  "  voice  he  heard  up- 
lifted to  God  in  tlie  old  home. 

It  was  a.  happy  circle  which  gathered  later 
in  the  library,  and  there  they  learned  tlie 
reason  of  Uncle  Alex's  visit.  A  distant 
relative,  of  whom  he  knew  little,  and  who. 
it  seemed,  lilvc  himself,  had  been  alone  in  tlie 
world,  had  died  recently  aud  left  to  him  his 
property.  The  kinsman  had  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  through  some  acquaintance  had 
heard  of  Alex  Harmon's  work  for  others. 

"  It  is  not  a  large  sum,  but  sufficient  for 
my  needs  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  Uncle 
Alex  .said. 

But  Ruby's  radiance  was  the  radiance  of 
tears  on  finding  that  Uncle  Alex  must  be 
gone  on  the  morrow  to  Philadelphia. 

"To-morrow.  Uncle  Alex?  Couldn't  you 
stay  just  a  little  while?"  Aud  the  others 
echoed  it. 

But  he  must  attend  to  the  business  at 
once:  it  might  occupy  some  weeks,  and  he 
had  so  little  time  to  spare.  He  must  be  at 
home. 

"  Home,  Uncle  Alex?  This  is  home,  isn't 
it?"  and  Ruby  looked  aggrieved. 

•■  Yes,  Ruby,  one  of  them.  But  I  have 
two;  this  is  my  restiug-home,  that  is  my 
working-home,  and  you  know  we  must  work 
while  it  is  day." 

•■  ■  For  the  night  comoth,'  "  s.nid  Ruby, 
slowly.    "  Yes,  Uncle  Alex,  I  see." 
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But  they  got  TJncle  Alex's  promise  to  stop 
on  his  return,  at  least  for  one  day.  They 
told  hiiu  Father  Paul's  health  was  failing, 
and  he  couUl  not  go  back  without  seeing  liim 
again. 

Before  the  lights  were  out  Uncle  Alex 
heard  a  soft  tap  at  his  door.  He  knew  the 
sound  well;  he  had  waited  to  hear  it. 

"  I  could  not  let  you  go  away.  Uncle  Alex, 
and  not  have  a  talk  with  you  in  here."  said 
Ruby,  seating  himself  after  the  old  fashion 
on  the  low  stool.  "  I  love  this  room  so 
much.  Many  times  I  come  in  here  and  think 
about  you  and  remember  the  things  you  and 
Father  Paul  used  to  talk  about.  Uncle 
Al>x,"  after  a  pause,  "what  did  it  mean 
•ijnce  when  Father  Paul  showed  you  five 
letters  on  his  breast?  How  could  they 
get  there,  and  what  did  they  mean?- 
'  T— H— 1— E— F.'  " 

"  Ah,  Ruby,"  said  Uncle  Alex,  with  a 
sigh,  "  that  is  Father  Paul's  secret,  and  we 
will  let  it  be  buried.  Perhaps  every  one 
has  a  secret,  my  child,  which  we  should  not 
try  to  touch." 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Alex.  If  I  had  known  it  was 
a  secret  I  would  not  have  asked."  Ruby 
looked  up  with  some  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

They  were  both  silent  awhile.  Uncle  Alex 
was  watching  the  rosy,  grave  little  face, 
when  Ruby  suddenly  roused. 

"  I  was  thinking  about  what  you  said. 
Uncle  Alex.  Now,  do  you  suppose  Aunt 
Sarah  has  one?" 

"  One  what?" 

"  One  —  I  mean,  a  secret." 

"Aunt  Sarah?"  Uncle  Alex's  thin  hand 
dropped  from  his  cheek,  which  had  i-ested 
upon  it.    "Aunt  Sarah?    Why.  Ruby?" 

•'  I  don't  know,  sir,  only  you  said  perhaps 
everybody  has  some  secret,  and  I  wondered 
if  Aunt  Sarah  had." 

Silence  again. 

"  Uncle  Alex,  you  looked  sick  then,  and 
dark  under  the  eyes,  and  your  hands  could 
not,  hold  anything  hardly;  you  don't  look  so 
much  fatter  now,  but  you  don't  look  sorry. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing all  the  time  and  it  makes  you  glad." 

"  I  am.  Ruby."  Uncle  Alex  bent  and 
stroked  the  bright  curls.  "  I  am  thinking  of 
how  the  dear  Lord  loves  me,  and  of  the 
time  when  I  shall  see  him  face  to  face." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  how  that  is.  Uncle  Alex! 
You  know  when  I  was  sick  last  spring  I 
thought  I  was  going  to— to  meet  Him.  And 
the  others  thought  so.  too.  I  know.  Onc> 
evening,  after  Marian  and  Mabel  had  sung 


for  me,  I  felt  sure  of  it.  I  laid  my  hanj 
here  "  —  on  his  heart  —  "  and  told  Aunt 
Sarah  there  wasn't  a  sliadow.  and  .went  to- 
sleep.  She  kncAv;  that  was  my  secret.  Why, 
I  have  a  secret,  too!  But  we  were  talking 
about  something  else.  I  woke,  though,  and 
then  commenced  to  get  better.  I  believe  t 
was  sorry  at  first.  I  was  so  sure,  that  I  had 
lain  and  thought  about  it  every  day.  I  know 
they  all  thought  I  was  sleeping,  but  I  wa* 
only  thinking  with  my  e.yes  shut.  How 
would  .Tesus  look,  and  what  would  he  say  to 
me?  What  would  I  do?  When  mother  and 
Aunt  Sarah  and  father  and  Mabel  and 
Marian  and  Miss  Long  and  everybody  came, 
I  would  be  at  the  gate  and  would  be 
so  glad  as  they  came  in.  Once  Father  Paul 
said,  '  Sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  Ruby.* 
I  knew  what  he  meant.  I  never  thought  of 
being  afraid.  Every  night  I  would  think. 
'  Maybe  the  door  will  swing  open  and  He- 
will  shine  out  in  the  dark  to-night;'  and 
every  morning  I  would  think.  '  Maybe  to-day 
I'll  feel  Him  lift  me  up  and  hear  Him  say, 
"  Ruby."  '  But  I'm  not  sorry  now.  I  think 
of  what  Father  Paul  said,  and  I  know  He 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  now  .iust  the 
same  as  then.  And  then.  I  don't  want  to 
die.  Uncle  Alex.  I  don't  want  this "  —  he 
held  out  one  hand  —  "  and  these  "  —  pointing 
to  his  feet— "to  have  to  lie  still  in  the 
grave,  and  I  don't  want  all  of  me,  my  head 
and  body  and  all,  to  go  to  dust.  No,  no!'' 
shaking  his  head.  "I  want  to  live,  I  want 
to  be  a  man." 

"  And  it  is  right  that  you  should.  Ruby; 
but  for  myself  I  feel  that  to  be  with  Christ 
is  far  better." 

"  But  you  are  with  him  now.  Uncle  Alex." 

"Yes,  but  not  free;  free  from  this  weak 
body."  The  man  seemed  to  forget  that  he 
was  talking  to  the  child. 

"I  must  go  now.  Uncle  Alex;"  and  Ruby 
rose  and  kissed  the  thin  lips  good-night. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

T — H— I— E — F. 

UNCLE  Alex  came  back  in  three  weeks. 
It  was  late  Friday  afternoon  and  he 
could  stay  only  till  Monday,  so  when 
they  told  him  Father  Paul  had  been  quite  ill 
he  started  at  once  for  the  cottage.  Ruby 
went  with  him.  But  Ruby  came  back  at 
nightfall  alone.    Father  Paul  was  glad  to  see 
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tliem.  lie  said,  and  was  lying  very  quiet,  but 
['ucle  Alex  was  going  to  stay  with  liiiu  all 
uiglit.  Ruby  was  disappointed.  "  And  he's 
going  away  Monday:  we'll  hardly  see  him. 
Aunt  Sarah,  why  don't  you  beg  him  to  stay? 
Everybody  does  what  you  say."  Then,  after 
n  period  of  no  response.  "  Uncle  Ale.x  looks 
happy,  but  he  looks  sad,  too.  I'm  sure  he 
must  want  some  of  us,  away  out  there. 
And  he  doesn't  have  anybody  to  take  care 
of  him  and  mend  his  clothes  and  everything. 
Why.  Aunt  Sarah,  that's  his  coat  you're 
mending  now;  won't  he  be  glad!  But  who'll 
mend  his  coats  and  make  his  tea  and  put  his 
chair  and  slippers  by  the  lire  when  he  goes 
away  from  here?" 

Something  bright  fell  on  the  well-worn 
coat-sleeve,  and  Aunt  Sarah,  with  averted 
face,  hastily  gathered  up  her  work  and  was 
about  to  rise,  when  Ruby  put  his  arms  about 
ber. 

'■  Now,  Aunt  Sarah,  why  should  you  mind 
Jne?  I  want  to  cry,  too."  And  they  did  cry 
together. 

When  Ruby  was  in  bed  an  hour  later,  he 
thought  how  strange  it  was.  "  I  never  saw- 
Aunt  Sarah  cry  before,  not  in  my  whole  life: 
but  I  never  thought  about  it  till  to-night." 

Uncle  Alex  saw  what  he  did  not  tell  the 
child.  Ills  old  friend  was  not  only  very  ill. 
but  the  sands  for  him  were  running  low. 
He  told  the  neighbors  who  came  in  as  usual 
to  attend  the  sick  man,  that  he  would  re- 
main all  night,  and  when  they  were  gone 
sat  by  the  shaded  lamp  and  tried  to  read. 
But  his  eyes  turned  again  and  again  to  the 
sleeper  upon  the  narrow  bed.  and  his 
thoughts  wandered  ovei'  the  checkered 
career  of  this  life  that  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  His  own  burden,  the  harvest  of  tares 
which  would  never  be  lifted  entirely  from 
his  shoulders  in  this  world,  seemed  light 
compared  with  this  that  his  friend  had  borne 
with  fortitude  and  calmness.  Those  who  say 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  bearing  patiently 
the  evils  which  we  have  brought  upon  our- 
selves, know  nothing  of  repentance.  The 
sharpest  pang  of  loss,  of  failure,  of  shame, 
is.  "  I  might  have  done  otherwise."  If  I 
have  failed  because  of  a  hindrance  that  I 
could  not  control,  that  hindrance,  in  what- 
ever form,  is  to  me  the  hand  of  God:  but 
when  I  remember  that  it  was  my  own  will- 
ful hand  that  put  aside  the  good  and  seized 
the  evil,  then  are  the  penalties  a  hundred- 
fold harder  to  bear. 

On  the  table  was  a  Bible,  old  and  worn. 


and  as  Uncle  Alex  turned  the  leaves  he  read 
not  only  the  history  of  repentant  sinners  of 
olden  time  who  were  transtigured  till  their 
faces  shone  as  the  light,  but,  in  here  and 
there  a  much  worn  page,  a  marking,  a  blot- 
ting such  as  sudden  drops  of  joy  or  grief 
leave,  the  history  of  that  one  sluml)ering 
upon  the  narrow  bed:  that  one  who  had  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  God  through  mucli 
tribulation. 

The  sick  man's  slumbers  were  light.  He 
opened  his  eyes  often,  but  his  spirit  seemed 
never  to  awake  till  the  day  was  breaking. 
Then,  as  Uncle  Alex  bent  over  the  couch. 
Father  Paul  pressed  bis  hand  and  bade  him 
sit  beside  him.  His  voice  was  not  strong, 
but  distinct. 

'■  Alex.  I  thank  God  that  you  are  here,  for 
we  have  loved  each  other  long,  and  you 
only,  of  all  the  world,  know  me.  Of  all  the 
world,"  he  repeated,  slowly.  "  I  did  not 
seek  to  deceive  or  hide  my  crime,  Alex,  God 
knows,  but  when  I  left  the  scenes  of  my 
shame  and  came  here  where  no  one  knew 
me,  I  did  not  see  that  it  was  God's  will  that 
I  should  proclaim  my  past,  but  I  sought  to 
leave  the  things  that  are  behind  and  press 
forward  as  one  of  the  redeemed.  But  now 
that  I  am  departing  I  am  glad  you  are  here: 
you  will  fulUll  my  reijuest."  He  lai<l  his  hand 
as  he  spoke  upon  his  breast.  Uncle  Alex 
remembered  the  inscription  there.  "  Death 
shall  not  reveal  your  secret,  Paul;  I  will 
guard  it." 

The  dying  man  had  closed  his  eyes;  he 
opened  them.  "  You  do  not  understand. 
Alex.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  I  am 
glad  you  are  here,  because  you  must  tell 
them.  When  they  lay  me  to  rest,  have  only 
'  Dust  to  dust '  said  over  me;  then  you  must 
tell  to  those  who  have  come,  all— you  know 
—  all.  Tell  them  of  Him!  Him!  A  broken 
life,  and  '  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole.'  " 

It  was  well  that  the  message  was  deliv- 
ered. When  the  sun  was  shining  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  Uncle  Alex  left  the  cottage. 
Father  Paul  was  lying  neatly  arrayed  for 
burial. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  GULF. 

UNCLE  ALEX  went  back  to  the  cottage 
after    dinner,    and    later    Aunt    Sarali 
went,    taking    the    children,    for    tliey 
wanted    a    last    look    at    their    old    friend. 
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Father  Paul's  neighbors  were  going  in  anil 
coming  out  some  weeping,  all  sad;  for  be 
was  a  friend  to  each. 

As  Aunt  Sarah  was  starting  baclv  home, 
T'ncle  Alex  asked  ber  to  remain  and  go  with 
him  later,  so  the  three  children  were  sent 
on  alone. 

It  was  growing  dark  before  Uncle  Alex 
was  ready.  He  took  the  path  that  led  by  the 
river  side  and  walked  slowly.  When  they 
bad  left  the  houses  and  no  one  was  iu  hear- 
ing, be  commenced  to  tell  ber  about  Father 
Paul's  life.  It  was  a  sad  story.  Then  ho 
told  the  dying  request  and  asked  what  she 
thought.  Should  he  tell?  Why  not  bury  his 
secret  with  him'?  ^A'hat  would  be  the  effect 
upon  these  people  who  reverenced  bim? 
AVhen  they  found  that  he  had  once  Iieeu  .1 
common  convict,  would  not  all  the  influence 
of  that  unsolflsh  Christian  life  be  lost  upon 
them?  Awhile  ago  in  the  cottage  he  had 
beard  .Judge  Lander  say  to  Dr.  Matthews, 
who  was  telling  of  Father  Paul's  kindness 
and  good  works  among  the  poor,  "  But  it 
is  his  integrity  that  will  live  when  his  good 
works  are  forgotten."  Must  he  blot  the  fair 
name  of  his  friend? 

Aunt  Sarah  di<l  not  answer  at  first.  They 
walked  on  slowly  by  the  river,  rushing  over 
its  rocky  bed,  now  in  the  light  of  the  young 
moon,  now  in  shadow.  After  awhile  she 
said: 

"  Yes,  you  ought  to  tell,  I  think;  it  was  bis 
request  and  he  trusted  you  to  carry  it  out." 

Uncle  Alex  gave  a  long  sigh.  "  I  knew  you 
would  give  me  a  plain  answer,"  he  said.  "  It 
is  natural  to  come  to  you  for  counsel,  Sarah: 
it  used  to  be  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world 
to  me." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  of  bis  own  life, 
of  the  dark  years  that  yawned  like  a 
great  gulf  between  him  and  bis  youth, 
swallowing  up  in  its  blackness  his  strength, 
bis  ambitions,  bis  hopes,  and,  be  bad  once 
believed,  his  very  soul. 

"  But  the  very  greatness  of  that  gulf 
makes  it  possible  for  nie  to  talk  freel.v  to  you 
now,  Sarah,  for  I  am  no  longer  the  Alex 
Harmon  that  you  knew,  but  another  person; 
an  old  man.  who  can  talk  of  that  hot-headed 
youth,  holding  royal  treasures  in  his  hand 
and  flinging  them  away.  I  can  even  talk  to 
you  of  the  last  time  we  sat  together  by  the 
spring.  I  can  see  you  now.  going  up  the 
path;  then  the  grapevine  hid  you  from  my 
sight  —  forever.  Yes,  forever,  for  I  never 
saw  that  Sarah  again." 

She  faced  about  and  demanded: 


"Who  is  this,  then?" 

They  were  crossing  the  bridge. 

"  Y'ou  are  not  the  same,  as  I  am  not. 
Though  you  are  not  old;  you  are  strong  and 
your  hair  is  black.    But  I  am  very  old." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  passed  his  hand 
over  bis  thin  gray  hair.  They  were  in  th» 
middle  of  the  bridge,  where  the  young  moou 
shone  full.  Aunt  Sarah  faced  about  again, 
and  stopped  with  her  hand  upon  the  railing. 

■■  I  am  as  old  as  .you." 

"  A  calendar  does  not  tell  bow  long  we  aru 
living,  Sarah.  There  are  times  when  one 
day  Is  a  lifetime,  and  — " 

"  And  where  have  1  been  all  these  years 
that  you  talk  of?    Asleep?" 

"  You  have  been  living  your  quiet  life  of 
Christian  charity." 

"  Quiet  lifel  And  how  do  you  know  but 
there  have  been  times  for  me  when  one  day 
was  as  a  lifetime?  Christian  cliarity!  How 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  pride  tliat  kept 
me  far  off  from  my  Lord?  He  is  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart— what  have  I  been?  But 
God  has  been  merciful  to  me  and  shown  me 
myself." 

She  walked  on  then,  and  so  did  be. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,  I  am  not  the  same,  Alex, 
but  — " 

"But  what,  Sarah?" 

I  do  not  know  what,  for  tliey  passed  int'> 
tlie  sliadow  at  tlie  further  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  stopped  again.  I  only  know  that  when 
they  came  out  into  the  light  they  were  no 
longer  old,  for  all  the  dark  years  bad  slipped 
awa.v  out  of  the  calendar,  and  they  stood 
as  they  had  stood  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the  threshold  of 
life. 

Nobody  understood  exactly  why  Aunt 
Sarah  bad  such  a  wonderful  smile  that 
night.  I'-or  nobody  had  ever  seen  her  smile 
like  that,  not  even  Uncle  Alex;  there  was  a 
whole  lifetime  in  it. 

When  Ruby  went  to  say  good-night.  Uncle 
Ale.x  held  the  rosy  face  between  his  bands 
and  said,  "  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
Rulj.v,  and  I  am  afraid  yon  will  not  love 
me  as  well  as  you  do  now." 

"Why,  Uncle  Alex!"  Ruby  looked  grieved. 

When  Uncle  Alex  told  him,  he  did  not  say 
a  word,  but  went  softly  to  bis  own  room 
and  sat  down  in  the  dark.  Aunt  Sarah  al- 
ways lighted  bis  lamp,  bnt  she  had  not  to- 
night. He  was  not  jealous,  oh,  no;  it  was 
because  she  had  expected  bim  to  come  to  her 
room  first  for  the  "going-to-bed"  talk.    He 
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i>'ns  not  jonloiis.  oli,  no;  only  so  miseraWy 
\iiiH'ly  and  honu'sick  lip  did  not  know  what 
1. 1  do.  lie  sat  pcrlVctly  still  in  the  dark. 
Last  uislit  lie  and  Aunt  Sarah  had  fried  to- 
pether  because  Uncle  Alex  was  jroins  away 
alone.  Was  it  only  last  nislitV  Oh,  how 
selfish  he  was!  He  had  so  many,  and  Uncle 
AU'-x  had  nohody. 

Aftei-  a  while  Ruby  went  and  opened  Aunt 
Sarah's  door  softl.v.  She  was  in  her  hiuh- 
baeked  chair  and  had  her  Bible  open  in  lier 
lap.  but  was  not  reading;  she  was  looking 
in  the  lire. 

And  she  did  not  hear  him!  She  had  always 
turned  around  so  quick  when  he  opened  tlie 
door!  No,  no,  he  was  not  jealous,  and  he 
loved  Uncle  Ale.K  just  the  same,  only  —  only, 
be  didn't  feel  right,  and  there  was  a  sore 
place  all  around  his  heart.  He  tiptoed  over 
the  carpet  and  stood  behind  her;  he  looked 
over  her  shoulder  and  saw  the  Bible  was  open 
at  Isaiah.  There  was  a  heavy  blaclv  mark 
aroimd  one  verse,  and  he  thought  she  had 
.iust  made  it  there,  for  the  pencil  was  in  her 
hand.  He  read:  "And  th(j  desert  shall  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

All  this,  and  she  did  not  know  he  was 
there!  It  used  to  be  he  could  "catch"  any 
of  the  others,  but  he  never  could  catch  Aunt 
Sarah. 

The  place  around  his  heart  kept  getting 
sorer,  and  his  throat  was  sore,  too,  and  "dry- 
feeling."  Then  the  little  lad  laid  liis  hand 
on  Aunt  Sarah's  shoulder  and  scared  her 
half  out  of  her  wits. 

She  saw  how  pale  he  was  and  how  large 
and  troubled  his  eyes  looked.  She  put  her 
arm  around  him  and  kissed  him. 

"  Aunt  Sarah,"  he  said.  "  I  know." 

"  Oh.  Kuby,  I  can't  leave  you!  And  I  won't 
if  you  say  the  word!"  She  hugged  him  tight 
with  both  arfns. 

"  But  I  won't  say  the  word,"  he  said,  when 
they  had  had  it  out. 

Rul)y  did  not  say  any  more  for  a  while, 
but  stood  looking  in  the  tire.    Then: 

"  I  used  to  think  you  didn't  lilve  Uncle 
Alex,  Aunt  Sarah,  when  he  first  came  here, 
and  I  was  sorry,  because  I  liked  him  so 
much.  One  day  I  found  a  picture  lying  on 
your  bed.  I  went  and  asked  him  if  it  was 
liis,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was.  It  must 
have  been  taken  wheh  he  was  a  young  man 
and  staid  at  grandfather's  house  and  was 
like  father's  brother.  His  mouth  was  red 
and  his  cheeks,  too,  and  his  hair  was  so 
pretty.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  lady's 
picture.    He  doesn't  look  like  that  now;  he's 


old  and  has  hollows  in  his  cheeks  and  his 
hair's  gray,  but  you  like  hiui  beft(>r  than  you 
did  then,  don't  you,  Aunt  Sarah ';'' 
"  Yes,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"LITTLE  DAUGHTER"  AGAIN. 

AHIAN  came  downstairs  look- 
ing very  grave.  She  handed 
the  letter  she  held  to  Aunt 
Emily,  who  read  it  and 
looked  grave  also.  It  was 
from  Jlrs.  Green,  and  said 
that  her  father  was  in  ill 
health  and  had  been  for  some  mouths.  "  He 
don't  comi>Iain."  it  ran,  "  but  I  think  you 
ought  to  come  here."  That  sounded  like  Mrs. 
Green. 

It  was  decided  that  Marian  should  go,  but 
Aunt  Emily  was  troubled;  the  child  was 
young  for  the  duties  before  her,  if  her 
father's  illness  should  be  serious.  Marian, 
tliough  sorry  to  leave  them  all  and  to  miss 
school,  felt  glad  to  think  that  slie  might  do 
sometliiug  at  last  to  cheer  her  lonely  parent. 
And  the  more  Aunt  Emily  spoke  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities tliat  might  await  her,  tlie  more 
important  she  felt.  Yes,  there  was  so  much 
that  she  could  do!  She  loved  to  nurse  sick 
people.  She  would  make  her  father's  tea 
and  toast  and  soup,  and  arrange  his  waiter 
as  daintily  as  Aunt  Sarah  herself  could. 
Then  she  would  sit  and  talk  with  him  and 
read  to  him  if  he  wished.  She  would  not  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  him  now;  she  laughed  when 
she  thought  how  foolish  she  used  to  be.  She 
was  such  a  little  girl  then!  Everything  had 
been  different  since  the  time  Rul)y  went. 
He  had  opened  the  door,  as  it  were,  and 
brouglit  in  the  light. 

It  was  serious  enough,  though,  on  the  last 
night.  It  was  serious  for  everybody,  for  not 
only  Marian,  but  Aunt  Sarah,  left  on  the 
morrow  —  Aunt  Sarah  and  Uncle  Alex,  to 
begin  life  over  again. 

Tliey  were  all  gatliered  in  the  library  and 
nobody  talked  much.  The  clock  ran  so  fast! 
When  it  came  to  ten  tliey  had  prayers. 
Then  Ruby  got  up.  "  I'll  have  to  sing  for 
you  once  more.  Aunt  Sarah." 

When  he  had  finished  every  eye  was  wet 
but  his,  and  then  they  said  good-night. 

Marian  clung  to  Aunt  Emily  when  she 
came  to  see  them  into  bed. 
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"I  think  father  will  be  better  soon— In 
about  a  month— and  I  can  come  home.  Don't 
you.  Aunt  Emily V" 

••  I  hope  so.  1  will  miss  you.  and  I  know 
you  will  miss  us;  but  you  are  a  brave, 
patient  and  tliouslitful  child,  Marian,  and — 
God  is  with  you." 

INIarian  felt  very  lonely  when  Aunt  Sarah 
and  Uncle  Alex  left  her.  How  fast  the  train 
was  moving!  And  tlie  farther  it  carried  her 
from  Greenville  and  the  nearer  it  brought 
her  to  the  end  of  the  .lourney.  the  more 
lonely  she  became.  Her  enthusiasm  was 
sphining  quite  out.  Aunt  Emily  was  right; 
she  was  very  young  — and  what  if  her  father 
were  sick  a  long  time? 

The  big  redbrick  house  looked  more 
gloomy  than  ever,  with  the  leafless  trees 
waving  their  long  branches,  like  ghostly 
arms,  around  it.  Her  courage  was  spinning 
out.  too.  and  there  was  hardly  a  thread  of 
it  left  by  the  time  she  had  ascended  the 
great,  dark  stairway. 

When  she  knocked,  a  young  man  opened 
the  door.  He  was  not  tail;  his  hair  was  dark 
and  close-cut,  his  eyes  were  blue-gray  and 
very  keen,  and  his  mouth  was  a  thin,  firm 
line,  which  gave  you  tlie  notion  that  his 
words  were  few  and  to  tlie  poirtt.  He  was 
the  kind  of  person  tliat  you  cannot  help  see- 
ing, and  Marian  saw  all  this  before  she 
asked  where  her  father  was.  He  was  in  his 
bedroom;  not  in  bed,  but  sitting  by  the  fire, 
taking  his  evening  meal. 

Where  was  the  daughterly  caress  Marian 
had  thought  to  give  him?  She  could  only 
take  his  hand,  touch  her  lips  to  the  sallow 
cheek  and  hope  he  was  better,  and  staud 
there  without  a  word  more  to  say.  He  said 
he  did  very  well  and  that  she  wouid  better 
go  and  rest. 

Why  did  he  not  take  her  in  his  arms?  Why 
did  he  not  call  her  "  little  daughter " 
again?  Surely  he  did  not  love  her.  Surely 
all  her  plans  for  helping  and  cheering  him 
were  come  to  nothing.  She  went  out  ready 
to  overflow. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  weeping,  for  Tabby 
was  in  her  room  to  welcome  "  Miss  Ma'an." 
and  tell  her  how  "  she'd  growed  "  and  how 
sweet  she  looked.  And  Pete  came  in  with  a 
fresh  supply  of  wood  for  her  fire,  and 
chuckled  and  dropped  liis  hat  and  said, 
showing  every  white  tooth,  "  Miss  Ma'an 
hadn't  brung  no  waitiu"-maid  this  time." 
They  both  had  so  many  questions  to  ask 
about  Ruby,  and  Marian  had  so  many  mes- 


ages  to  deliver  from  him,  that  she  was  al- 
most herself  when  it  was  over.  Almost,  but 
not  quite,  for  she  was  swallowing  the  tears 
back  as  she  went  down  the  stairs. 

The  young  man  was  at  the  front  door, 
putting  on  his  hat.  but  when  he  saw  Marian 
he  came  to  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"  You  are  Prof.  Rede's  little  daughter?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  you're  going  to  live  with  him?" 

"Oh.  nol"  Marian  swallowed  harder. 
"  I  have  only  come  to  spend  a  while  —  a 
month.  I  think.  I  will  have  to  go  back  then, 
and  —  be  at  school." 

"  Y'es,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  his 
keen  eyes;  and  she  knew  that  he  saw  she 
was  homesick  and  miserable. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  to  tea,  if  you  don't 
object,"  he  said,  hanging  up  his  hat. 

She  was  glad;  she  liked  the  "straight" 
wa.v  he  had  of  looking  and  speaking. 

They  had  a  pleasant  time.  Marian  quite 
forgot  herself,  for  Mr.  Waring  talked  of  so 
many  interesting  things.  He  6.ad  traveled 
over  the  world;  he  was  a  great  scholar, 
Marian  thought,  like  her  father,  and  he 
could  say  so  much  with  so  few  words. 
Marian  was  glad  to  know  that  he  came  al- 
most every  day. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

WHAT  SHE  COULD. 

HE  next  morning  it  was 
raining,  a  chill.  Novem- 
ber rain,  and  when 
Marian  arose  and  went 
to  the  window  tliere  was 
tlie  heavy  gray  sky  and 
the  prospect  of  a  day's 
rain— or  a  week's.  She 
thought  of  how  she  had 
planned  to  make  the 
dreary  house  cheerful  by  lier  own  cheerful- 
ness, and  her  lonely  father  glad  tliat  he  had 
a  little  daughter.  And  in  the  first  advances 
hoAV  utterly  had  she  failed!  She  thought  of 
how.  when  her  aunt  had  been  serious  about 
her  responsibilities,  slie  herself  had  been 
well  pleased.  She  did  not  feel  fit  for  any 
responsibilities  now.  but  cried  out  in  her 
heart  to  be  at  home  with  Aunt  Emily.  She 
turned  away  from  tlie  window,  against 
wliich  the  rain  was  beating  thicker  and 
faster,  and  was  about  to  throw  herself  upon 
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the  hefl  again  to  indulso  in  tears,  when  the 
words  came  to  her.  "  You  are  a  brave, 
patient  and  thouKhtful  child,  Marian." 

She  was  not  brave,  oh,  uo!  for  was  she  not 
giving  iipV  Slie  was  not  patient,  for  there 
was  one  consuming  desire  witliin  her,  and 
that  was  to  run  away.  And  how  was  she 
thoughtful?  Yet  .Vunt  Emily  had  said  it 
with  her  own  truthful  lips  that  never  spoke 
lightly,  and  Aunt  Emily  ought  to  know 
something  about  her  —  more  than  she  knew 
about  herself.  If  she  was  brave,  she  must 
stand  up;  if  she  was  patient,  she  must  wait; 
if  she  was  thoughtful,  she  would  find  many 
things  to  do. 

"  And  God  is  with  you."  She  remembered 
something  Dr.  Caruthers  had  said  once.  If 
one  followed  Dr.  Caruthers  through  the  deep 
mines  of  theology,  he  was  often  rewarded 
with  nuggets  of  pure  gold  that  he  miglit 
carry  home  and  keep. 

"  Y'our  noble  scheme  may  come  to  naught, 
but  be  not  discouraged.  Let  it  alone,  if 
need  be,  and  lay  your  hand  to  the  homely 
tasks  that  surround  you,  of  which  there  is 
no  lack,  and  know  that  thereby  you  are  a 
Jaborer  with  God,  working  out,  bit  by  bit. 
a  sublimer  scheme  than  your  puny  intellect 
could  ever  conceive." 

All  through  breakfast  Marian  was  trying 
to  make  up  her  mind  how  to  aiiproaeh  her 
father.  She  thought  of  one  way  and  of  an- 
other, but  nothing  suited.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  worry,  when  the  thought  came,  •'  I 
will  not  think  beforehand  what  I  shall  say." 

She  read  in  the  Bible  Aunt  Sarah  had 
given  as  a  parting  gift.  Mabel  had  one  like 
it,  and  they  had  agreed  to  read  in  the  same 
place  and  at  the  same  hour  each  day.  Then 
she  went  to  her  father's  door. 

There  was  new  boldness  beth  in  the  knock 
r.nd  in  the  voice  that  greeted  the  silent  (nan 
good-morning.  He  was  in  the  study,  by  the 
long  table,  with  a  book  before  him. 

"  Father,"  said  Marian,  "  I  would  like  to 
sit  with  you,  if  you  don't  mind." 

He  said,  "  Y'es."  looked  at  her  as  if  not 
knowing  what  he  said  or  what  she  had  said, 
then  went  on  with  his  reading. 

Marion  took  a  chair  near  the  window  and 
sat  watching  the  rain.  The  wind  had  risen, 
beating  the  drops  against  the  pane,  and  add- 
ing its  dismal  note  to  the  world's  dreari- 
ness. From  time  to  time  Marian  turned  to 
her  father;  she  did  not  feel  shy,  as  on  yes- 
terday, but  thought  that  if  a  conversation 
were  opened  she  could  talk  freely. 

But  there  was  no  opening.    There  sat  the 


scientist,  and  there  in  arm's  reach  sat  his 
little  daughter,  silent,  waiting.  He,  lost  in 
thought,  was  totally  oblivious  of  her  pres- 
ence; and  she  knew  it,  but  still  sat  and 
waited,  if  something— her  mother's  voice, 
perhaps — might  whisper  to  him  that  she  was 
there,  and  that  she  was  his  child.  She 
noticed  that  the  book,  which  was  heavy,  lay 
upon  the  table,  and  that  the  hand  which 
now  and  then  turned  a  leaf  was  tremulous. 
When  she  got  up  and  went  quietly  out,  he 
did  not  seem  to  know. 

It  was  a  sorry  way  to  cheer  a  father's 
heart,  she  thought,  but  it  was  the  best  she 
could  do,  the  best  she  knew  of. 

Downstairs  Marian  learned  from  Mrs. 
Green  that  her  father  took  a  light  lunch  at 
twelve.  She  asked  leave  to  take  it  up.  and 
Mrs.  Green  made  no  objection.  Prof.  Rede 
received  it  without  a  word,  as  if  she  had 
brought  it  every  day,  crumbled  the  bread 
into  the  soup,  and  ate  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Green  was  getting  out  the  table  lineu 
when  Marian  went  down  with  the  tray. 

"  May  I  set  the  table,  Mrs.  Green?"  she 
asked. 

Think  of  setting  the  table  for  herself 
only!  When  the  housekeeper  came  in  with 
the  golden  butler  and  cream,  Marian  said. 
"I  have  laid  two  plates,  Mrs.  Green;  shall 
we  not  take  our  meals  together?" 

Mrs.  Green  said  yes,  if  Miss  Marian 
wished. 

It  was  a  solemn  occasion,  but  Marian  was 
gaining  iiower.  She  talked  about  household 
matters,  complimented  the  pie,  and  asked 
questions  which  Mrs.  Green  answered  in 
monosyllables  as  far  as  she  might. 

When  dinner  was  over  Marian  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  not  something  that  she 
might  take  for  her  daily  task.  Mrs.  Green 
consented  to  her  laying  the  table  for  meals 
and  keeping  the  silver  in  order.  She  might 
arrange  and  take  up  her  father's  meals  also. 

Marian  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  library. 
It  was  behind  the  great,  dark  parlor.  Here 
were  none  of  the  works  of  science  that  her 
father  read  upstairs,  but  history  and  the 
choicest  literature.  There  were  books  of 
which  Aunt  Emily  or  Miss  Long  had  told 
her.  "  Sesame  and  Lilies "  she  seized 
eagerly,  and  read  till  there  was  no  longer 
light  enough  coming  through  the  great  win- 
dow. 

The  ne.xt  morning,  was  dark  and  rainy, 
also,  but  Marian  did  not  wake  to  weep. 

"  A  worker  together  with  God,"  she  said, 
as  she  took  up,  one  by  one,  the  homely  tasks. 
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When  she  went  up  to  her  father's  room  she 
caiTieil  her  work,  aud,  sitthig  iu  the  same 
[•hah-  by  the  whidow.  sewed  in  silence,  glauc- 
ins  now  and  then  at  the  silent  man.  who 
road  as  before,  or  gazed  at  nothing,  im- 
mersed in  his  own  thoughts. 

After  awhile  there  was  a  quick  step  on  the 
stair,  and  before  the  door  opened  Marian 
knew  it  was  Jlr.  Waring.  He  entered  with- 
out knocking,  said  good-morning,  and,  going 
to  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  seated 
himself  at  a  table  strewn  with  books  and 
papers.  There  he  sat  reading,  sometimes 
writing,  and  Marian  wondered  if  he  were  as 
much  absorbed  iu  his  world  as  her  father 
was  in  his.  It  was  strange  company.  She 
felt  almost  as  if  she  were  in  a  graveyard; 
there  was  the  dead  stillness,  aud  yet  that 
indescribable  feeling  of  being  surrounded  by 
life. 

When  she  folded  her  work  and  left,  neither 
seemed  to  notice. 

And  so  every  da.v  it  was  the  same. 
Marian's  shining  needle  went  in  and  out, 
while  the  elderly  man  and  the  young  man 
sat,  each  bent  upon  his  own  pursuits.  Yet 
•  Marian  uever  felt  in  the  way.  She  did  not 
feel  lonel.v  after  the  first  da.v,  and  she  came 
to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  her  two 
silent  hours.    It  was  a  good  time  to  think. 

But  although  Mr.  Waring  had  nothing  to 
say  in  the  study,  he  was  sociable  enough 
downstairs.  He  often  staid  to  dinner,  some- 
times to  tea.  Mrs.  Green  never  ate  with 
them  ^hen  Jlr.  Waring  was  there,  so  he  and 
Marian  were  much  alone  and  came  to  know 
one  another  very  well. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR. 

HE  month  was  nearly  at  an 
end.  It  had  passed  much 
more  rapidly  than  Marian 
had  supposed  it  could.  Yet 
she  was  not  free  from 
homesickness,  and  now 
wrote  to  Aunt  Emily  ask- 
ing what  she  should  do. 

"  Father  is  not  worse, 
though  I  can't  see  that  he 
is  any  better  than  when  I 
came,"  she  wrote.  "  Tell  me  what  .you  think 
best  for  me  to  do.  Aunt  Emily.  If  I  thought 
father  needed  me  in  any  way,  I  would  not 
leave  him." 


And  in  her  heart  she  added,  "  If  I  thought 
he  would  miss  me." 

It  was  pitiful,  anyway,  to  think  that  she 
had  sat  with  her  father  from  day  to  day 
aud  from  week  to  week,  because  she  was  his 
daughter  and  wished  to  cheer  him  and  could 
find  no  better  way,  and  now  that  she  was 
going  he  would  scarcely  know  she  had  been 
there. 

Aunt  Emily's  letter  came  very  soon.  She 
thought  Marian  would  better  come  home. 
She  knew  her  thoughtful  Marian  would  not 
leave  her  father  if  there  were  real  need  for 
her  at  his  side.  She  should  return  for  school, 
if  nothiug  more. 

'■  I  will  go  next  week,"  Marian  said.  But 
she  had  not  set  a  day  for  her  departure,  and 
no  one  knew  anything  of  it. 

One  morning  she  woke  with  a  sore  throat. 
It  did  not  get  better  all  day.  Mrs.  Greeu 
came  up  herself  that  night  and  gave  her 
pepper  tea.  But  next  morning  the  throat 
was  only  worse,  and  by  midda.v  the  house- 
keeper saw  that  a  more  experienced  hand 
than  hers  was  needed.  But  I'rof.  Rede  had 
no  physician.  He  thought  he  knew  his  own 
frame  perfectly. 

Mrs.  Green's  face  had  a  real  expression  on 
it  when  she  met  Mr.  Waring  on  the  stairs, 
She  laid  the  case  before  him. 

"  Let  me  see  the  child,"  he  said. 

He  looked  into  the  red  and  swollen  throat, 
felt  the  quick  pulse,  and  went  out. 

"  liet  Pete  go  for  Dr.  Worth;  I  will  see 
Prof.  Rede." 

Prof.  Rede  sat  resting  his  elbow  on  the 
table,  his  head  upon  his  hand.  The  open 
book  was  before  him,  but  unread.  He  had 
been  strangely  alive  that  day  to  the  sounds 
without,  the  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  the  fre- 
quent opening  and  shutting  of  the  door 
across  the  hall.  When  Mr.  Warmg  came  in 
he  did  not  turn  his  head. 

"  Prof.  Rede,  your  daughter  is  ill,  and  I 
have  sent  for  Dr.  Worth.  I  did  not  wait  to 
consult  you,  as  the  case  is  urgent;  she  has 
been  neglected  too  long  already." 

The  professor  looked  at  the  young  maa 
without  changing  countenance.  "  Neg- 
lected ?" 

"  The  housekeeper  has  been  attentive,  but 
her  remedies  do  not  meet  the  case." 

Prof.  Rede  said  no  more,  neither  did  Mr. 
Waring,  who  took  his  accustomed  seat  and 
resumed  his  studies. 

Later,  two  persons  came  up  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Green  was  one. 

Then  the  father  spoke:    "  When  the  man 
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romes  out,  find  whnt  he  thinks  of  the 
child." 

Ml-.  Warins  was  ready  when  the  doctor 
left  the  si(  k-iooni  and  liad  a  sliort  consulta- 
tion  with  hiiu  on  the  stairs. 

The  case  needed  prompt  attention,  Dr. 
Woi'th  said,  and  careful  nursing.  Did  Mr. 
Waring  tliiuli  the  housekeeper  could  do  the 
work?  Mr.  Waring  tliought  the  housekeeper 
could  follow  instructions  strictly.  He  him- 
self would  remain  at  the  house  all  night. 

When  Mr.  Waring  reported  in  the  study 
Prof.  Rede  made  no  reply,  neither  did  he 
seem  to  notice  the  keen  question  in  the 
young  man's  eyes:    "Are  you  a  father?" 

Mrs.  Green  did  not  leave  Marian's  room 
that  night,  and  Mr.  Waring  went  in  often 
to  note  any  change  of  temperature  and 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  doctor's  directions. 

After  midnight  Marian  slept  a  while. 
When  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  about 
in  the  dim  light,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Green  sit- 
ting there,  nor  yet  Mr.  Waring,  but  her 
father.  When  he  saw  that  she  was  awake, 
he  came  to  the  little  table  by  the  bed,  poured 
out  her  medicine,  and  held  it  to  her  parched 
lips.  She  swallowed  with  difficulty;  he 
raised  her  head  and  laid  it  back  upon  the 
l)illow. 

"  Sleep,  my  child,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  no 
lightening  of  the  settled  gloom,  but  there 
was  a  note  in  the  voice  that  Marian  had 
never  heard  before,  not  even  when  he  had 
kissed  her  in  the  cars  and  called  her  "  little 
daughter." 

Was  it  the  note  of  kindness,  of  gentleness? 
She  knew  that  already;  this  was  something 
more.    It  was  the  note  of  fatherhood! 

Marian  was  better  next  day.  Every 
evening  and  morning  her  father  came  in, 
toolv  her  hand  and  asked  how  she  was. 
And  each  time  Marian  felt  that  he  missed 
her  presence  in  his  room.  But  why  should 
she  think  so?  lie  did  not  say  this,  he  did 
not  say  a  word  more  than  I  have  told. 

In  a  week  Marian  was  able  to  leave  her 
room.  She  and  Mrs.  Green  were  getting 
quite  sociable.  That  lady  never  failed  in  at- 
tentions and  Marian  saw  that  they  were 
not  mere  mechanical  duties. 

As  soon  as  she  might,  Marian  went  to  her 
father's  room,  at  the  usual  hour  and  with 
her  work.  He  did  not  say  he  was  glad  to 
see  her,  nor  did  his  countenance  change. 
He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  returned  to  his 
book,  read  a  little,  closed  it  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table. 


"  Marian,"  he  said,  "  I  .should  like  to  have 
you  remain  here  if  you  wish  to.  do  so.  Your 
education  is  incomplete,  but  you  shall  have 
every  advantage  of  study.  I  will  irovide  a 
tutor  and  teachers  of  music  and  whatever 
else  you  may  desire.  I  do  not  "sk  you  to 
stay  against  your  will;  you  may  consider, 
and  answer  wlien  you  choose." 

He  took  up  his  book  from  the  lable  and 
in  a  moment  seemed  not  to  know  that  she 
was  there. 

Marian  sat  and  looked  at  her  father,  her 
hands  lying  idle  among  the  folds  of  her 
work.  Did  he  catch  the  flash  of  pain  that 
ran  along  her  open  face?  It  was  well  that" 
he  did  not  ask  an  answer  then  —  she  would! 
have  betrayed  herself;  it  was  well  that  he 
sank  into  his  own  world  again  and  left  her' 
alone. 

She  did  not  sit  her  time  out  but,  gathering, 
up  her  work  directly,  left  the  room. 

That  very  morning  she  had  taken  out  Aunt; 
Emily's  letter  and  read  it  over.  How  sweet 
it  was  to  tliink  she  would  soon  be  at  home 
with  them  all!  Had  it  not  been  for  this  sud- 
den sickness,  she  would  be  there  now.  Yet 
she  had  thought  of  that  illness  with  glad- 
ness, and  not  regret,  because  of  what  it  had 
brought  her. 

Marian  went  to  her  own  room  and  fast- 
ened the  door.  "  Xo,  no,  I  cannot  stay!  I 
cannot!  How  could  I  live  here,  without  Aunt 
Emily  or  anyone  to  help  me  or  tell  me  what 
to  do?  AVhy,  I  am  only  a  child.  I  could 
not  take  care  of  myself.  And  I  must  go  to 
school.  I  do  not  want  any  teachers  but  Miss 
Long  and  my  dear  Aunt  Emily.  Oh,  I  must 
go  home!  I  must  go  home!"  Then  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Tears  are  good  to  purify  the  vision.  When 
her  eyes  were  well  cleared  she  could  look 
into  the  heart  of  things. 

"  Toor  father!  He  has  lived  here  all  alone 
ever  since  my  mother's  death.  He  is  more 
alone  than  anybody  else  would  be.  He 
scarcely  ever  speaks  to  anyone.  How  ter- 
rible it  must  be  to  be  so  alone!  And  I  am 
his  daughter,  his  only  child;  there  is  no  one 
else  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole  world  who 
is  anything  to  hinj;  and  he  wants  me,  he 
wants  me  to  stay!  It  is  different  with  me. 
I  have  Uncle  Philip  and  Aunt  Emily  and 
Mabel  and  Ruby  and  Aunt  Sarah,  besides 
some  who  are  no  kin  to  me.  But  father  has 
none,  not  one,  but  me;  and  I  —  I  want  to  go 
home!"  She  buried  her  swollen  face  m  the 
velvet  cushion. 

After  awhile  she  sat  up.    "I  will  wi'te  to 
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Aunt  Emily.  I  will  -svrite  now;  she  will  tell 
nie  wli.it  to  do.  Or,  suppose  I  write  to  Aunt 
SaraliV" 

Auut  Sarah  did  not  like  her  to  be  here; 
she  knew  tliat  very  well.  There  was  a  note 
of  uneasiness  in  all  her  letters,  and  there 
were  constant  reminders  that  the  world  was 
spread  with  snares  for  youthful  feet  and 
that  there  was  need  of  unceasing  watchful- 
ness and  prayer.    Marian  understood. 

Yes,  she  would  write  to  Aunt  Sarah.  She 
got  paper  and  pen,  but  her  hand  was  shak- 
ing. 

■'  I  will  come  and  stay  witli  father  when  I 
am  grown,"  she  kept  saying,  as  if  explaining 
to  someone.  "  I  thinli  it  will  be  better.  I 
do  not  know  anything  to  do  for  him  now, 
but  then  I  will.  I  will  try  to  learn  a  great 
deal.  Aunt  Emily  will  teach  me,  and 
then  — " 

And  then  if  he  should  not  be  here? 

She  took  up  the  pen  again  and  tried  to 
write,  but  threw  it  down.  There  was  a 
Counsellor  nearer  than  Aunt  Sarah.  She 
kneeled  down  before  the  chair. 

"  I  will  not  shut  the  door;  come  in  and  let 
me  hear  but  Thy  voice,  dear  Lord,"  she 
said. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 

THE  NEW  MINISTER. 

VERYBODY  was  alive 
about  the  new  minis- 
ter. Dr.  Caruthers, 
who  had  ministered 
to  the  Greenville 
church  for  a  quarti>r 
of  a  century,  had  not 
been  requested  to  re- 
tire to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  Zion, 
ueitlier  was  he  pen- 
sioned as  a  compensation  for  holding  his 
peace.  But  the  good  doctor  felt  the  weak- 
nesses of  increasing  age.  and.  wishing  to 
write  a  commentar.v  upon  the  Prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  begged  that  the  church  would  re- 
lieve him  and  call  a  younger  man,  fitted  b.v 
bis  strength  of  body,  as  well  as  spirit,  to 
fulfill  the  oblig.atious  resting  upon  him. 

Mr.  Elder,  tlie  new  minister,  was  taken 
into  the  Vane  liousehold.  He  did  not  like 
boarding-house  life.  It  was  at  Iiuby"s  sug- 
gestion that  he  was  given  Aunt  Sarah's 
room.  "  I  think  Auut  Sarah  wOMld  like  a 
minister  in  her  room,  mother,"  he  said. 


Mr.  Elder  was  pleased  with  his  room,  the 
more  when  Ruby  told  him  some  of  its  his- 
tory. He  bestowed  his  goods  there,  and  in 
the  one  across  the  hall  which  was  to  be  his 
study,  and  then  made  himself  at  home  all 
over  the  house.  He  was  cheery  and  had  for 
every  one  tlie  good  word  that  doeth  good 
like  a  medicine. 

Rub.v  talked  with  the  minister  a  great 
deal;  told  him  about  the  town,  about  tlie 
church,  about  his  frieuds,  especially  Sim  and 
Nan. 

Ruby  wrote  to  Aunt  Sarah  about  the 
changes  and  said  he  liked  the  new  minister 
and  liked  his  sermons,  too;  they  were  just 
like  every-day  talking.  "  But  I  suppose  I'll 
alwa.vs  love  Dr.  Caruthers  best,  for  he 
brought  me  up.  you  see.  I  think  Dr. 
Caruthers  is  a  great  man,  Aunt  Sarah." 

Mr.  Elder  was  not  long  in  finding  out  Sim 
and  Nau  for  himself.  lie  visited  them  in 
their  own  home.  Poor  children!  It  was  a 
sad  time  they  had  trying  to  make  that  home 
better,  and  they  needed  all  the  help  there 
vras.  The  father  was  dead  and  the  family's 
support  was  upon  them.  Sim  was  making 
good  his  word  to  Mr.  Vane.  Nan  was  in  a 
small  shop. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Elder  found  out  everybody. 
The  ranks  of  the  Sunday-school  were  swell- 
ing, the  congregations  were  increasing. 

Mrs.  Wyman  was  delighted.  She  cornered 
the  minister  on  every  occasion  and  had  ever 
a  new  sdieme;  and  the  minister  alwa.vs  list- 
ened politely  and  generally  did  some  other 
wa.v. 

But  Mrs.  Wyman  was  delighted.  "  We're 
going  to  get  out  of  Dr.  Caruthers'  ruts,"  she 
said. 

Old  Dr.  Crews,  creeping  on  to  eighty,  a 
retired  physician,  the  pillar  of  the  church 
who,  in  spite  of  professional  duties,  had  sel- 
dom missed  a  sermon  in  fifty  .years,  who  had 
been  loath  to  give  up  Dr.  Caruthers  —  for 
what  does  a  youug  man  know?  — listened 
for  four  Sabbaths,  then  he  went  to  see  the 
minister. 

"  Y'ou  are  drawing  crowds,  young  man, 
but  —  beware  of  popularity.  These  people 
come  with  itching  ears.  I  fear  you  try  to 
tickle  them.  You  have  not  yet  told  them  of 
their  souls'  danger." 

"  Dr.  Crews,"  Mr.  Elder  replied,  "  I  am  a 
young  man,  and  value  your  advice.  I  know 
there  are  many  times  when  we  must  speak 
not  only  of  righteousness,  but  of  judgment. 
But  .Tesus  opened  his  ministry  by  saying, 
'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
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he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broUeu-heartetl.  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised.'  When  I  was  a  little  boy  and  my 
mother  read  that  to  me,  I  said,  '  Mother,  if 
God  calls  nie  to  preach  I  want  to  begin  as 
Jesus  did,  and  preach  the  good  news  to  the 
poor  and  deliverance  to  the  captives.'  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  see  me  often.  Dr.  Crews,' 
the  minister  said,  handing  the  old  gentle- 
man his  hat  as  he  rose  to  go. 

On  his  way  home  Dr.  Orews  met  Dr. 
Caruthers.  "  I  think  the  young  minister  a\  ill 
be  acceptable  to  the  congregation  in  time," 
he  said;  "  he  is  conversant  with  Scripture 
and  willing  to  take  advice." 

Mabel  liked  the  new  minister  very  much. 
"  I  can  luiderstand  ever.v  word  in  his  ser- 
mons," she  wrote  to  Marian.  She  liked  to 
talk  with  him,  too;  he  never  seemed  tired  of 
listening,  and  nothing  was  too  small  for  his 
sympathy.  Sometimes  she  forgot  she  was 
not  talking  to  Marian.  Then  she.  would  tell 
him  so.  and  tell  him  about  her  cousin  i;\  ho 
was  like  her  twin  sister,  but  who  had  gone 
to  live  with  her  father  in  that  great,  gloomy 
house. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Elder  went 
with  Mabel  to  the  Sunday-school  in  Father 
Paul's  cottage.  Mrs.  Wyman  said  the  cot- 
tage ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  had  rented 
it;  the  idea  of  the  Sunday-school  came  later. 
A  small  organ  was  placed  there,  and  Mal)el 
was  teaching  the  children  to  sing. 

Late  that  Sabbath  evening  Mr.  Elder 
found  Mabel  in  the  study,  sitting  by  the 
■window. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  children  sing 
sweetly,  Mr.  Elder';?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

••  And  didn't  you  think  it  was  nice,  and 
that  they  are  learning  a  great  deal?" 

"  You  mean  didn't  I  think  you  and  Mrs. 
Wyman  are  doing  a  great  work?" 

Mabel  flushed  and  dropped  her  head.  "  I 
didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Elder." 

"  No.  I  know  it.  Mabel,  do  you  ever  think 
what  wisdom  one  needs  to  teach?" 

"  Wliy.  Mr.  Elder.  I  am  not  wise.  I  know, 
but  I  thought  I  might  teach  those  little  chil- 
dren something;  they  are  so  ignorant." 

"  And  so  need  the  wisest  teaching.  If  they 
all  had  mothers  and  fathers  taught  of  (iod, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  you  and  Mrs. 
Wyman  or  any  of  us;  but  because  they  know 
so  little,  they  need  most  careful  guidance. 


To-day  I  talked  to  your  class  while  you 
were  consulting  witli  Mrs.  Wyman  about  the 
hymns.  I  asked.  '  Can  any  of  you  tell  me 
about  .Tesus';'  But  they  did  not  seem  to 
know  unich  al)out  him." 

"  But.  Mr.  Elder,  they  haven't  been  study- 
ing long,  they  haven't  gone  far  in  the  cate- 
chism; if  you  had  asked  them  some  ques- 
tions they've  been  over,  you  would  have 
seen  what  they  really  know."  And  Mabel 
looked  as  if  this  were  not  fair. 

Mr.  Elder  seemed  not  to  notice.  "  Mabel," 
he  said,  "  Jesus  is  the  first  and  last.  He  is 
the  one  your  children  should  know  about. 
It  will  not  matter  very  much  if  tliese  little 
ones  never  know  in  how  many  days  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or  wliat 
was  created  on  the  first  day  and  what  on 
the  second  and  the  si.xth;  nor  if  they  never 
know  who  was  the  strongest  man,  or  the 
meekest,  or  the  wisest,  or  who  was  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale;  but  it  will  matter  very 
much  indeed  if  they  do  not  begin  now  to 
learn  and  keep  in  mind,  from  day  to  day, 
who  it  is  that  not  only  created  them,  but  so 
loves  them  tliat  he  gave  himself  for  them." 

•'  Oh,  Mr.  Elder,  I  must  not  teach  any 
more;  I  do  not  know  enough,  I  am  not  good 
enough.  I  told  Jlrs.  Wyman  so,  but  she  .said 
it  would  be  so  lovely,  and  insisted  that  I 
should  come  and  help  them  to  sing  anyway, 
and  then  she  wanted  me  to  teach  the  cate- 
chism, too.  You  think  I  ought  to  give  it  up, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Elder?" 

"  No,  Mabel.  If  there  is  a  spark  of  love 
for  Jesus  in  your  heart  you  are  able  to  tell 
of  it,  and  that  spark  makes  you  wiser  than 
the  wisest  teacher  who  has  it  not.  No,  I 
would  not  back  down,  nor  would  I  shed 
tears  and  think  meanly  of  myself.  But  now 
I  would  get  up  and  go  down  to  tea,  for  the 
bell  is  ringing." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

MABEL  grew  up  tall  and  fair,  but  too 
delicate.  Dr.  Matthews  said  she 
must  stop  school  for  a  while  and 
take  exercise.  She  did  all  they  told  her,  but 
to  little  purpose.  That  dread  disease  which 
no  one  who  fears  its  approach  wishes  to 
name,  h.ad  carried  off  more  tlian  one  of  Mrs. 
A'ane's  family,  and  the  mother's  heart  sanli 
as  she  saw  one  sign  after  another  develop- 
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ing  in  lier  cbild.  They  took  ber  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  seashore,  and  brought  her  back 
with  a  tan  on  her  fair  skin  and  a  hacking 
cough. 

Mr.  Vane  had  a  consultation  of  physicians; 
they  said  she  shouhl  travel— cross  tlie  ocean. 

It  was  hard  for  Mrs.  Yaue,  almost  an  in- 
valid herself,  to  start  out  upon  a  trip  like 
that,  but  at  last  everything  was  arranged; 
the  whole  family  would  go  for  a  year  at 
least.  Jlr.  Vane  had  no  fears  about  loaviug 
his  business  affairs.  Mr.  Owen  could  .nttend 
to  everything  as  well  as  he  hiiusclf,  aud  Sim 
was  every  day  making  good  bis  word. 

About  that  time  Mrs.  Wyman  got  into  her 
carriage  and  drove  hither  and  thitlier.  The 
banker's  wife  was  ou  fire.  It  was  the  thing 
now  for  a  minister  to  travel;  she  had  heard 
say  that  no  theological  course  was  complete 
without  a  journey  through  the  Holy  Land. 
"  It  gives  one  such  a  name,  and  Greenville 
Is  growing  and  our  church  should  not  be 
behind.  Then  think  of  the  lectures  we 
should  have,  a  .series  in  Mr.  Elder's  fascin- 
ating style,  and  everybody  would  flock  to 
hear."  She  would  head  the  list  with  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

It  was  not  a  hard  matter  to  get  others  to 
follow  the  fashion  thus  set,  and  a  few  days 
later  a  committee  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Wyman 
chairman,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  min- 
ister's study.  Mr.  Elder  could  hardly  believe 
it;  he  was  surprised  into  speechlessness. 

When  he  recovered  be  tried  to  thank 
them.  But  how  could  he  spare  the  time  for 
this  journey?  And  who  would  serve  the 
church  in  his  absence? 

Oh,  they  would  miss  him,  but  there  was 
Dr.  Car\ither.s,  and  neighboring  ministers 
would  come  in.  Mr.  Elder  must  go  for  his 
own  sake  and  theirs. 

When  the  rustle  of  the  committee's  gar- 
ments had  died  upon  the  stairs,  the  minister 
leaned  upon  the  half-made  sermon  and  won- 
dered if  he  had  not  dreamed;  liut  no,  there 
on  the  floor  was  a  red  rose  which  Mrs.  Wy- 
man had  worn,  and  dropped  as  she  assured 
him  it  was  his  duty  to  go.  Was  he  then  to 
stand  where  Moses  had  stood?  Was  he  to 
walk  in  tlie  earthly  footprints  of  his  Lord,  to 
pluck  the  rose  of  Sharon,  to  hear  the  plash 
of  the  waves  along  the  shore  of  blue  Galilee? 

That  afternoon  the  young  minister  heard 
Dr.  Crews'  step  upon  the  stair. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  old  gentleman  when 
lie  had  seated  himself,  resting  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  his  cane,  "  that  you  will  go 
in  a  straight  course  for  Jerusalem." 


"  I  expect  to  travel  with  Mr.  Vane's  family 
through  France  and  Switzerland,"  said  Mr. 
Elder.  "  Then  I  will  leave  them  in  Ital.v 
aud  sail  for  Palestine." 

"  Young  man,  you  are  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  visit  that 
godless  city,  Paris,  or  waste  your  precious 
time  sight-seeing,  like  any  worldling.  The 
Holy  Land  is  the  place  for  you." 

"  Dr.  Crews,"  said  the  young  man  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  his  father,  "  to  me  every 
laud  is  holy  where  the  footprints  of  its 
Creator  are  seen,  and  everything  holy  which 
bears  the  mark  of  his  hand." 

In  November  letters  bearing  foreign  post- 
mai'ks  came  to  Glenwood,  and  were  brought 
upstairs  to  Marian  sitting,  as  three  years 
ago,  in  her  father's  room.  Had  the  home 
people  seen  her  they  might  have  thought 
that  she  also  needed  the  salt  sea  air.  They 
had  not  forgotten  her.  When  their  plans 
were  made  tliey  had  each  one  written,  beg- 
ging her  to  join  them.  Uncle  Philip  had  in- 
closed a  letter  to  her  father;  this  she  read, 
but  did  not  deliver.  Her  father  was  feebler 
and,  if  that  were  possible,  more  melancholy, 
Marian  had  planned  more  than  once  to  visit 
them  all,  but  the  right  time  had  never  come. 

Though  he  sat  silent,  still  she  knew  that  if 
she  were  sick  and  kept  from  him  but  a  day, 
or  if  she  were  hindered  and  was  not  in  her 
place  at  the  usual  time,  her  father  missed 
her.  Yet  this  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Once  she  had  thought  of  consulting  Mr. 
Waring.  Mr.  Wariug  had  been  her  tutor 
ever  since  her  father's  house  became  her 
home.  He  told  her  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
travels.  "  '  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever 
homely  wits,'  "  he  would  say.  "  We  need  to 
stretch  ourselves  by  seeing  the  bigness  of 
the  world." 

But  Mr.  Waring  was  so  much  interested  In 
her  improvement  that  he  might  seek  to  over- 
rule her  objections  entirely,  and  his  argu- 
ments were  so  clear  and  strong  that  she  had 
never  been  able  to  resist  them.  He  might 
at  least  make  it  hard  for  her  to  do  what  was 
right.    She  must  stay  with  her  father. 

For  Marian  did  not  sit  in  silence  in  the 
long  room.  She  had  received  the  best  re- 
ward of  well-doing,  which  is  higher  service. 
One  day  the  scientist  laid  down  his  book  and 
sighed.  His  daughter  had  never  heard  any- 
tliing  like  tliat  from  his  lips.  She  watched 
him  awhile  as  he  sat  with  closed  eyes. 

"Father,  does  it  hurt  you  to  read?"  she 
asked. 
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"  Yes.  my  eyes,  and  here;"  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  ihest. 

"Father—"  Marian  began,  and  stopped. 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Might  —  I  mean.  I  would  be  glad  to  read 
aloud,  if  you  lil;e." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then  handed 
her  the  boolv,  naming  the  page.  Marian 
summoned  all  her  courage  to  the  tasli.  She 
did  not  understand  mueh  of  what  she  read; 
some  words  were  new  to  her  and  she  stum- 
bled over  them.  But  her  father  did  not  seem 
to  mind:  sometimes  he  corrected  her,  some- 
times said  nothing. 

When  she  had  read  an  hour  he  reached  his 
hand  for  the  book,  and  when  she  came  the 
next  day  he  handed  it  to  her  opened  at  the 
right  place.  Every  day  it  was  the  same,  and 
Marian  felt  that  she  had  not  waited  in  vain. 

Mr.  Waring  was  usually  nt  his  table,  and 
at  first  Marian  was  afraid  her  reading  dis- 
turbed him,  for  she  often  found  him  look- 
ing at  her.  But  he  said  no,  he  never  heard 
unless  he  wished. 

Sunday  came,  and  Marian  awoke  asking 
herself,  "'•  What  shall  I  do  to-day  V"  Should 
she  go  as  ou  other  days  and  read  the  books 
which,  though  they  had  little  meaning  for 
her.  were  not  Sabbath  reading?  Should  she 
stay  away?  She  had  never  stayed  away  ou 
Sundays,  but  had  sat  her  time  out  with 
empty  hands. 

Then  a  bold  spirit  seized  her.  She  took 
the  Bible.  Aunt  Sarah's  gift,  and  went  to  her 
father's  room.  Without  waiting  for  the 
book  to  be  placed  in  her  hands,  she  began: 

"  Father.  1  always  read  this  on  Sundays; 
may  I  read  it  to  you?" 

"  Sundays?"    But  he  made  no  objection. 

Where  should  she  read?  She  had  been 
learning  the  103d  Psalm,  and  turned  to  that. 

■'  Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  soul:  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the 
Lord.  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 
fits; who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities:  who 
healeth  all  thy  diseases."  And  on  to  "  Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 

Marian  read  ou.  psalm  after  psalm,  and 
when  she  closed  the  book  her  father  reached 
his  hand  for  it. 

"Where  did  yon  get  that?"  he  asked. 

Marian  started.    Was  he  displeased? 

"  Aunt  Sarah  gave  it  to  me."  she  said. 

He  examined  the  title  page,  turned  the 
leaves  slowly,  stopping  now  and  then  as  if  to 
read  a  few  lines,  then  closed  the  book  and 
banded  it  to  her. 


The  next  Sunday  Marian,  with  new  bold- 
ness, opened  her  Bible  without  apology.  She 
chose  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  this  time. 
xVnd  every  Sabbath  morning  it  was  so. 
Marian  read  aloud  from  the  Scriptures, 
sometimes  selecting  beforehand  the  place, 
sometimes  reading  where  her  eye  fell  first. 

Mr.  AVaring  spent  his  Sundays  iu  town, 
but  one  Saturday  evening  it  was  raining,  so 
he  remained.  The  rain  continued  next  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Waring  was  in  the  library  when 
Marian  went  up  to  her  father's  room,  and 
she  found  herself  hoping  he  would  stay 
there. 

But  he  did  not.  She  was  reading  a  series 
of  miracles  —  .Tesus  stilling  the  tempest, 
casting  out  the  legion  of  devils,  healing  the 
woman  who  touched  his  garment,  and  rais- 
ing the  ruler's  daughter.  If  Mr.  Waring 
kuew  that  she  was  reading  any  other  than 
the  usual  volume  he  made  no  sign. 

"  And  he  put  them  all  out.  and  took  her 
by  tlie  hand,  and  called,  saying.  Maid,  arise. 
And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she  arose 
straightway:  and  he  commanded  to  give  her 
meat.  And  her  parents  were  astonislied; 
but  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no 
man  what  was  done." 

Marian  closed  the  book.  and.  raising  her 
eyes,  found  Mr.  Waring's  fixed  upon  her. 
She  flushed  and  dropped  her  own.  for  there 
was  something  iu  his  face  which  was  not 
contempt,  but  a  certain  pity  very  near  akin 
to  it.  It  was  such  a  look  as  she  might  have 
bestowed  upon  a  poor,  ignorant,  little 
Chinese  girl,  born  aud  bred  iu  superstition, 
burning  incense  at  the  sluine  of  her  grand- 
father, and  believing  with  her  whole  soul  in 
the  etficacy  of  the  offering. 

There  was  to  Marian  more  in  that  look 
than  many  of  us  can  understand.  Mr.  War- 
ing was  her  teacher,  and  an  inspiring  one. 
Her  studies  were  a  delight.  Every  day  his 
strong  hand  opened  up  some  new  and  higher 
path  and  she  pressed  on.  wondering.  He 
did  not  delve,  like  her  father,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  the  stars  were  his  study. 
Marian  did  not  tliiidv  he  was  a  religious 
man.  though  he  had  never  spoken  a  word 
against  her  faith.  Yet  she  had  not  expected 
thi.s. 

What  did  her  father  and  Mr.  Waring  be- 
lieve, auyway?  Did  they  thinl;  there  was  no 
God.  no  Christ?  Were  tlie  wonderful  stories 
of  the  Bible  fables  to  them?  Did  they  never 
think  of  anything  beyond  this  life?  Of 
heaven?  What  was  the  good  of  living,  if 
they  were  right?    Everybody  must  die  and 
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everything  come  to  an  end  sometime;  that 
Is,  everybody  and  everything  would  be  lost 

—  lostl  It  were  better  not  to  have  lived  at 
all  if  we  must  be  lost!  And  what  if  they 
were  right?  How  could  she  know  the  Bible 
was  true?  Her  father, was  very  learned;  he 
weut  to  the  root  of  things.    And  Mr.  Waring 

—  ho  was  learned,  too,  and  always  looked 
things  squarely  in  the  face  and  reasoned. 
Couid  his  logic  be  so  clear  and  strong  on  all 
poiuts  but  one? 

All  this  brought  to  Marian's  young  face  a 
thoughtfulness  that  deepened  into  a  shadow. 
It  was  partly  her  lonely  heart  crying  for 
sympathy,  part'7  the  agreement  with  Mabel; 
that  made  her      ad  her  Bible  daily. 

Marian  was  plunging  through  these  deep 
■waters  when  the  party  left  for  Europe.  She 
felt  as  if  an  anchor  had  slipped  away. 

The  letters  from  abroad  were  very  sweet, 
but  far  apart.  Mabel  wrote  of  the  strange 
places  and  people  she  saw,  wishing  on  every 
page  that  Marian  was  there,  and  breaking 
out  between  times  with,  "  Mr.  Elder,"  "  Mr. 
Elder,"  —  how  strong  he  was  and  how  good; 
how  he  helped  her  up  the  mountains  and 
rowed  her  upon  the  lakes.  How  he  made  her 
feel  all  the  time  that  God  was  everywhere. 

And  Ruby?  He  made  himself  at  home 
with  everyl)ody,  just  as  he  always  did.  The 
ladies  called  him  "cute,"  though  he  was 
siicli  a  large  boy  now,  and  the  gentlemen 
liked  to  talk  with  him.  Tlie  peasants  at 
work  in  the  fields  and  vineyards  knew  him, 
and  he  liked  to  go  with  them  and  help  bind 
wheat  and  gather  the  grapes. 

"  People  are  just  people  everywhere, 
mother,"  he  said  one  da.v.  "  I  used  to  think 
that  wheu  we  came  across  the  ocean,  every- 
body would  be  strange.  But  then,  all  the 
world  is  one  big  house,  and  God  is  the 
Father." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

NEW  EXPERIENCES, 

IN  a  year  Mr.   Elder  and  Ruby  returned. 
Mr.    Vane    was   advised   to   keep    Mabel 
longer  abroad.    In  January  Ruby  was  to 
enter  college. 

New  Year's  day  was  crisp  and  clear,  and 
Ruby's  spirits  were  high  enough  as  he  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  omnibus  and  en- 
tered the  college  campus.  But  when  he 
entered  the  room  that  the  porter  showed 
him,  and  found  a  group  of  loud  fellows,  he 


felt,  which  was  unusual  for  him,  strange. 
They  greeted  him  kindly  enough,  but  he  had 
little  to  say,  and  was  glad  when  they  scat- 
tered. 

One  remained,  a  tall  young  fellow,  who  sat 
witli  his  heels  upou  the  mantel.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette;  giving  a  long  puff,  he 
turned  toward  Ruby. 

"  What  name,  eh?" 

"  Ruby  Vane." 

The  youth  shrugged  his  shoulders,  nodded 
knowiugly,  and  puffed  again. 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  give  your  surname  only 
when  a  fellow  asks  the  honor  of  an  intro- 
duction." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  it's  the  custom  in  college  for  a  man 
to  be  called  by  his  surname,  and  —  well,  if 
he's  got  a  girl's  name  he'd  best  not  mention 
it.  I'm  an  old  fellow  here,  you  see,  and 
you're  —  just  from  home.  You  won't  mind 
a  little  advice  from  your  room-mate." 

"  I'm  willing  to  be  called  by  my  surname," 
said  Ruby.  "  but  you  don't  call  Reuben  a 
girl's  name,  do  you?" 

"Oh,  well,  Reuben;  but  you  said  Ruby." 

"  I'hat's  what  everybody  calls  me,  and  I 
never  thouglit  of  saying  anything  else." 

"  You  saw  that  tall  fellow,  with  light  blue 
eyes,  who  was  singing  when  you  came  in; 
that's  Thomas,  and  he  can  run  things  high, 
I  tell  you.  So  you'll  do  well  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  what  everybody  calls  you." 

Ruby  was  glad  that  the  porter  came  in 
then  with  his  trunlv.  He  busied  himself 
with  opening  it  and  finding  places  for  his 
books  and  other  things.  His  room-mate 
puffed  awhile  in  silence,  watching  proceed- 
ings, then  he  gathered  himself  together, 
yawned,  stretched,  and  whistling  "  Yankee 
Doodle,"  took  himself  out. 

Ruby  was  relieved  to  be  left  alone.  He 
was  tlioroughly  homesick  by  this  time  and 
thoroughly  disappointed  with  his  new  sur- 
roundings. Were  all  the  college  boys  like 
this?  If  so,  whom  should  he  talk  to?  lie 
could  do  without  going  to  college,  but  he 
couldn't  do  without  father  and  mother. 
Mother!  How  could  he  keep  the  tears  back! 
Y'et  he  must,  for  his  room-mate  might  be  in 
at  any  moment,  and  the  others,  and  Thomas; 
and  besides,  he  must  be  a  man.  Thomas 
coidd  "  run  things  high."  Ruby  didn't  un- 
derstand exactly,  but  thought  it  would  not 
be  pleasant  to  be  run  high. 

Ruby  thought  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
away  from  home,  but  found  how  little  he 
really  had  known  about  it,  when  the  supper 
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bell  rang,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd,  he 
entered  the  lonpr.  low.  basement  dining-room 
aud  took  a  seat  at  the  end  of  one  of  tlie 
tiibles.  It  was  a  confusion  of  tongues  all 
around.  Everybody  seemed  in  good  spirits 
except  himself,  but  there  was  no  one  to  talk 
to  him  or  care  that  he  could  not  eat. 
Thomas,  on  his  left,  was  the  center  of  a 
group  discussing  base-ball,  and  on  his  right 
was  a  s.allow-faeed  j-oung  man  arguing  wi-th 
a  mild-eyed  one  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

But  Ruby  knew  it  would  not  do  to  give  up 
to  this.  He  tried  to  tallc  to  Carter,  his 
room-mate,  that  night,  aud  succeeded  better 
than  he  hoped,  and  the  next  day  went  to 
work.  And  work  is  the  best  thing  in  this 
whole  world  to  make  us  forget  that  we  are 
homesick  and  lonely. 

lie  joined  the  base-ball  team,  and  Carter, 
who  had  shied  off  from  him  a  little  at  tirst, 
grew  quite  proud  of  the  "  kid."  —  for 
Thomas,  seeing  his  tirst  play,  slapped  him 
on  the  back  aud  said  he  "  would  do."  And 
after  a  time  Ruby,  though  he  had  never  real- 
ized that  his  ruddy  face  and  soft  curls  aud 
serious  eyes  aud  gentle  ways,  togetlier  witli 
the  name  by  which  everybody  called  him. 
combined  dangerously  to  make  him  a  target 
for  the  wit  of  the  schoolmen,  came  more  in 
sympathy  with  his  mates,  aud  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  at  first  thought  tliem  so 
little  worth  cultivating.  Not  that  he  admired 
all  they  did  or  agreed  with  all  they  .said.  In 
fact,  he  never  hesitated  to  differ  when  occa- 
sion required,  nor  to  put  in  a  word  for  the 
right  when  he  saw  it  abused;  but  so  straight- 
for\^■ard  was  he.  and  so  fearless,  and  so  free 
from  conceit,  tliat  nobody  thought  of  getting 
angry.  Often  they  referred  to  him  matters 
which  had  caused  dispute.  "  He's  such  .a 
long-headed  little  chap."  said  Thomas;  "he 
thinks  more  in  a  minute  than  HoUis  does  in 
a  year."  Hollis  was  the  honor -m.an.  who 
studied  till  the  cobwebs  grew  across  his 
eyes.    (That  is  the  way  they  told  it  to  me.) 


the  name,  so  it  was  the  thing  — "I  say, 
Bible-reading  and  saying  prayers  is  all  right, 
but  it  strikes  me  it  would  he  lietter  to  have 
all  that  to  yourself,  when  there  are  no  fel- 
lows about." 

"  I  would  much  rather  be  alone.  Carter," 
said  Ruby,  earnestly  and  quietly;  "but  I 
cannot  leave  it  off,  and  wlien  the  others 
come  in  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

"  Couldn't  you  sit  up  till  they're  gone?" 

"  No.  I  promised  mother  to  go  to  bed  be- 
fore eleven." 

Carter  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
making  it  stand  upright.  He  suggested  that 
in  bed  was  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  say 
your  prayers,  and  was  about  to  cite  his  own 
experience,  but,  remembering  that  he  had 
long  since  ceased  the  undercover  exercise, 
concluded  that  that  experience  might  not 
prove  anything  to  this  young  lad  who  had  a 
way  of  searching  out  all  things. 

Ruliy  did  not  say  anything.  He  was 
thinking.  Once  when  he  was  a  "  little  fel- 
low." Aunt  Sarah  read  to  him  the  story  of 
Daniel.  When  she  finished  he  asked.  "But 
Aunt  Sarali.  couldn't  Daniel  have  prayed 
just  as  well  with  his  window  shut'/"  He 
could  see  now  the  bright  look  in  her  eyes. 
"  AVell,  if  Daniel  had  shut  his  window  tlien. 
when  every  time  before  he  had  opened  it, 
what  would  you  say  about  him'/"  "That  he 
was  afraid." 

So  Rul>y  went  on  his  own  way,  and  Carter, 
though  lie  squirmed  over  it.  was  loyal  to  his 
mate.  and.  when  he  saw  that  Thomas  never 
even  smiled,  took  courage.  He  grew  so  bold 
at  leugth  as  to  show  the  door  to  a  certain 
one  of  the  baser  sort  who,  as  Ruby  knelt 
one  night,  broke  out  loudly  and  mockingly 
with.  "  Now  I  lay  me  dowu  to  sleep,"  set  to 
a  tuue  whose  associations  made  this  use  of 
it  seem  even  to  Carter  blasphemous.  There 
were  a  half-dozen  iu  the  room,  but  only  one 
attempted  to  laugh  at  the  great  jest,  pre- 
pared Iieforehand,  and  he  soon  slunk  out 
after  his  ally. 

That  was  the  last  of  it.  Daniel  had  con- 
quered. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
COLLEGE  life:  THOMAS:  CARTER. 

ONE  night  Carter  wriggled,  puffed  and 
looked  at  Ruby  by  turns:  he  had  some- 
thing  to    say.     But    Ruby,    who    was 
reading,  did  not  notice. 
"  I  say.  Ruby,"  —  Thomas  had  introduced 


Ruliy  spent  the  summer  vacation  partly  at 
Gleuwood.  partly  at  home  with  Mr.  Elder. 

To  Marian  it  was  a  continual  feast  to  liave 
Ruljy  witli  her.  Prof.  Rede  did  not  take 
walks  in  the  woods  now.  aud  he  said  little, 
but  Ruby  spent  hours  every  day  in  the  long 
room,  and  the  weary  scientist  always  laid 
aside  his  book,  or  whatever  occupied  him, 
and  listened. 
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Tabby  couldn't  get  over  it  that  "  dat  little 
hoDey  chile "  was  "  growed  mos'  a  man," 
while  Pete  coiiUln't  get  through  blacking 
"  Marse  Rube's  "  shoes  and  "  toting  "  water 
and  saddling  Cut.  for  the  college  youth  was 
as  fond  of  a  gallop  as  the  "  little  un  "  bad 
been,  and  he  didn't  have  to  ride  "  double." 

Mrs.  Green  was  as  glad  as  anybody,  if  she 
didn't  say  so,  and  made  quantities  of 
cookies,  which  were  devoured  straightway, 
sometimes  with  apologies  — nobody  else 
made  cookies  like  these.  But  Mrs.  Green 
never  tired  making  them  and  asserted  that 
she  was  glad  he  was  "  hearty." 

Ruby  stole  into  the  library  often  when  Mr, 
'V\'aring  and  Marian  were  at  their  studies. 
He  thought  he  had  never  heard  anybody 
make  things  plain  like  Mr.  Waring,  and 
sometimes  asked  questions. 

Mr.  Waring  taught  little  out  of  books. 
One  night,  when  he  had  been  pointing  out 
some  of  the  constellations  and  telling  of  the 
great  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of 
the  appearance  and  journeys  of  the  planets. 
Ruby  said: 

"  It  is  wonderful;  it  seems  to  me  God  is 
sitting  at  the  center,  watching  and  keeping 
all  the  worlds  right.  You  make  things  so 
real,  Mr.  Waring." 

It  was  one  night  in  the  fall  term  that 
Thomas  came  in  and  found  Ruby  alone  by 
the  fireside.  Carter  had  been  restless  since 
the  vacation;  declared  that  he  had  had 
enough  of  school,  wanted  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, wanted  to  travel,  wanted  to  settle 
'down  on  his  "estate," — here  he  woidd  give  a 
long  puff  and  watch  the  smoke  curl  above  his 
head,  meanwhile  placing  his  heels  higher 
upon  the  mantel-piece  —  wanted  to  see  the 
■world;  in  short,  wanted  no  restraint.  He 
was  out  every  night  and  often  crept  in  long 
after  Ruby  had  closed  his  eyes.  Sometimes 
he  would  be  sick  in  the  mornings,  pale  and 
unsteady,  and  Ruby  was  solicitous  and 
wished  to  consult  the  president  or  matron; 
but  to  this  Carter  objected  so  seriously,  urg- 
ing that  he  would  be  all  right  directly,  and 
begging  Ruby,  as  "a  good  fellow  now,"  not 
to  mention  it,  that  Ruby  gave  in,  and,  as 
Carter  usually  did  rally  before  noon,  and 
seldom  was  too  far  gone  for  the  class-room. 
Ruby  concluded  that  it  was  only  loss  of 
sleep,  and  advised  Cai-ter  to  that  effect.  But 
his  room-mate  laughed  and  sometimes  patted 
him  on  the  back  patronizingly.  "  There  are 
more  things  in  this  world  than  are  dreamed 
of    in    your    philosophy.    Ruby,    my    dear." 


Which  was  the  only  attempt  at  classical 
quotation  that  young  Sophomore  ever  made, 
and  at  which  he  seemed  mightily  pleased 
with  himself. 

"  The  fellows  "  did  not  frequent  the  room 
as  formerly,  which  was  a  relief  to  Ruby; 
and  yet  he  was  sorry,  when  he  thought  that 
Carter  might  be  where  he  ought  not. 

Ruby  was  thinking  of  these  things  when 
Thomas  came  in.  Thomas  sat  down  and  was 
silent  for  some  minutes,  his  head  resting 
between  his  hands.  Ruby  read  on  and  said 
nothing  either,  for  he  and  Thomas  saw 
much  of  each  other  and  stood  on  no  cere- 
mony. 

At  length  Thomas  raised  his  head  sud- 
denly. "  I  wished  I  roomed  with  you,  old 
fellow." 

"  Why,  Thomas?"  Then,  fearing  he  had 
been  abrupt,  "  I'd  like  it,  too,  you  know,  only 
Carter  and  I  have  always  been  together,  and 
he's  been  very  good  to  me." 

Thomas  kicked  the  fire-irons,  and  Ruby, 
who  understood  people  pretty  well,  waited 
for  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Now,  if  I  roomed  with  you,  I  could  be  a 
different  fellow,  I  think."  He  glanced  at 
the  open  Bible.  "  Do  you  know  what  my 
mother  cut  me  out  to  be?  Why,  a  preacher! 
Her  father  was  one,  and  she  started  with 
me  from  the  first.  And  I  took  to  it,  too; 
you  needn't  pretend  you're  not  surprised  — 
you  know  I  haven't  got  a  thimbleful  of  re- 
ligion. But  when  I  was  at  home  I  used  to 
like  things  that  I  never  think  of  now, 
Ruljy;  and  I'm  —  a  member  of  the  church." 
Thomas  .sat  and  rested  his  face  between  his 
hands  again,  gazing  into  the  fire.  "  I  don't 
play  the  hypocrite,  though,  any  more  than 
I  can  help.  I  asked  Mr.  Bland,  the  pastor 
at  home,  to  take  my  name  off  the  book,  and 
it  isn't  my  fault  that  he  wouldn't.  I  don't 
go  to  the  com  —  I  mean  I  don't  make 
any  pretensions,  you  understand.  But  some- 
times I  wish  it  was  all  different;  I  wish 
I  had  never  come  to  college,  but  had  staid  at 
home  and  grown  up  with  my  mamma,  .a 
good  little  boy,  and  had  been  a  minister  to 
point  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way." 

At  this  picture  of  himself.  Thomas  ended 
with  a  laugh;  but  it  was  not  hearty,,  and 
soon  died  away. 

"  Seriou.s,  I  never  think  of  being  a 
preacher  now,  but  I'd  like  to  be  a  better  fol- 
low." He  looked  again  at  the  open  Bible- 
"I  used  to  do  all  that,  when  I  ''ame  here, 
and  thought  I  would  be  a  sort  of  evangelist 
and  turn  every  fellow's  mind  to  religion  in 
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a  month  by  my  good  example.  But  1  didn't 
keep  it  up  loiifr:  this  house  wasn't  built  upon 
a  ruclv.  so  it  didn't  tal^e  much  of  a  flood  to 
siuasii  it.  I  thoufiht  I  could  say  my  prayei's 
under  the  covers  just  as  well.  an<I  read  the 
Bible  on  the  sly.  But  you  know  that  won't 
do.  It's  show  your  colors,  or  nothins-  If  I 
roomed  with  you,  uow,  I  think  I  might  get 
a  sort  of  footing  again.    I'm  not  hankering 


Then  he  looked  at  Ruby  awhile. 

"  But  there's  nothing  long-faced  about  yon. 
though  you're  not  noisy  and  noise  doesn't 
count;  and  you  go  into  what  we  do,  pretty 
much.  You're  the  third  best  player  on  the 
ground.  Vour  religion  doesn't  keep  you  from 
enjoying  yourself;  it  only  keeps  you  out  of 
messes.  Well,  how  is  it,  anyway?  They 
used  to  tell  me  that  as  X  professed  being  a 
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to  be  a  saint,  only— I'd  like  to  be  a  better 
fellow.  It's  all  right  for  you  to  do  these 
things;  but  I— I  couldn't  plunge  right  into  it; 
it  would  be — well,  noticed  so.  And  then, 
if  I'm  religious  at  all,  I  must  be  consistent. 
I've  no  use  for  half-way  folks.  I  must  take 
religion  everywhere  with  me.  and  give  up 
some  things  that  I  own  I  like  mighty  well. 
I  don't  believe  I  could  do  that,  and  be 
happy." 


Christian,  I  must  be  always  on  my  guard 
and  steer  clear  of  temptation,  and  give  up 
so-and-so  and  so-and-so.  Then  when  1  came 
here  I  found  I  liked  so-and-so  so  well  tliat  I 
let  religion  go  by.  But  therel  I'm  going  to 
bed.    I'm  trespassing  —  I  know  your  rule." 

Ruby  smiled.  "  Never  mind  the  rule  to- 
night. Thomas;  this  can  be  the  exception. 
I  can't  talk  to  you  as  some  people  could 
about  it,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  mother  said 
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once  when  Mabel  —  that's  my  sister  — 
askpil  her  if  it  was  right  for  Christians  to 
I)la.v  games  and  have  pleasure  lilie  other 
l)i'oi)le.  Dr.  Caruthers  had  preached  that 
day  about  doing  all  things  for  the  glory  of 
<!od.  Mother  aslced  if  we  ever  felt  happier 
and  kinder  after  our  romps  and  games.  I 
snid  I  always  did.  I  thought.  Mabel  said 
slie  did,  except  when  someone  didn't  do 
rigiit  and  fair.  '  But  when  none  of  .von  are 
sellisli  or  unfair  do  your  plays  make  you 
feel  happiorV  'Yes,'  we  both  said.  'Then 
rempml)er,'  said  mother,  '  this  that  a  great 
man  has  said:  "Whatever  makes  you  hap- 
pier, makes  you  better."  " 

But  this  was  bringing  up  a  home-scene  too 
vividly  for  the  hour  of  the  niglit.  and  Ruby 
felt  himself  weakening:  and  when  Thomas 
said  heartily,  "  No  wonder  you're  a  good  fel- 
low, I  wish  I  could  see  your  mother,"  he  re- 
plied: 

"  I  wish  so,  too."  After  which  ambiguous 
sentence  he  laid  his  face  upon  the  open 
book. 

Carter  did  not  come  in  at  all  one  night. 
Twice  Rul)y  woke,  and,  hearing  nothing, 
looked  over  to  the  bed  by  the  window.  The 
moon  was  sliining  upon  it;  it  was  untouched. 
Just  as  Rul)y  rose,  his  room-mate  came  in, 
very  pale  in  the  rosy  light,  and  with  dark 
rings  under  wild  -  looking  eyes.  He  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  be  spoken  to,  and  went  to 
bed  without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Yet 
Ruby  was  sure  he  was  not  sleeping,  though 
he  never  moved,  not  even  when  tlie  break- 
fast bell  clanged  outside.  He  was  still  tliere. 
and  with  the  cover  over  his  head,  when 
Ruby  returned.  Nothing  passed  between 
them,  and  Ruby  saw  him  no  more  that  day. 
He  was  not  at  roll-call,  nor  in  tlie  class- 
room, nor  at  dinner,  nor  on  the  campus  in 
the  afternoon. 

But  after  supper  Ruby  went  up  and  found 
him  before  the  Are,  leaning  upon  the  table, 
his  face  downward.  Rul)y  sat  down  quietly 
to  his  books,  Init  liis  mind  was  not  on  tliem, 
and  every  now  and  tlien  he  looljed  across  the 
tal)le  to  the  figure  that  did  not  move.  He 
felt  ver.v  sorr.v,  but  asked  no  questions. 

After  a  long  time  Carter  raised  his  head 
and  showed  a  face  that  was  quite  pitiful, 
witli  signs  of  tears  upon  it. 

"  Well,  ifs  all  up  with  me.  Ruby,"  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  clearly,  but  with  no  attempt 
at  bravado.  "  All  up.  They've  dismissed  me 
and  written  to  my  father.  I'm  to  go  to-mor- 
row." 


"  Carter!" 

"  You're  such  an  innocent,  Ruby!"  said  the 
.vouth,  running  his  lingers  tluough  his  hair. 
"  Here  I've  been  acting  like  the  mischief 
all  fall  —  I  was  tamer  last  term,  though 
there  was  many  a  time  that  I  played  my 
tricks  in  the  dark  —  and  if  you  ever  sus- 
picioned  a  thing  I  didn't  know  it.  The  fel- 
lows in  my  set  wanted  me  to  change  quar- 
ters and  go  over  and  room  with  tliem,  and 
if  you'd  ever  been  uppish  and  preachy  as 
they  thought  you  were,  I'd  have  gone;  and 
maybe  you'd  have  liked  it  better,  for  I'm  no 
companion  for  you.  But  somehow,  after  I 
found  you  out,  it  did  me  a  power  of  good  to 
lind  you  here  every  time  I  came  in,  and  it 
made  me  homesick  to  think  of  sleeping  in 
that  mess  over  yonder,  as  much  as  I  liked  to 
sta.v  there  —  worse  luck! 

"  Well,  it's  no  use  for  me  to  tell  you  the 
whole  of  it;  it's  not  a  pretty  tale,  but  the 
end  of  it  is  —  I'm  up.  And  I  knew  it  was 
coming,  and  I  blame  nobody  —  nobody  but 
myself,  and  I've  got  no  excuse  to  make  ex- 
cept that  I'm  a  born  fool." 

He  kicked  over  the  chair  upon  which  his 
feet  liad  been  —  they  had  not  aspired  to  the 
mantelpiece  to-night  — and  stared  gloomily 
into  the  fire. 

(Juileless  as  Rult.v  was,  he  had  not  been 
without  his  suspicions,  which  grew  more 
and  more  serious  as  Carter's  retiring  hour 
became  later  and  later,  his  headaches  more 
frequent  and  severe,  his  class-room  record 
marking  zero  except  when  some  unusual 
luck  came  his  way.  Ruby  had  trembleil 
many  a  time  as  to  the  ending. 

But  his  heart  was  full  of  pity  that  his 
room-mate  was  brought  to  disgrace,  and 
visions  were  tumbling  through  his  brain  all 
the  time  Carter  was  talking,  of  himself  rush- 
ing at  once  to  the  president,  of  calling  to- 
gether the  professors,  the  trustees,  and,  if 
they  remained  obdurate,  of  seeking  the 
president's  wife,  who,  though  in  appearance 
cold  and  distant,  could  not  fail  to  be  moved 
by  Carter's  genuine  repentance,  and  would 
surely  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  erring 
youth,  whose  motherless  estate,  of  which 
tliey  might  be  ignorant,  would  awaken  sym- 
pathy. It  was  not  usual  for  Ruby  to  think 
in  a  jumble  like  that. 

But  Carter  only  shook  his  head  mournfully 
when  he  heard  the  outline  of  the  plans. 

"  Sit  down.  Ruby.  That  would  do  no  good. 
Now  listen:  This  is  the  tliird  time  I've  beeu 
up,  and  every  time  it  was  for  worse  doings. 
Jlv  father  had  to  come  and  get  me  out  of 
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the  second  mess,  and  he  wouldn't  ask  a 
pennyworth  of  patience  for  me  liow;  the  last 
was  such  a  bad  case,  and  he  was  so  outdone 
himself  he  promised  them  that  if  they'd  try 
me  once  more  he'd  never  ask  them  to  stave 
off  again.  I  was  on  trial,  you  see.  and  had 
had  exijcrience  enough,  which  they  say  is 
the  only  thing  a  fool  can  learn  by.  But  I'm 
such  a  fool  1  couldn't  even  learn  by  that! 

"  And  I'm  to  go  to-morroAv."  the  wretched 
lad  continued,  after  awhile.  "  And  go  to 
what?  It's  not  the  expcllin,g  that's  so  hard 
ou  me.  though  that  is  bad  enough,  but  it's 
going  home  and  taking  what  I'll  have  to  take 
there.  For  father'!!  be  so  mad  he  won't  give 
me  a  penn.v.  so  that  I'd  as  well  !)e  in  pri,sou. 
and  the  Madame  will  not  lose  her  chance  of 
looting  me  and  making  me  a  toss-ball  for  the 
crowd  of  tlicm.  I  tell  .vou.  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  brought  up  as  I've  been. 
I've  never  had  a  mother  or  sister  or  anybody 
to  look  after  me  or  care  what  I  did.  And 
people  never  thought  it.  I  know,  but  I  al- 
ways wanted  somebody,  and  many  a  night 
wlien  I  was  a  little  chap  I've  cried  myself  to 
sleep  under  the  cover,  because  nobody  told 
me  good-night  or  tucked  me  in  bed.  Jly 
aunt,  who  lived  with  us  then,  took  good  care 
of  me,  people  said— and  switched  me  for 
everything  I  did  and  didn't  do,  but  seldom 
said  a  good,  kind  word  to  me.  as  I  remem- 
ber; and  father,  he  was  in  and  out  all  the 
time  and  never  noticed  me  if  I  kept  out  of 
Lis  way. 

"  Then  they  told  me  he  was  going  to  bring 
a  wife  home  and  she'd  be  my  mother,  aud 
some  of  them  laughed  aud  .said  I'd  catch  it. 
But  I  was  glad.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
a  good  fellow  —  I  was  eight  or  nine.  I 
thought  any  sort  of  a  mother  would  be 
something. 

"  And  she  was  so  good  to  me!  She  kissed 
and  hugged  me,  and  called  me  her  darling 
boy.  and  put  me  to  bed.  and  gave  me  every- 
thing I  wanted.  And  that  lasted  till  — she 
found  out." 

"  Found  out  what.  Carter?" 

"That  she  was  poor  aud  I  was  rich;  that 
I  was  master  of  the  house."  He  laughed 
harshly. 

Ruby  wondered. 

"  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  M.v  father 
passed  for  a  rich  man;  and  so  he  had  been, 
but  somehow  got  swamped  in  debt.  I  had 
money  from  my  mother,  and  my  uncle  was 
the  trustee.  My  father  got  it  to  pay  off,  but 
had  to  mortgage  to  my  uncle,  for  me,  the 
plantation.    Of  course  he  couldn't  redeem  it 


—  he  never  can  —  and  when  I'm  of  age  it 
will  all  be  mine.  'Well,  when  she  found  out, 
she  shook  me  off  like  a  wet  spaniel.  I  was 
a  child.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it;  I 
didn't  know  why  she  hated  me  and  dogged 
me  till  I  wished  for  m.v  old  aunt  a.gain,  and 
wished  I  could  run  away;  aud  I  did  run 
awa.v  from  breakfast  to  dinner  and  dinner 
to  supper,  with  the  little  darkeys.  I  diiUi  f 
care  where  I  went    so  I  got  away  from  her. 

"  She  has  four  children,  all  girls,  now,  aud 
I  loved  them  every  oue.  I  stood  b.v  the 
cradle  of  the  first  one  and  wanted  to  kiss  it. 
but  she  started  up  —  she  had  been  asleep  — 
aud  cried  out,  "Take  that— that — bo.y  awn.v! 
Don't  let  him  touch  my  baby!'  I  don't  doubt 
I  was  dirty  and  ragged  and  looked  like  a  lit- 
tle ruftian.  but  whose  fault  was  that? 

"  I  used  to  play  with  them  when  they  were 
little,  and  she  was  not  there  to  see;  and  they 
loved  me,  too.  When  she  found  out  they 
loved  me  she  hated  me  more  and  tried  to 
turn  them  against  me.  Then  she  had  m.v 
fatlier  send  me  away  to  school.  She  would 
tell  them  all  sorts  of  thiugs.  so  when  I  came 
back  for  vacation,  which  wasn't  often,  they 
had  forgotten  all  about  me  except  that  I  was 
a  bad,  wicked  boy  that  they  must  not  pla.v 
with. 

"  Well.  I  came  here  three  years  ago.  and 
had  a  good  enough  time,  except  those  two 
times  when  they  ran  up  on  me.  I  didn't  do 
much  rising  in  my  classes,  and  caught  it 
from  m.v  fatlier  for  that,  but  I've  managed 
aloug  very  well.  Just  before  Christmas  last 
year  was  my  last  case,  so  I  slacked  up  and 
was  on  good  behavior  when  .vou  came.  But 
of  course  that  couldn't  last;  I  had  to  lapse 
back  sometime.  But  I  might  have  kept  up 
appearances,  anyway,  till  I  was  of  a,ge— just 
two  years:  but  here  it  is— I'm  done  for,  and 
you  don't  know,  and  nobody  else  knows,  the 
life  I'll  lead  those  two  years."  Carter  laid 
down  his  head  again  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Ruby's  heart  was  full  of  pity.  Such  a 
revelation  as  this,  of  Carter's  own  heart,  of 
his  unhappy  childhood,  was  amazing  to  him. 
Truly,  there  were  some  things  in  this  world 
that  had  not  been  dreamed  of  in  his  phil- 
osophy. He  thought  of  his  own  home,  of  his 
own  mother  and  father,  and  wondered  how 
such  things  could  be. 

At  dawn  Carter  left.  He  did  not  wish  to 
face  his  old  chums  or  anyone.  He  leaned 
over  Ruby  and  shook  him  lightly.  Ruby 
rubbed  his  eyes  and  sprang  up. 

Carter  grasped  his  hand.  "  Good-by,  old 
chap!    You  won't  forget  me?" 
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"Oh,  Cartor!  Oh,  Carter!"  Ruby  w.anted 
to  sny  so  much,  but  knew  not  how.  "  I  wish 
you  iiad  a  happy  home  like  mine!"  and  the 
tears  rose  in  his  eyes. 

But  Carter's  season  of  weeping  was  over. 

"  There,  there,  go  back  to  sleep,  little  fel- 
low! Good-by!"  he  cried,  quite  merrily,  aud 
eed. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  KEY. 

was  the  last  to  leave  the 
store,  as  usual,  for  Jlr. 
Owen  had  been  suffering 
with  rheumatism  since 
the  cold  weather  began, 
aud  Sim  was  second  in 
command,  as  he  said 
laughingl.v,  and  proudly, 
too,  to  Nan.  Mr.  Owen 
was  driven  round  ever.v 
day  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  venture  out, 
for  his  responsibilities 
in  Mr.  Vane's  absence 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  Overwrought 
nerves  from  illness,  coupled  with  a  not 
trustful  nature,  made  him  war.v,  suspicious 
of  the  under-clerks,  and  especially  of  Sim. 
He  had  never  approved  of  Sim  Larkins. 
knowing  the  stock,  yet  if  Mr.  Vane  chose  to 
promote  him  and  trust  him,  he  could  do 
nothing— but  watch!  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  alwve  another  that  a  youth  is  quiclc 
to  detect,  that  he  feels  before  he  sees,  it  is 
that  watching  eye;  aud  if  there  is  one  thing 
above  another  that  he  resents,  it  is  that 
same  eye.  An  evil  brood  of  thoughts 
naturally  hatches  in  a  hot-bed  of  suspicion; 
that  is  an  old  story. 

Mr.  Owen  had  been  unusually  severe,  even 
unjust,  that  day.  Sim  was  thinking  over 
these  things  as  he  securel.v  fastened  doors 
and  windows;  thinking  how  hardly  life  had 
gone  with  him  since  Mr.  Vane  left;  thinking 
moodily. 

The  front  of  the  store  was  locked  and 
bolted  first,  then  the  back.  When  all  was 
done  he  went  out,  as  was  his  custom, 
through  Mr.  Vane's  office,  which  was  at  the 
rear,  but  opened  on  the  side  a  few  .vards 
from  the  street.  Sim  lingered  a  moment, 
turning  the  key  slowly,  and  started  wlien  .1 
fellow-clerk,  who  h.ad  been  home  and  got  his 
supper,    called   out   from    the   front   street, 


"  Hullo,  there,  Larkins!  Tou're  slow  to- 
night!" 

He  answered  surlily  that  he  was  minding 
bis  own  business;  at  whicli  the  young  fellow 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  faced 
about,  said  he  couldn't  see  as  that  was  any- 
thing to  fire  up  about,  and  went  his  way. 

Sim  drew  his  soft  hat  down  until  it  almost 
covered  his  face,  and  walked  slowly.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  witli  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  but  no  one  regarded  him, 
for  there  were  few  abroad  that  cold  Decem- 
ber night,  and  the  street-lamps  that  lighted 
the  little  city  were  not  brilliant.  He  still 
held  the  office  key  in  his  hand,  fumblinjf 
with  it  and  thinking  of  Mr.  Owen's  ^'ords, 
and  of  his  look  which  said  more,  when,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  illness,  ho  had  given  Sim 
the  key  to  keep.  "  You  could  l)ring  it  to  my 
house  after  closing  up,  but  I  prefer  that  .vou 
be  responsible."  If  Mr.  Vane  had  given  him 
the  ke.v  to  keep,  it  would  have  been  an  houor 
borne  proudly;  but  from  Mr.  Owen,  with 
that  insinuation  of  voice  and  eye,  it  was  ix 
grievous  burden.  It  meant:  "  If  anyone  — 
anyone,  no  matter  who— should  enter  the 
store  before  daybreak,  you  know  where  sus- 
picion will  rest." 

So  Sim  had  carried  the  key  for  four 
months.  He  was  so  absorbed  to-niglit  tliat 
he  collided  at  the  street  corner,  where  it  was 
dark,  with  a  slim  young  man  carrying  a 
cane.  Sim  started,  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
his  sullenness  when  be  saw  who  it  was.  He 
remembered  vividl.v  how  he  had  collided 
with  this  same  person,  at  the  same  corner, 
one  morning  at  sunrise,  nearly  six  years 
ago. 

But  the  meeting  with  George  McPhail, 
when  the  first  shock  was  over,  only  served 
to  deepen  Sim's  discontent  and  sullenness. 
for  he  despised  his  weakness  as  much  as  in 
their  school  days,  and  to-night  he  chose  to 
compare  himself  and  his  hard  life  with  this 
elegant  young  man  about  town,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  draw  money  and  twirl  his 
cane  aud  be  driven  behind  fast  horses.  The 
young  heir  was  much  admired  by  people 
generally,  and  petted  by  the  ladies,  but  he 
never  appeared  to  be  quite  easy  about  the 
collar,  and  always  seemed  undecided  on 
reaching  a  street  corner  whether  to  go  up 
or  down. 

"Oh,  I  say,  Sim,  is  that  .vou?"  he  cried, 
when  he  had  recovered  breath  and  position. 
"  Wait!    I'm  going  that  way." 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  up,"  said  Sim 
shortly,  drawing  his  hat  down  closer. 
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"I  was  — but  — it  wasn't  anything  im- 
portant; I  would  rather  wallc  with  you." 

Sim  wished  George  liad  kept  ou  his  flrst 
course  and  chosen  more  cheerful  compauy. 
For  a  time  both  walked  in  silence,  then 
George  ventured: 

"  You're  doing  well  now,  Sim,  I  hear." 

His  companion  growled  something,  then 
stopped  short  as  if  struck  a  blow,  gave  a 
quick  exclamation,  and  ran  back. 

George  stopped,  too,  but  did  not  follow;  he 
was  afraid  of  Sim  in  this  mood.  But  he 
watched,  and  saw  Sim.  wlien  he  reached  tliu 
corner  where  they  had  craslied,  stoop,  look- 
ing closely  upon  the  ground  and  feeling 
about.  Presently  he  came  back,  and  did  not 
seemed  pleased  that  George  was  waiting, 
yet  the  latter  saw  by  the  dim  light  a  look  of 
intense  relief  on  his  face.  Later  he  saw  in 
Sim's  right  hand  a  big  brass  key.  George 
was  not  smart,  as  the  saying  goes,  yet  he 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  ask  Sim 
if  it  was  the  key  he  had  run  back  to  search 
for. 

At  length  George  took  up  the  thread  again. 
"  As  I  was  saying,  I  think  you're  a  lucky 
fellow  to  get  into  such  a  position  with  good 
wages  and— and— to  be  so— trusted."  He 
glanced  at  the  key. 

Sim  pretended  not  to  notice. 

"  Now,  I  know  what  you're  thinking.  Yon 
think  because  I  dress  and  have  no  work  to 
do  and  go  into  society,  that  I'm  the  lucky 
fellow.  But  there's  .iust  the  trouble  of  it.  I 
must  dress  and  drive  and  spend  money  in  a. 
thousand  ways  that  you  can't  imagine,  and 
— I  haven't  got  the  money." 

Sim  was  roused  out  of  himself  into  gen- 
uine surprise. 

"  Oh,  you  think  I'm  rich  and  could  get  all 
I  want,  but  you  don't  know.  You  see,  it  was 
my  aunt  that  managed  for  me,  and  while 
she  lived  I  did  get  enough.  She  would  not 
allow  me  to  be  checked  up  nor  scolded, 
either;  but  she's  dead  now,  you  know,  and 
it's  all  different.  Father  holds  a  close  hand; 
he  gives  me  so  much — why,  it  wouldn't  keep 
you  in  clothes,  Sim, — and  after  that  I  daren't 
even  ask  him  for  a  dime.  So  you  see  my 
fix;  I'm  poorer  than  the  poorest  fellow  in 
town  who  only  has  to  live  on  his  wages, 
with  no  calls  from  societ.v." 

Sim  knew  as  much  about  society  as  about 
the  planet  Jupiter,  yet  he  knew  something 
about  the  price  of  clothes  such  as  George 
wore,  and  of  the  cost  of  hiring  the  best 
horses  and  carriages  with  a  sleek  groom  to 
drive.    He  could  not  understand  at  all  how 


the.se  things  were  necessary  to  anyone's 
existence,  yet  he  could  see  that  giving  up 
some  of  them  might  be  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  a  young  man  like  George  McPhail. 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  work  and 
make  your  money  to  spend'.'''  he  answered 
surlily, 

"That's  what  my  father  says;"  and  the 
young  man  plucked  at  his  collar  uneasily. 
"But  what  could  I  do,  Sim'/  If  I'd  been 
brought  up  to  it  now—  But  you  see,  my 
aunt  —  why,  Sim,  I  never  washed  my  own 
feet  till  she  died!" 

A  most  contemptuous  grunt  from  imder 
the  soft  hat. 

"  And  then,  I'm  not  strong,  you  know, 
Sim — anybody  can  see  that.  My  dear  aunt 
watched  me  so  carefully."  He  coughed,  and 
it  did  sound  hollow. 

But  he  got  no  sympathy  from  Sim. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you— I  just  could  not  help 
it,  I've  overrun  my  allowance  four  hundred 
dollars  I"  He  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper 
and  cast  fearful  glances  around.  "  Four 
hundred,  Sim.  and  what  to  do  aliout  it  I 
don't  know.  They're  pressing  me  all  round, 
and  there's  only  one  thing  I  could  think  of 
doing." 

"Well?"    Sim  showed  some  interest. 

"  There's  the  Rhodes'  place.  That  is 
mine;  it  came  from  my  aunt.  It's  a  fine 
place,  everybody  says,  and  I  suppose  that's 
the  reason  father  is  so  close  with  me.  He 
thinks  I  ought  to  manage  it  and  live  on  the 
revenue.  But  he  doesn't  understand.  I'm 
no  farmer,  and  they  impose  on  me  terril)l.v. 
When  they  say  they  haven't  made  a  half 
crop,  for  the  rain  or  the  drought,  I  can't 
press  them.  And  so  it  goes.  But  if  some- 
body had  it  who  could  manage  it  would 
make  a  tidy  sum." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you're  going  to  sell 
it  now.   Y'ou're  not  of  age  yet,"  growled  Sim. 

"  I'll  be  of  age  in  .iust  four  mouths,  and  I 
can  malvo  a  deed  of  it  now  that  will  be  all 
right  then.  Only,  I  don't  want  father  to 
know.  I  wish  I  was  of  age  now,  then  I 
could  get  twice  the  money  for  it  easy 
enough.  I  would  make  you  a  deed  to  it  if 
you  would  get  me  the  money,  and  you  could 
keep  the  matter  to  yourself." 

"  And  you'd  sell  the  place  for  four  hundred 
dollars'/" 

"  Anything  to  get  out  of  this  scrape  now. 
What  good  will  it  be  to  me?  Only,  I 
wouldn't  have  my  father  know  of  it;  now 
that's  the  reason  I  don't  go  to  a  regular 
money-lender.     I    want    to    get    help    from 
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somebody  ■n-lio  would  be  a  friend  —  who 
would  keep  quiet,  you  know." 

'•  So  you  are  coming  to  me  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  are  youl"  Sim  burst  Into  a 
barsh  laugh. 

(!eoi;:e  squirmed,  and  twisted  his  long, 
white  lingers  together.  "  You've  been  work- 
ing five  or  six  years;  haven't  you  anything 
deposited?" 

Another  laugh,  harsher  and  louder.  "  Oh, 
piles  of  it!  I  have  a  safe  bank  for  deposit- 
ing my  wages — victuals  and  clothes — which 
cost  something,  as  you  kuow." 

"  But— but— "  The  wretched  young  man 
squirmed  again,  his  long  fingers  clasped 
convulsively  together  around  the  gold  head 
of  his  cane,  his  lips  were  pallid:  he  stole  a 
side  glance  at  the  brass  key  shining  in  Sim's 
hand.    "  You  are  in  a  position  of— influence." 

Something  lilce  an  electric  shock  passed 
through  Sim  from  head  to  foot;  it  seemed 
to  pass  through  his  soul  even,  making  it 
quiver.    He  understood. 

A  year  ago,  perhaps  even  last  night,  he 
would  have  turned  upon  the  coward  and 
spared  him  not.  But —  He  had  met  with 
some  things  of  late  that  were  hard,  unjust. 
And— 

Something  had  happened  that  evening. 
Now  it  came  to  him  like  a  flasli.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, a  young  civil  engineer,  had  come  in 
hurriedly  just  before  six  o'clock  and  after 
Mr.  Owen  had  gone.  "  I  have  a  sum  I  want 
to  deposit.  Sim.  The  bank  is  shaky;  I'm 
xifraid  to  risk  those  fellows  now.  I've  got  a 
job  in  New  Mexico  and  will  be  gone  eight 
months  at  least.  I  didn't  know  till  this 
moining.  and  nu'.st  be  off  now  for  the  train. 
Just  leceipt  it.  will  you?  I've  deposited 
with  Jlr.  Vane  before." 

And  it  lay  now  in  the  cash  drawer,  in  the 
same  envelope  in  which  Sim  had  received 
it  —  five  hundred  dollars.    And  no  one  knew! 

"  Eiglit  months  at  least."  Sim  reasoned 
that  ho  could  make  some  arrangement  in 
that  time  to  pay  the  money  back. 

Are  we  surprised  that  the  evil  spirit 
should  return  to  his  house  from  whence  he 
had  gone  out,  and  seek  to  enter,  to  pollute 
ayain  what  had  been  swept  and  garnished? 
There  are  ten  thousand  avenues  of  approach 
for  that  spirit,  and,  if  we  leave  one  open,  he 
is  sure  to  find  it. 

The  Rhodes'  place!  The  Rhodes'  place! 
Sim  had  worked  faithfully  in  the  store,  but 
never  liked  the  closeness  of  it.  Many  a  time 
he  had  said  to  Nan,  "  When  I  save  up 
enough  I'm  going  to  buy  a  farm  and  we'll 


silent. 


was 


all  settle  down;  that's  the  life  I  hanker 
after.  The  Rhodes'  place  now,  with  its  fine 
bottom-lands." 

Now,  if  he  had  four  hundred  dollars,  the 
Rhodes'  place  was  his! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII, 

"BUT  DELIVER  US  .FROM  EVIL." 

AN  was  worried,  for  Sim  was 
sullen  and  silent.  He 
looked  sick,  too,  and 
pushed  away  the  sup- 
per she  had  prepared 
and  saved  so  carefully. 
His  mother  was 
anxious  to  know  what 
ailed  him,  but  he  was 
short  and  almost  fierce 
in  his  commands  to  be 
let  alone. 
Nan  knew  when  to  be 
mood  she  had  never 
known  Sim  to  be  in  since  that  time  when 
remorse  was  sore  upon  him,  and  she  felt  a 
strange  and  unnamed  fear.  It  was  not  un- 
usual that  he  should  come  home  out  of 
humor  and,  sometimes,  he  was  even  dis- 
agreeable, wishing  no  questions.  Nan  un- 
derstood and  asked  none,  and  when  she  had 
gone  up  to  her  attic  room  for  the  night  ho 
was  almost  sure  to  creep  in  from  his  and  tell 
her  the  whole  story.  He  got  her  ready  sym- 
pathy and  clear,  strong  counsel,  which  had 
saved  him  many  a  time.  Sim  often  won- 
dered how  Nan,  a  young  woman,  had  so 
much  worldly  wisdom  and  was  able  to  take 
in  his  troubles,  to  stand  in  his  shoes,  as  It 
were,  and  at  the  same  time  could  so  firmly 
counsel  patience  in  the  midst  of  unkindness 
and  even  injustice.  How  little  he  knew  of 
Nan's  daily  life! — of  the  unkindness  and  in- 
justice that  she  bore,  besides  household 
cares,  her  mother's  complaints,  and  her 
younger  brother's  waywardness.  Neither 
did  anybody  else  know,  for  Nan  was  not 
one  to  tell. 

Nan  hoped  to  hear  the  whole  trouble  to- 
night when  they  were  alone,  for  the  more 
serious  it  was  tlie  more  sure  was  he  to  come. 
So  she  finished  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
week's  mending  which  always  awaited  her, 
and  went  up  to  her  own  room.  She  lighted 
the  little  lamp,  bright  and  clean  like  every- 
thing else  there,  and  sat  by  the  table,  her 
book  open,  her  thoughts  with  Sim. 
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Sim  did  not  come.    The  town  clock  struck 
nine— ten— eleven.    Then  she  put  out  the  lit- 
.   tie  lamp  and  sat  by  the  window. 

Surely  he  would  come.  Her  listening  ear 
had  not  caught  a  .sound  from  the  other  room, 
though  Sim  went  up  directly  after  supper. 
Now  that  her  own  room  was  dark,  slie 
looked  under  the  loose  door  for  the  streak  of 
light  slie  had  often  seen  coming  from  the 
otiier  side,  but  it  was  not  there.  Surely  he 
had  gone  to  bed.    But  she  could  not  go. 

It  \\as  very  dark.  The  raw,  cold  wind  was 
a  forerunner  of  sleet  or  freezing  rain;  the 
clouds  were  thick:  yet  she  sat  by  the  win- 
dow as  if  she  could  see  out  until  the  clock 
struck  twelve.  Then  .she  knelt  where  she 
had  sat.  When  Xan  was  sorely  troubled  slie 
had  never  been  able  to  find  words  of  lier 
own.  Then  she  had  always  repeated,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  slowly,  weigli- 
iug  every  word.  Slie  had  never  failed  to 
feel  quieter  at  the  close.  To-night  when  she 
came  to  "but  deliver  us  from  evil."  slie 
stopped  a  long  time.  It  seemed  that  she 
could  go  no  further. 

She  tinished  at  last  and  laid  lierself  down, 
without  undressing,  upon  the  bed.  Involun- 
tarily she  went  back  to  the  petition,  and 
again  and  again  found  herself  unconsciously 
repeating  it:    "  But  deliver  us  from  evil."  " 

She  began  to  realize  that  slie  was  cold,  and 
■wrapped  the  quilts  around  her.  But  she  did 
not  sleep. 

One:  Xan  was  shivering  still.  Then  she 
began  to  wonder  at  her  anxiety.  Sim  was 
no  doubt  sleeping  off  his  ve.\ation.  Why 
should  she  lie  awake? 

Two!  She  rolled  herself  up  snugly  and 
turned  over,  making  up  her  mind  to  sleep. 
She  was  nearly  dozing  when  a  door  creaked. 
Unshod  feet  tipped  cautiously  upon  the 
steep  stairs.  Xan  was  up  and  in  the  entry 
when  the  front  door  opened  and  closed 
softly. 

"But  deliver  us  from  evil!  Deliver  us 
from  evil!"  she  cried  aloud  and  almost  hys- 
terically, for  night-watches  and  cold  feet 
are  not  good  for  young  women  who  have 
stood  all  da.v  behind  a  counter. 

"  Deliver  us  from  evil!  I  believe  that  Thou 
art  able." 

But  lielieving  did  not  mean  that  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do.  She  cauglit  up  an  old 
shawl  that  hung  by  the  bed,  and,  with  less 
noise  even  than  Sim.  she  passed  quickly 
down  the  stair  and  out  through  the  door. 
At  tlie  gate  she  listened  for  his  footstep. 
then  followed.    It  was  dark  enough  to  hide 


her.  yet  her  heart  quivered  as  she  thought, 
"  Suppose  he  finds  out,  and  turns  on  me?" 
It  was  not  fear  for  herself,  lint  for  him. 
This  evil  mood,  whatever  the  cause,  might 
render  him  desperate  if  he  found  himself 
pursued. 

She  had  to  run  at  times  not  to  lose  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps,  for  he  walked  very 
fast.  Finally  he  turned  into  a  narrow, 
crooked  little  street  of  unsavory  reputation. 
Xan  shuddered  and  clasped  her  hands  over 
her  heart,  through  which  a  sharp  pain 
darted.  Would  he  stop  here?  And  when  he 
stopped,  what  would  she  do?  What  could 
she  do? 

Xo!  He  walked  slower  through  this  place. 
but  leaped  a  fence,  at  length,  crossed  a  de- 
serted garden  in  whose  midst  stood  the 
blackened  ruins  of  a  burnt  house,  and  was 
in  the  open  street,  near  the  depot.  Xan  fol- 
lowed. But  on  the  street  he  was  very  cau- 
tious: she  could  hardly  hear  his  light  step. 

What  was  it?  Was  it  guilt?  A  hundred 
visions  swam  before  her— visions  of  crimes 
of  which  she  had  heard.  She  was  unstrung, 
and  suddenly  realized  it.  She  laughed  at 
herself:  then  turned  hot  with  shame.  Be- 
cause Sim  had  come  home  in  an  ill-humor— 
which  was  not  unheard  of— because  he  liad 
not  come  to  talk  it  over  with  her.  because 
he  had  left  the  house  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
night— what  then?  She  had  distrusted  him 
who  was  a  true  and  affectionate  brother:  she 
had  suspected  him  of— she  knew  not  what; 
and  when  had  she  ever  known  him,  at  least 
since  the  repentance  that  changed  his  whole 
life,  to  lie  or  show  the  least  taint  of  dislion- 
esty?  And  as  to  anger,  she  would  not  trust 
him  so  far  on  that,  but  anger  would  not  call 
him  out  in  this  way:  he  would  have  struck 
while  the  rage  was  on  him.  What  if  he 
found  her,  sure  enough,  hounding  him  down 
in  the  darkness,  because  something  had 
called  him  out?  He  might  be  walking  off 
his  vexation  and  sleeplessness:  many  a  time 
she  had  wished  she  could  do  that  at  the  dead 
of  night. 

Xan  had  turned  on  herself.  The  footsteps 
ahead  were  no  longer  heard.  "  I  will  go 
back."  Then  the  thought  of  where  she  was 
gave  her  a  creeping  chill.  Alone  on  the 
street  at  this  hour!  Suppose  someone— suii- 
pose  Yanks—  She  covered  her  face  witli 
her  hands  and  hardly  kept  from  crying  out. 
It  was  well  that  she  had  stopped.  Some- 
thing like  a  low  growl  sounded  just  ahead. 
Was  it  a  dog.  and  would  he  seize  her?  The 
growl  came  again,  and  following  it  a  low- 
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nuitterpfl  eurse.  Then  she  saw  what  Sim 
h:Hl  seen  alieaily  —  a  naiTow  stream  of  lif;ht. 
YaiiUs.  the  night  police,  had  turueil  a  corner 
not  far  ahead,  and  he  was  coming  straight 
on,  in  tlie  daik  himself,  his  searchlight 
turned  now  this  way,  now  that. 

The  stream  of  light  came  on,  but  slowly, 
for  the  night  watchman  seemed  in  a  watch- 
ful frame  of  mind.  On  Nan's  right  where 
the  buildings  were  close  together  there  was 
no  escape;  to  turn  and  flee  was  desperate, 
with  that  long,  bright  stream  upon  her 
track  and  Yanks  in  pursuit.  There  was  Init 
one  chance— to  slip  across  the  way  when  the 
light  was  turned  upon  the  buildiugs  and  hide 
beliiud  the  bales.  She  might  be  discovered 
there,  but  it  was  the  only  hope. 

Evidently  Sim's  conclusions  were  the 
same,  for  Nan  heard  his  footstep,  cautious 
as  it  was.  Now  there  was  double  danger, 
but  her  quick  ear  told  the  direction  Sim  was 
taking,  and  she  avoided  a  collision.  She  felt 
aloug  the  barricade  of  bales,  foimd  an  open- 
ing, aud  scarcely  had  she  crept  through  it, 
wedging  herself  between  two  bales  farther 
on,  when  the  light  flashed  along  the  way  she 
had  come.  Yanks  had  stopped;  he  left  the 
buildings  and  crossed  the  street.  "  Blame 
me  if  I  didn't  see  sumthin'!"  he  muttered. 

The  light  was  so  bright  that  Nan  knew  he 
held  it  at  the  very  opeuiug,  and  but  for  this 
crevice  there  had  been  no  hope  for  her.  She 
squeezed  farther  in  and  was  almost  chok- 
ing. Would  he  come  into  the  narrow  pass- 
age and  discover  her? 

But  those  were  too  close  quarters  for  the 
bulky  night  police.  "  Some  plaguey  dog!"  he 
muttered  again,  "but  it's  gone." 

Nan  almost  shrieked  from  the  reaction,  as 
the  light  was  withdrawn  and  she  heard  his 
heavy  tread.  Cautiously  she  drew  herself 
out;  it  was  stifling  in  there,  and  then,  since 
that  muttered  eurse,  her  forebodings  had  re- 
turned.   She  would  follow  again. 

Across  the  street,  ou,  on;  silence  again. 

Nau  knew  pretty  well  that  she  was  not  far 
from  Mr.  Vane's  store;  she  felt  aloug  the 
wall  and  concluded  she  was  iu  front  of  it. 
Then  .Sim  must  have  goue  around  the  cor- 
ner. -Truo  enough,  as  she  turned  the  corner, 
she  heard  a  key  grate  in  the  lock,  the  door 
opened  and  shut.  Sim  had  goue  into  Mr. 
A'ane's  oflice! 

Again  reaction  set  in  with  Nan.  Did  not 
Sim  hold  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the 
Vane  establishment?  Did  he  not  keep  the 
key,  which  meant  that  he  had  lilierty  to  en- 
ter at  any  hour?    Not  Mr.  Owen  himself  had 


a  better  right.  Yet  at  this  hour?  AA'hat  of 
tliat?  Perliaps  he  remendiered  something 
he  had  left  uudone,  some  window  unbarred, 
and  could  not  rest.  Why  did  he  avoid  the 
police?  Then  she  remembered  having  hear.l 
that  there  was  a  town  ordinance  which  al- 
lowed no  one  to  be  upon  the  streets  after 
midnight  without  good  reason.  There  had 
been  evil  doings  in  town  that  winter,  and 
the  mayor  and  council  had  roused  them- 
selves. But  Sim  could  have  given  his  rea- 
son. 

There  was  uo  love  between  him  and 
Yanks,  as  she  well  knew;  and  her  cheek 
grew  hot.  Though  it  was  not  like  Sim  to  be 
afraid.  And  the  curse?  She  had  never 
heard  that  from  Sim's  lips  since  he  liecame 
a  member  of  the  church.  Sim  had  drifted 
away  from  church  during  Mr.  Elder's  ab- 
sence. The  other  ministers  preached  away 
over  his  head,  he  told  Nan.  He  had  left  off 
Sunday-school  altogether.  Nau  was  not  slow 
to  see  how  things  were  going.  Y'et  she 
knew  his  repentance  had  been  true  and 
deep,  and  she  believed  the  Good  Shepherd 
followed  the  straying  sheep  till  he  brought 
it  back.  And  she  was  praying  for  him  night 
aud  day. 

God  did  not  forget  to  listen.  Nan  would 
gladly  have  gone  back  and  let  Sim  attend 
to  his  own  business,  but  there  was  Y'aiiks 
somewhere  down  the  street  with  his  search- 
light. No,  she  would  wait  aud  follow  Sim 
baclv,  and  if  he  discovered  her  she  would 
confess  how  nervous  she  had  been  and  could 
not  sleep  because  he  was  worried,  and  how 
loss  of  sleep  and  all  had  upset  her,  aud— 
she  was  afraid  when  he  crept  out  of  the 
house. 

She  found  the  door  Sim  had  entered  and 
drew  away  a  little  distance,  waiting  in  the 
darkness.  She  heard  the  night  train  come 
in — it  was  three  hours  late — and  wondered 
if  there  would  be  much  light  about  the  depot 
as  they  went  back. 

She  had  not  waited  long  when  she  heard 
footsteps  on  the  street.  Someone  was  com- 
ing from  the  train.  But  Nan  felt  secure  in 
her  covering  of  darkness.  Whoever  it  was 
evidently  stopped  in  front  of  the  store,  tlien 
came  on  and  turned  the  corner.  Had  Nan 
not  been  a  quick  thinker,  or  if  she  had  had 
less  courage,  she  would  have  .screamed  out 
to  warn  Sim.  for  that  was  her  first  impulse. 
But  like  a  flash  the  argument  framed  itself: 
If  Sim  were  Init  doing  his  duty,  no  one  had 
a  right  to  interfere;  if  she  cried  out,  he 
would  be  suspected,  for  she  would   be  dis- 
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covered;  if— if  it  were  possible  that  any- 
tliiuj?  was  wroiifi.  a  waruiiiR  could  do  uo 
good,  for  tlie  person  was  right  there. 

Yes,  and  opened  the  door.  As  he  entered 
the  offi<'e,  and  the  light,  though  dimmed,  of 
the  wall  lamp  fell  upon  the  strong,  boyish 
figure  and  ruddy  face,  she  recognized  Ruby. 

"  Sim!'"  she  heard  him  say.  Then  lier  heart 
Stood  still,  for  someone  rushed  into  the 
light,  struck  Ruby  to  the  tloor,  and  kneeled 
over  him,  clutching  his  throat. 

Was  it  Sim  with  that  livid  face  and  eyes 
savage  with  fury?  Nay.  more  than  savage; 
the  evil  spirit  had  brought  with  him  seven 
others,  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  it 
was  they  who  glared  through  the  e.ves  of 
Simeon  Larkins  upon  the  face  of  his  friend, 
the  friend  for  whom  that  very  day  he  would 
gladly  have  cut  off  his  right  hand. 

When  Xau  came  to  herself  she  was  rush- 
ing with  outstretched  arms  toward  the  light, 
and  she  renieniliered  afterward  that  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold.  Sim,  with  a  fearful 
cry,  leaped  past  her  into  the  blackness. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

FAITHFUL. 

ijR.  ELDER  had  stirred 
the  lil)rary  fire  several 
times,  that  it  might  be 
warm  and  cheerful  for 
the  home-comer.  He 
grew  drowsy  after 
twelve  o'clock  and 
took  another  cup  of 
the  tea  and  a  slice  of 
the  bread  Janet  had 
left  on  the  hearth, 
ready  for  Ruby  when 
he  should  come  in,  cold 
and  hungry. 
The  train  was  late.  Mr.  Elder  read  on 
awhile,  but  he  had  walked  much  and  worked 
hard  that  day,  and  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
open  before  the  fire.  Ruby,  who  was  coming 
home  for  Christmas  holidays,  had  written 
and  begged  him  not  to  trouble  to  meet  the 
night  train;  he  would  take  an  omnibus  aud 
be  up  in  five  minutes.    So  Mr.  Elder  did  not 

SO. 

He  heard  distinctly  the  clock  strike  one, 
two,  three;  but  between  times  he  napped. 
Ten  minutes  after  three  he  heard  the 
whistle,  roused  himself,  stirred  the  tire  into 


a  blaze,  drew  up  .a  chair  for  Ruby,  thought 
how  good  it  would  be  to  see  that  bright  f.ace 
over  there  in  ten  minutes  more,  thought  how 
unlike  Ruby  and  his  sister  were  aud  yet  how 
lovely  both,  and  waited  for  the  omnibus. 

Ten  minutes  passed,  fifteen,  twenty;  when 
the  clock  struck  the  half  hour  he  rose.  Ruby 
might  have  missed  tlie  train,  luit  it  was  not 
likely.  Jlr.  Elder  heard  the  rain  drizzling 
against  the  windows,  heard  the  moaning 
wind,  and  kuew  it  must  lie  very  cold  out. 
He  was  just  going  for  his  coat  and  hat 
when  a  rap  which  said  "  Haste!"  sounded  on 
the  front  door.  Mr.  Elder  drew  his  dressing- 
gown  about  him  aud  opened  the  door.  Naa 
stood  there,  wrapped  roinid  the  head  aud 
shoulders  with  the  old  shawl. 

"  Mr.  Elder,"  she  spoke  hurriedly  but  low, 
"Ruby  came  from  the  train;  he— he  was 
hurt  on  the  way;  briug  some  one  and  come 
at  once!  You  will  find  him  in  Mr.  Vane's 
otfiee.  I  will  go  for  Dr.  Matthews."  And 
she  was  gone. 

AVhy  Nan  should  come  at  that  hour  of  the 
night,  why  he  should  find  Ruby  uncon- 
scious on  the  floor  of  his  father's  office,  were 
questions  that  passed  hurriedly  through  Mr. 
Elder's  mind,  but  to  them  he  gave  little 
heed.  He  only  thought  of  getting  the  boy 
home  and  under  the  doctor's  hand. 

He  and  Thomas.  Janet's  husl)and,  carried 
him  in  their  arms— it  was  not  far— aud  Dr. 
Matthews  was  at  the  house  almost  as  soon 
as  they.  Xan  waited  at  the  door  long 
enough  to  learn  from  Janet  that  Ruby  was 
reviving,  aud,  knowing  that  there  was  noth- 
ing for  her  to  do,  started  down  the  street, 
she  scarce  knew  whither. 

The  excitement  which  had  held  her  up 
during  action  was  gone  now,  and  she  felt 
weak  and  sick.  But  she  kept  on  her  way, 
and  when,  directly,  she  saw  that  Mr.  Vane's 
office  door  was  wide  open  and  the  light 
streaming  out.  realized  that  there  was 
something  more  for  her  to  do,  and  pressed 
on. 

Xo  one  was  there.  That  the  light  must  be 
pnt  out  aud  the  door  locked  for  the  safety 
of  the  establishment,  were  the  only  thoughts 
in  her  bewildered  brain.  To  shield  Sim  or 
herself  never  occurred  to  her  at  that  mo- 
ment. If  any  one  had  asked,  she  no  doubt 
would  have  told  the  whole  terrible  truth, 
aud  lifted  a  little  the  burden  from  herself. 

Some  one  else  had  seen  the  light  also,  and 
Nan  had  but  just  blown  it  out  and  was 
drawing  to  the  heavy  door,  when  another 
light  flashed  full  in  her  face,  showiug  the 
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brutal  countenance  of  tlie  night  police.  The 
strain  had  been  too  great:  Nan  hail  no  cour- 
age left.  She  could  but  scream  and  fall  in 
a  half  swoon. 

Taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  meeting, 
Yanks  stood  dumb  for  an  instant;  then  all 
the  villainy  within  him  broke  out  into  one 
long,   exulting  laugh. 

"  And  so  you're  caught,  my  beautyl 
Caught  in  the  act!  You  didn't  allow  to  have 
a  meetin'  with  your  old  frieu'  to-night.  I 
reckon;  and  as  it's  toler'ble  dark,  you  won't 
mind  havin'  him  walk  down  the  street  with 
you.  He!  he!  But  I  say  now,  get  out  o' 
this!  No  time  for  playin'  off;"  and  he 
stooped  and  shook  her  roughly  by  the  wrists. 
Then  another  thought  struck  him.  "  I  say, 
Where's  that  brother  of  yours?  He's  about." 

Nan  had  coiue  to  herself  enough  to  know 
that  she  must  rouse.  The  question  put  her 
on  guard,  and  for  the  tirst  time  she  thought 
of  shielding  her  bi'other. 

"  He  is  not  here:  I  do  not  know  where  he 
is!"  she  cried  wildly. 

Yanks  shook  her  wrists  again  and  put  his 
face  down  till  she  felt  his  foul  breath  upon 
her  cheek. 

"Tell  me  where  he  is!  Y'ou  could  not  go 
in  here  without  the  key.  and  he  keeps  it! 
Am  I  a  fool?    Do  not  lie  to  me,  or  I'll—" 

But  Nan  only  fell  to  sobbing.  "  I  do  not 
know!    1  do  not  know!" 

"Get  up  from  this  and  come  along!"  he 
said,  at  length.  "  He  can't  be  far.  and  we'll 
track  him.  I've  got  one  putty  prize  any- 
liow!  Ha!  ha!  And  as  it's  cold  an'  rainiu'. 
you'll  enjoy  a  warm  little  house  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  what's  always  open  to 
Yanks'  fren's!    He!  he!" 

"  Oh,  don't  take  me  there!"  But  Nan 
checked  as  well  as  she  could  her  sobs.  She 
knew  that  resistance  or  entreaty  was  use- 
less; besides,  the  thought  that  Sim's  safety 
might  lie  in  her  hands  gave  her  strength. 
Sim,  who  witliout  doubt  had  been  doing 
evil;  Sim,  who  had,  for  all  she  kuew,  killed 
Ruby;  Sim,  who  had  fled  she  knew  not 
whither;  Sim,  her  brother,  she  would  pro- 
tect. Yanks  went  on  with  his  insults,  his 
mockery,  until,  irritated  by  her  silence,  he 
began  to  threaten.    Still  she  held  her  peace. 

At  the  station-house  he  thrust  her  into 
the  women's  ward;  by  the  lantern  she  saw 
it  was  empty,  and,  glad  to  be  alone,  sank 
upon  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

WHERE  ARE  THEY? 

R.  MATTHEWS,  like 
Mr.  Elder,  was  too 
intent  upon  reviving 
Ruby  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  cause 
of  his  injuries.  That 
he  had  been  violeully 
handled  was  evident. 
But  when  the  restor- 
atives began  to  take 
effect  and  the  first  suspense  was  over.  Dr. 
Matthews  looked  up  suddenly  to  Mr.  Elder 
and  demanded: 

"What  work  is  this?" 

Mr.  Elder  could  only  give  the  facts  as  he 
kuew  them. 

"The  girl?  How  came  she  to  know?" 
asked  the  doctor,  a  sudden  suspicion  dark- 
ening his  brow. 

That  was  part  of  the  mystery. 

"  I  always  wondered  at  Mr.  Vane  show- 
ing such  confidence  in  that—  What  became 
of  her?"  he  cried,  and  then  hurried  out  to 
question  the  servants. 

.lanet  said  the  young  woman  in  question 
had  got  there  before  Dr.  Matthews,  had 
waited  until  she  heard  that  Ruby  was  com- 
ing to,  then  left.  Janet,  like  the  others,  was 
too  much  occupied  to  think  it  strange. 

Dr.  Matthews  went  upstairs.  ■'  You  must 
attend  to  this  thing,  Mr.  Elder.  I  must  stay 
by  him.    And  send  Thomas  for  Dr.  Peters." 

He  wanted  a  woman  about,  too,  for,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  professional  life,  he  felt 
a  kind  of  helplessness.  So  he  called  over  the 
stair,  "  And  bring  Mrs.  Cole!" 

"  I— I  am  svirely  getting  old,"  he  said,  rub- 
bing his  glasses  on  a  corner  of  the  sheet. 
He  noticed  that  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
held  Ruby's  wrist. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  Mr.  Elder  to 
do— go  to  police  headquarters  and  report. 
He  understood  well  enough  Dr.  Matthews' 
broken  sentence — Sim  must  be  responsible 
for  the  deed. 

But  Nan?  Mabel  had  told  him  much  of 
Nan,  and  he  had  watched  the  girl  with  in- 
terest and  often  talked  with  her  in  tlie  shop 
and  at  her  own  home.  He  had  watched  her 
in  church,  too,  and  had  learned  to  turn  to 
her  in  preacliing,  for  her  eye  always  gave 
him  ready,  often  eager,  attention.  He  called 
her  his  listener,  aud  not  a  few  times  her 
interest  roused  his  own.  At  tirst  he  thought 
her  thin  face  very  homely,  but  now  saw  only 
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n  cU-ir.  gray  eye.  full  of  iutelligence  and 
feoliug.  and  certain  lines  of  endurance  about 
tlie  mouth;  the  mouth  itself  having  that 
dean  look  Avhieh  we  associate  with  a  pure 
I  tterauee.  Into  her  spiritual  life  he  liad 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  further  than 
lier  ey(>s  showed,  for.  tliough  frank  and  open 
in  conversation,  she 
never  spoke  of  herself, 
and  the  minister  felt  that 
under  the  cover  was  a 
mighty  reserve  force. 

As  for  Sim,  the  minis- 
ter knew  him  only  as  a 
straightforward.  indus- 
trious young  man, 
trusted  by  Mr.  Vane, 
a  n  d  possessed  of  un- 
bounded devotion  for 
Ituby.  Yet  Mr.  Elder 
could  see  but  one  course 
for  him  to  pursue. 

At  the  station-house  he 
found  not  the  regular 
night-police,  but  a  sub- 
stitute whom  Yanks  had 
called  and  warned  to 
keep  strict  guard  while 
he  was  away  upon  an 
errand  of  importance. 
Mr.  Elder  went  alone  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Stoval, 
chief  of  police.  The  man 
of  business  soon  linked 
the  chain  of  evidences. 
"  Her  brother  keeps  key ; 
you  found  office  door 
open:  store  not  entered 
by  violence." 

Mr.  Elder  could  not  re- 
frain from  speaking  a 
word  for  Xan  and  Sim 
also.  But  an  officer  of 
the  law  must  know  noth- 
ing of  previous  character, 
sympathy  or  indecision ; 
only  facts.  He  would 
proceed  at  once  to  the 
residence  of  the  accused. 
Mr.  Elder  asked  leave  to 
accompany  him,  for  he  wished  if  possible  to 
have  a  word  with  Nan  before  the  arrest. 

A  guard  was  stationed  without  before  Jlr. 
Stoval  knocked.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr. 
Elder  should  speak  first,  and,  if  Xan  ap- 
peared, counsel  her  to  accept  the  situation 
quietly. 

There  was  no  response  to  the  first  knock; 


at  the  second  a  querulous  voice  called, 
"Sim!  Sim!"  At  the  tliird  a  match  w.as 
struck  and  a  woman,  carrying  a  candle, 
came  into  the  passage.  They  could  see  her 
through  the  side  lights,  though  she  tried  to 
cover  the  flame  with  her  hand. 
"Who's  there?" 


'w.,jE;^fcjiiiW»a^'»«i^S-SM^  / 


HEY    CARRIED    HIM    HOME.  —  SEE    PACE    S3. 

Mr.  Elder  responded,  giving  his  name. 

"  And  what  do  you  want?  What's  the 
matter?" 

"  I  want  to  see  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Lar- 
kins." 

"  At  this  time  o'  night!  What's  up?  I 
say,  Sim,  can't  you  wake  up?" 

Mr.  Elder's  heart  failed  him;   the  mother 
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evidently  was  ignorant  of  all  the  dark 
events  of  that  nisht  and  was  calling  for  pro- 
tectiim  upon  tlie  sou  wlio  was  not  there. 

But  lie  clenieil  liis  voice  anil  called  again: 
•"  I  must  come  in,  Mrs.  LarUins,  and  it  is 
"better  tliat  you  open  quietly.  Trust  me;  do 
you  not  know  my  voice?" 

But  tlie  police  had  no  time  to  waste;  he 
•caught  the  door-knob  and  turned  it  im- 
patieutly.    The  door  opened. 

Mr.  Elder  kept  him  back  and  entered 
alone,  speaking  quietl.v  to  the  disturbed 
woman.  He  told  her  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  at  the  store  and  that  he  must 
see  both  Sim  and  Nan. 

Mrs.  Larkins  went  upstairs  then  quickly, 
carrying  her  candle.  In  a  moment  Mr.  Elder 
heard  a  loud  call,  surprised  and  alarmed: 
"Nan!    I  say,  where  are  you?" 

She  stepped  across  the  upper  entry,  opened 
a  door,  and  all  was  still  a  moment.    Then: 

"They're  not  here!  They're  not  here! 
Where  are  they?  Where's  my  girl  and  boy?" 
And  the  terrified  woman  stumbled  down  the 
steep  stairs. 

The  police  was  standing  in  the  passage 
with  the  minister,  but  she  did  not  notice. 

"They've  gone,  both  of  'em!  What's 
wrong?  Tell  me  what's  wrong!"  she  cried. 
There  was  no  acting  in  it. 

But  the  law  must  be  fulfilled.  The  place 
was  searched. 

Then  anger  overcame  terror  in  the  woman. 
"  Search  my  house!"  She  dared  them, 
threatened  with  what  Sim  would  do  on  his 
return,  and  broke  into  wrathful  reproaches. 
Because  she  was  poor,  her  house  must  be 
ransacked  and  her  children  accused.  And 
nobody  had  better  children  than  hers.  Be- 
cause something  had  gone  wrong,  —  what 
had  they  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Elder  tried  once  to  speak,  but  she 
turned  on  him  in  a  fury. 

"You — you,  the  minister  as  they  call  you  — 
to  come  to  my  house  in  the  night  and 
makin'  me  open  the  door  by  your  sleek 
tongue!"  She  forgot  she  had  not  opened  the 
door. 

Mr.  Elder  was  glad  when  the  search  was 
over,  and,  in  truth,  relieved  that  Nan,  at 
least,  could  not  be  found.  He  had  done  his 
duty;  he  had  put  the  business  into  tlie  luiuds 
of  the  police  and  wished  to  leave  it  there. 

He  hastened  back  to  Ruby. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  PRISON, 

AY  broke,  and  the 
faint  light  coming 
tlirougli  the  window 
brouglit  a  gleam  of 
hope  to  Nan.  Slie 
had  crept  into  the 
farthest  corner  and 
crouched  there  in 
sickening  fear,  wait- 
ing the  return  of 
the  police.  She 
heard  the  steady 
t  r  a  m  p  back  and 
forth  by  the  win- 
dow, and  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  substitute,  and  that 
Yanks  himself  had  hastened  to  Mr.  Owen 
with  the  news.  For  Mr.  Owen  had  secretly 
hired  the  night  police  to  be  especially- 
watchful  of  the  Vane  establishment.  Yanks 
understood  his  suspicions,  and  now  his  exul- 
tation was  double:  getting  extra  pay  from 
Mr.  Owen  and  gratifying  his  own  revenge. 

And  why  revenge?  Nan  knew  when  lier 
cheek  had  burnt  at  thought  of  him;  slie 
knew  now  when  her  cheek  no  longer  burnt, 
for  she  was  cold,  yet  strangely  insensible. 
It  was  the  only  thing  she  could  think  about. 
The  number  of  times  Yanks  had  dropped 
into  the  shop  and  tried  to  engage  her  in  con- 
versation, the  number  of  times  he  had  at- 
tempted to  see  her  home  in  the  evenings, 
and  at  length,  after  she  had  avoided  him 
often,  the  evening  when,  getthig  off  later 
than  usual,  she  had  come  upon  him  sud- 
denly, and  he  would  not  be  shaken  off,  even 
attempting  familiarity  that  made  her  hot 
and  cold.  Sim  had  to  be  told  then,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  bad  it  was,  for  Nan  feared 
the  consequences.  Sim  had  it  out  with 
Yanks  next  day  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that  he  would  be  reported  at  headquarters 
at  the  least  offence  in  future.  I'anks  knew 
well  that  this  was  no  idle  tlireat.  and  from 
that  time  contented  himself  witli  covert 
malignit.y,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  for  re- 
venge. The  brother  and  sister  knew  it  very 
well,  but,  neither  being  of  the  timorous  sort, 
passed  unnoticed  the  leering  and  lowering 
countenance. 

His  time  had  come  now.  Poor  Nan! 
Everything  failed  her,  crouching  there,  in 
that  darkest  corner  before  tlie  dawn— her 
bodily  strength,  her  courage,  her  faith.  Not 
a  word  of  prayer  came  to  her  lips,  not  even 
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in  lipr  lioart  was  thore  an  uprising:  the  foun- 
tain was  soaleil.  Once  she  renionibered  the 
worils  she  had  sone  over  and  over  a  few 
hours  ago,  hut  those  hours  seemed  many, 
many,  many  years:  the  reeolU'etion  was 
more  shadowy  than  a  dream—"  but  deliver 
us  from  evil":  she  could  not  recall  how  she 
felt  when  she  said  it. 
"  Believest  thou  that  I  am  able?" 
"  I  do  not  know,"  she  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

Was  Xan's  faith  weak  and  worthless,  then, 
because  it  failed  her  in  the  hour  of  trial?  Or 
was  it  her  faith  which  failed,  or  the  fJesli 
only? 

Nan's  examination  was  much  a.cainst  her. 
She  had  two  ol),ieets  in  view— to  speak  the 
truth,  and  to  sliield  Sim.  In  consequence 
she  grew  red  and  stammered,  with  the 
knowledge  that  tliough  speaking  the  truth, 
it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  So  that  not  only 
circumstances,  but  public  sentiment,  went 
against  her.  She  could  not  have  told  after- 
wards what  the.v  asked  or  what  she  said; 
she  only  felt  that  she  had  failed  and  that 
all  evidence  pointed  to  Sim.  She  made  no 
effort  to  prove  her  own  innocence,  knowing 
it  would  be  useless  and  feeling,  in  a  vague 
■way,  tliat  holdiug  her  was  a  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion which  would  make  them  less  eager  to 
catch  Sim. 

Yet  Sim  was  guilt.v:  he  deserved  punish- 
ment. But  he  was  her  brother  and  she  loved 
him.  Besides,  fearful  visions  swam  before 
her — visions  of  the  end  that  awaited  Sim  if 
Eub.v  should  die.  And  visions  not  only  of 
that  end,  but  of  what  might  become  of  Sim's 
soul. 

After  the  examination  Nan  was  taken  to 
jail,  where  a  stream  of  the  curious  and  idle 
flowed  in  and  out.  They  asked  her  ques- 
tions, expressed  pity,  or  merely  gazed 
through  the  grating  as  upon  an  untamed 
animal.  She  had  scarcely  tasted  food,  and 
the  nervous  strain  was  becoming  dangerous. 
A  bright  spot  burned  in  either  cheek,  her 
«>yes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire:  she  set  her 
lips  togetlier  at  length  and  refused  a  word. 
The  jailer's  wife  pitied  her  and  entreated 
her  husband  to  forbid  visitors,  which  he 
did. 

Nan  sat  perfectly  silent  the  rest  of  the 
day.  looking  through  the  barred  window  but 
seeing  nothing. 

In  the  morning  the  jailer's  wife  brought 
her  breakfast  and  she  was  sitting  there 
still. 


"You  haven't  slept  any.  have  you'.'"  asked 
the  woman  kindly,  for  the  girl's  face  was 
white  and  haggard. 

"I  don't  know."  And  that  was  all  she 
would  sa.y. 

But  as  the  day  wore  on  she  seemed  to  gain 
strength.  Visitors  in  general  were  pro- 
hibited still,  and  she  had  the  time  to  herself. 
About  noon  her  mother  came;  she  wept  and 
wrung  her  hands  and  reproached  Nan  bit- 
terly and  went  awa.v  bemoaning  her  lot. 
Nan  stood  and  looked  at  her  without  a  word. 

Toward  evening  Mr.  Elder  came.  Nan 
gave  him  one  quick,  inquiring  glance,  then 
turned  from  him  and  looked  through  the 
gr.ating.  She  read  "  little  hope  "  in  his  face. 
Tlie  minister  stood  by  her  at  the  window 
and  began  to  talk.  lie  told  her  she  w'as  not 
alone:  that  she  could  call  upon  God  in  the 
prison  cell  as  well  as  in  His  sanctuary.  She 
listened  until  he  was  through,  then  said  so 
quietly  that  he  started: 

"  I  have  no  hope." 

No  hope!  Was  it  guilt  then?  He  looked 
at  her  drawn  face — she  kept  her  eyes  turned 
away— and  could  not  see  a  line  of  guilt 
there. 

"Why?" 

She  was  startled  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
question,  and  looked  in  his  face.  He  saw  in 
those  clear  eyes  only  truth  and  suffering. 

"  Because."  she  said  slowly,  "  when  I  was 
in  the  lir.rdest  trial.  I  did  not  believe  that 
God  was  able  or  willing  to  save  me,  to  de- 
liver me  from  evil.  I  forsook  God  then;  now 
he  has  forsaken  me." 

The  minister  took  her  hand.  "  When  was 
that?"  he  asked  gently. 

She  felt  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  and 
dropped  her  head.    "  Do  not  ask  me." 

His  strong  hand  sent  a  thrill  of  strength 
through  her. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  faith  that  saves  you?" 
he  asked. 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  a  question. 

"  If  you  were  falling  now  and  I  held  you 
up  b.v  the  hand,  would  it  be  my  hand  that 
saved  you,  or  yours?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  for  answer 
asked  simply:  "  But  if  I  drew  my'  hand 
away  ?" 

"You  would  fall;  and  if,  too  weak  to  rise, 
you  stretched  it  to  me,  what  then?" 

"  You  would  raise  me  up." 

Nan  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
wept  freel.v.  but  silently.  They  were  the 
first  tears  she  had  shed.  The  minister  knew 
he  had  said  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

PITY. 

ARLY  next  morning  loud 
voices  in  tlie  street  at- 
tracted Nan  to  the  win- 
dow. Just  outside  tlae 
jail  yard  an  excited 
mob  was  gathering. 
Directly  there  were 
footfalls  on  the  stairs, 
a  heavy  door  not  far 
away  opened  and  shut. 
When  the  jailer's  wife 
came  with  Nan"s  break- 
fast, she  loolied  piti- 
fully at  her.  But  Nan  had  slept,  and,  as  she 
sat  down  to  the  little  table  the  kind  woman 
had  spread,  aslied  quietly: 

"  Was   that    a   prisoner   brought   in   just 
now  ?" 
"  Yes." 
"Who?" 

The  woman  looked  pitifully  at  her  again. 
"  Was  it  my  brother?" 
"  Yes." 

Nan  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  in 
silence. 

"  He    gave    himself    up,"    continued    the 
woman;    "  my    man    says    he    don't    believe 
they'd  ever  have  caught  him." 
"  May  I  see  him?" 

The  jailer's  wife  said  she  would  find  out, 
and  in  an  hour  Sim  entered  the  cell.  His 
face  looked  as  if  he  had  been  through  a 
terrible  illness,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
weakness  about  his  frame. 
Nan  held  out  her  hand.  "Sim!" 
He  looked  at  her,  around  the  cell,  at  her 
again. 

"  How  came  you  here?"  His  voice  was 
hollow  and  strange. 

Then  she  realized  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  her  part  in  the  events  of  that  night. 
Weakness  overcame  her  and  she  sank  into  a 
chair.  She  told  him  presently. 
"You?  Why  would  they  suspect  you?" 
She  told  him  quietly  and  in  few  words  the 
whole  story  of  her  following  him  and  of  her 
arrest?  His  face  was  full  of  misery.  She 
saw  that  his  punishment  was  almost  greater 
than  he  could  bear. 

When  Sim  confessed,  telling,  without  an 
effort  to  shield  himself,  the  story  of  his  going 
to  rob  the  money-drawer,  of  Ruliy  Vane's 
coming  in  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  opening  it, 
of  his  striking  him  down  and  fleeing;  telling 


also  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  sister'n 
Ijresence,  that  she  had  no  part  in  the  affair 
except  as  she  tried  to  save  Ruby  and  secure 
the  safety  of  the  store,  sentiment  turned 
mightily  in  Nan's  favor,  and  she  was  re- 
leased on  bail. 

Yet  the  cloud  was  over  her.  Mrs.  King 
declined  to  take  her  again  into  the  shop, 
which  could  not  afford  to  lose  its  reputation 
by  employing  a  suspicious  character.  Other 
attempts  to  get  work  were  fruitless  also, 
and,  sore  at  heart.  Nan  saw  only  want 
ahead. 

Then  Mr.  Elder  did  what  many  considered 
rash,  some  presumptuous.  He  employed  the 
accused  accomplice,  sister  of  the  criminal, 
as  assistant  nurse  for  Ruby. 

For  Ruliy's  life  was  yet  hanging  by  a 
thread.  Dr.  Matthews  called  in  still  another 
physician,  and  the  three  came  out  from  a 
long  consultation  without  a  sign  of  hope. 
Nan,  who  was  dusting  the  library,  watched 
eagerly  as  they  came  downstairs.  She  saw 
the  grave  faces  of  two;  Dr.  Matthews'  was 
covered  with  his  handkerchief,  and  he  went 
out  and  up  the  street  weeping,  utterly 
broken  down. 

The  strange  doctor  remained  and  talked 
with  Mr.  Elder.  He  said  he  saw  no  reason 
wliy  Rul)y  should  not  recover  if  it  were  only 
the  external  injuries  that  were  to  be  con- 
tended with;  but  his  system  had  received  a 
severe  nervous  shock,  evidently,  which, 
combined  with  the  violence  done  him,  might 
prove  fatal  to  the  body  or  to  the  brain. 

Mr.  Elder  felt  the  room  spinning  round 
and  giving  way  beneath  his  feet.  This 
child,  who  had  been  placed  so  confidently  in 
his  care,  how  could  he  return  him  to  the 
father  and  mother,  even  now,  perhaps,  on 
their  homeward  way,  a  shattered  wreck! 
He  groaned  aloud,  and  prayed  God  that  he 
might  present  the  lifeless  body  instead. 

Mr.  Vane  had  been  written  to  simply  that 
Ruby  was  sick.  They  were  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  traveling  from  place  to  place, 
so  the  letter  might  not  reach  them  for 
■weeks. 

Nan  visited  Sim  daily.  At  times  she  found 
him  quiet,  ready  to  talk,  and  eager  to  hear 
from  Ruby;  at  others  his  misery  was  so 
great,  or  he  was  so  desperate  in  his  despair, 
that  she  could  not  speak  to  him.  It  was  on 
one  of  those  days  when  he  turned  his  face 
from  her  to  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cell, 
that  a  visitor  was  admitted.  It  was  George 
McPhail.      Nan  left  at  once,  and  the  fair. 
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well-dressed  young  man  went  over  and  laid 
a  trouibling  baud  ou  the  prisoner's  shoulder. 

"Let  nie  alonel"  said  Sim.  but  turned  and, 
seeing  who  it  was,  sprang  up  and  faced 
him,    ■•  You  dogi" 

George's  knees  gave  way;  he  tottered  and 
leaned  against  the  wall.  Sim  saw  his  white, 
terror-strielien  face  and  pushed  to  him  the 
one  chair.  The  wretelied  youth  sat  down 
aud  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  At  length 
he  looked  up  and  saw  Sim  standing  by  the 
narrow  window,  his  face  haggard  and 
terrible. 

"  Why— why  do  you  take  it  so  hard,  Sim?" 
he  gasped;  and  then  took  courage  as  the 
prisoner  did  not  turn  upon  him.  "  He  is  liv- 
ing yet.  and  may  get  well,  and— nothing  was 
touched,  no  harm  was  done  at  the  store.  If 
he  gets  well  it  won't  be  hard  on  you." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  what  becomes  of  my 
neck?"  Sim  demanded  fiercely.  "Let  it 
break;  the  sooner  the  better!" 

After  a  pause  George  crept  up  and  spoke 
in  a  whisper,  glancing  around  fearfully. 
"You  didn't  give  me  away,  Sim?  You 
didn't  make  a  hint  that  I — that  we — had  had 
a  talk  that  night?" 

Sim  regarded  him  in  silence. 

"  You  know  nothing  could  be  laid  to  me; 
I  never— I — I  knew  you  were  steady  and  got 
good  wages;  I — " 

"  Don't  lie  out  of  it!  I  knew  what  you 
wanted!" 

"  Oh,  Sim,  I  won't!  It's  true!  I  was  so 
hard  pressed  I— I  was  desperate!  And  you 
—everything  was  in  your  hands— you  could 
have  replaced  it  before — " 

Sim's  eyes  burnt  like  a  madman's;  he 
caught  George  by  the  shoulder  and  the  poor 
creature's  teeth  chattered. 

"  Look  here!  No  more  words  about  this 
thing!  I'm  a  thief  and  a  murderer!  Y'ou 
egged  me  on  to  it,  but  the  law  can't  touch 
you.  I  wouldn't  tell  if  it  could.  I  have 
enough  to  stand  without  your  whimpering. 
I  did  it  of  mv  own  free  will,  and— I'll  suffer 
for  it!" 

"  But  you're  not  a  thief!  You  didn't  take 
a  cent!    And — he  may  get  well!" 

"  It's  all  the  same!"  said  Sim,  with  strange 
quietness. 

George  rubbed  his  long,  white  fingers  to- 
gether as  if  to  warm  them;  he  wiped  the 
"jold  sweat  that  was  rolling  off  his  forehead. 
"  You  haven't  let  me  out,  and  I'll  not  forget 
you,  Sim.  The  Rhodes'  place  may  go;  I'll 
take  father's  anger  and  I'll  sell  it.  My 
creditors  are  pressing  me  hard.    I'll  pay  off. 


and  I'll  employ  a  lawyer  to  defend  you— the 
best  to  be  had." 

Not  the  former  contempt,  but  genuine  pity 
stole  through  Sim  as  he  looked  down  upon 
this  poor,  weak  creature,  miserable  because 
of  fear.    It  was  in  his  voice  as  he  answered: 

"  You  may  save  your  money,  George;  I  do 
not  need  him." 

But  George  protested  with  real  earnest- 
ness. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  a  lawyer  to  say.  I 
will  give  the  plain  facts,  as  I've  given  them 
already,  and  they  will  act  on  them.  If  he 
lied  for  me,  I'd  contradict  him!" 

Nan  wondered  at  Sim's  calmness  next  day 
and  every  day  after  that;  she  did  not 
know,  neither  did  he,  that  pity  springing  up 
in  his  heart  had  opened  it  and  was  sending 
gentle  streams  through  his  whole  being. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  VIOLET. 

ARIAN,  staid  young 
woman  as  she  was, 
came  rushing  down- 
stairs, fairly  alarm- 
ing Mr.  Waring,  who 
stood  at  the  foot. 

"She's     coming! 
She's    coming    to- 
morrow!" 
"Who?" 

"Who?     Mabel." 
"  That  is  your  cousin,   who   went  abroad 
for  her  health'/" 

"  Yes,  and  I  didn't  know  they  had  got 
home.  And,"  Marian's  joy  was  tempered, 
"  Ruby  is  sick.  Aunt  Emily  wrote.  I  think 
he  must  be  very  sick,  though  she  does  not 
say  so;  and  I  do  not  understand  why  she 
wants  Mabel  to  be  away  when  he  is  so  ill." 
"  Perhaps  she  is  not  so  good  a  nurse  as 
you." 

"  She    is    strong    and    well    now,"    said 
Marian. 

"  But  you  are  not  strong  and  well."  Mr. 
Waring  spoke  gently.  "  You  stay  so  much 
up  there,"  he  pointed  to  her  father's  room, 
"and  so  much  in  the  library;  you  do  not 
walk  and  ride  as  you  used  to  do.  Why  do 
you  not  like  those  things  now?" 
"  Oh,  I  like  them,  but—" 
"  We  will  walk  now,"  said  Mr,  Waring; 
and  they  went  out. 
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Marian  could  talk  only  of  Mabel  and  her 
comins  to-morrow. 

"  Yon  will  li!;e  lior,  Mr.  Waring,  she  is  so 
brislit  and  sweet." 

Mr.  Waring  smiled.  "I  am  sure  I  shall 
lilce  her,  if  she  is  like  Ruby." 

"  No,  she  is  not  like  Rul)y.  Ruby  is  not 
like  any  one,  I  think."  And  Marian  sighed, 
for  Rul)y  was  ill. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  awhile,  then 
Mr.  AVaring  said: 

"  Do  you  know  that  from  the  time  you 
came  here  I  liave  observed  you  closely?" 

8he  knew  that  he  observed  everything 
closely. 

"  I  could  see  that  you  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  affection  and  cheerfulness,  and 
that  life  liere  would  be  a  great  change  for 
you.  You  -were  a  child,  too,  and  I  wondered 
when  I  saw  you  sitting  quiet  in  your 
father's  room.  When  you  sat  there  day  after 
day,  I  knew  it  was  because  you  wished  to 
serve  bim.  When  you  decided  to  remain 
here,  I  saw  the  struggle,  or  the  marks  of  it, 
in  your  face  and  from  that  time  it  was 
changed.  I  wondered  at  your  quietness  and 
patience,  for  1  knew  it  was  not  your  nature 
to  be  passive.  Do  you  remember  one  Sun- 
day when  I  came  in  and  found  you  read- 
lug?" 

She  remembered  very  well. 

"  You  read  my  thoughts  when  you  caught 
my  eye.  Then  I  set  to  wondering  more  and 
more  about  you.  and  what  it  was  that  gave 
you,  a  mere  child,  so  strong  a  spirit.  Y'ou 
changed  after  that  Sunday,  toward  me,  and 
I  was  sorry;  you  never  gave  me  your  confi- 
dence again  with  childish  freedom,  as  be- 
fore; l)ut  you  were  guarded  and  seemed  to 
have  become,  all  at  once,  a  woman.  Then 
you  were  troubled  about  your  faith,  and—" 

•'  Oh,  Mr.  Waring,  how  do  you  know  every- 
thing?" 

'•  And  I  reproached  myself.  That  made  me 
think  alwut  your  faith,  and  I  watclied  you 
more  closely  than  ever,  for  I  wanted  to  see 
if  you  would  come  out  from  under  the  cloud 
or  if  it  would  overwhelm  you.  But  you 
came  out.  Then  I  wondered  more,  and  from 
wondering  I  came  to  studying  the  faith  that 
had  po^\'er  like  that.  It  was  not  a  day's 
work.  It  would  be  a  long  story  if  I  told  the 
whole  of  it.  I  only  want  to  tell  you  that 
now  I  believe  that  '  at  the  center  God  is  sit- 
ting, watching  and  keeping  the  worlds 
right.'  .\nd  ycni  helped  me  to  the  belief;  you 
and  Ruby.  Those  wei'e  his  words,  you  re- 
member.   These  things  were  so  real  to  liim, 


he  never  seemed  to  think  I  did  not  see 
them." 

They  had  stopped  in  their  walk  under  the 
old  elm  tree.  Marian  leaned  against  it.  All 
the  world  had  changed  suddenly. 

Mr.  Waring  stooped  and  pushed  aside 
some  green  leaves.  "  Here  is  something  that 
is  like  you;"  and  he  handed  her  the  violet  he 
had  found.  "  It  is  the  first  to  brave  the 
winds,  it  has  worked  on  quiet,  patient  and 
alone,  and  it  helps  to  sweeten  the  world." 

Marian  went  up  to  her  own  room  and 
placed  the  violet  in  a  tiny  white  china  bowl; 
there  it  floated  on  the  water,  and  slie 
touched  her  lips  to  its  fragrance.  She  was 
very  happy  —  for  Mabel  was  coming  to-mor- 
row. 

Mabel  came,  and  they  embraced,  kissed, 
cried  and  laughed,  and  did  other  strange 
things,  as  young  women  will.  When  they 
got  upstairs  and  had  time  to  look  at  one  an- 
othei',  Marian  declared  that  Mabel  was  .iust 
herself,  only  a  hundred  times  more  beauti- 
ful. But  MalM'l  could  not  understand  the 
change  in  Marian;  she  did  not  like  to  say 
much  about  it,  but  thought  it  over  when  her 
cousin  left  her.  Marian  was  taller,  but  very 
little,  and  not  so  plump;  her  cheeks  were 
pale,  and  they  used  to  be  so  rosy;  she  did 
not  wear  her  hair  in  short  curls  now,  but  in 
a  knot.  But  there  was  something  else;  what 
was  it?  Marian  had  alwa.vs  seemed  older 
than  herself.  To  be  sure,  they  were  twenty 
years  old;  but  she,  Mabel,  was  a  child  still, 
while  Marian  was— a  woman!  What  made 
the  difference?  Mabel  was  puzzled.  She 
did  not  know  how  many  things,  besides 
years,  malve  women. 

Marian  was  delighted  when  she  saw  the 
look  of  admiration  in  Mr.  Waring's  eyes. 

"  I  knew  you  would  like  her,"  she  said 
next  day,  as  she  met  him  in  the  hall.  Of 
course  everybody  must  love  Mabel.  She  was 
so  lovely,  so  sweet  and  so  artless. 

In  the  evenings  she  and  Mr.  Waring  sang 
together,  and  Marian  sat  with  her  little 
work-Iiasket  and  listened.  For  Mr.  Waring 
staid  almost  every  evening.  Marian  was 
happier  than  she  could  tell.  Even  the  cloud 
of  Kuliy's  illness  did  not  hang  heavily  over 
these  young  girls.  When  alone  they  spoke 
of  it  often  and  of  the  strange  happenings. 
There  was  a  mystery  about  the  whole  thing 
which  Mal)el  could  not  luiravel.  She  told 
Marian  all  she  knew  of  Sim's  deed,  of  Nan's 
arrest.  Why  Nan  should  have  been  sus- 
pected she  did  not  know.  She  believed— she 
knew — that  Nan  was  innocent.    They  woul(f 
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not  allow  lier  to  see  Ruby  (lurins  the  few 
days  she  spent  at  home.  Her  mother  looked 
sadUer  than  she  had  ever  seen  her,  yet  Dr. 
Matthews  did  not  come  so  often  as  he  had 
done  in  other  cases  of  sickness.  She  had 
wanted  to  stay  and  help,  but  her  mother  had 
said  slie  must  come  to  Marian. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  they  heard  that 
Ruby  was  better,  yet  Mrs.  Vane  wished 
Mabel  to  stay  awhile  longer.  News  came  of 
Sim"s  trial:  he  was  sentenced  for  three 
years,  but  Nan  was  free. 

The  weeks  slipped  by.  May  came  and 
Mrs.  Vane  wrote  that  JIabel  would  better 
come  home.  Mabel  was  glad  and  sorry. 
Marian  felt  her  heart  sink. 

"  Oh.  Marian,  if  you  could  go!  Can't  you, 
for  a  little  while?" 

But  Marian  answered,  '•  No,  not  yet." 

It  was  Mabel's  last  evening,  and  Marian 
was  sad.  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  nothing 
could  make  her  sad  iu  the  old  lonely  way 
since  the  time  when  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  had  changed  suddenly.  As  she  came 
slowly  down  the  stairs  she  was  thinking  of 
the  violet,  no  longer  floating  in  the  tiny 
white  bowl,  but  pressed  between  the  leaves 
of  her  Bible.  Mabel  was  in  the  parlor,  she 
thought;  the  door  was  ajar.  Marian  pushed 
it  noiselessly,  but  stopped.  The  great  room 
was  dim.  She  could  see  over  by  the  window 
two  ligures;  one  was  Mabel,  her  fair  head 
drooped:  then  all  the  light  seemed  concen- 
trated on  Mr.  Wariug's  face,  for  that  was 
all  Marian  could  see.  Or  was  it  that  the 
light  was  going  out  from  his  face,  a  light  she 
bad  never  seen  before.  Yet  she  knew  what 
it  was.  Marian  closed  the  door  more  softly 
than  she  had  opened  it. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


NO.  3T. 


YOUNG  man  stopped  at  the 
penitentiary  gates  and 
showed  his  permit  to  enter 
and  see  No.  37.  He  passed 
through  the  office  and  into 
the  open  square  around 
^  which    were    the    cells,    the 

workhouses    and    other 
buildings.    Near  the  chapel  was  a  grass  plat, 
and  iu  the  center  a  fountain  played,  spray- 
ing the  mass  of  flowers  around  its  basin. 
The    penitentiary    was   not    such    a   dark, 


dreary  place  then;  he  thought  no  matte 
how  wicked  a  man  might  be.  ho  must  feel 
happier  and  better  every  time  he  came  by 
the  chapel  and  saw  the  flowers  and  caught 
their  fragrance. 

He  waited  there.  Directly  No.  37  came. 
He  was  tall  and  strong-looking,  and  bronzed 
from  labor  in  the  sun.  But  when  he  saw 
who  his  visitor  was,  he  stopped  short  and 
looked  on  the  ground. 

••  Sim!" 

He  would  not  take  the  outstretched  hand. 
"You  would  not  shake  hands  with  me?" 
he  said. 

"Oh,  Sim!" 

Rub.v  had  seen  at  fir.st  only  the  tan  and  the 
look  of  health  on  Sim's  face;  now  he  saw 
something  else,  deeply  cut  into  every  line  of 
it.  It  was  not  gloom:  gloom  is  weak  and 
selfish.  It  was  that  strong  despair  which 
we  would  hide,  but  cannot,  for  it  chisels 
itself  upon  the  face  and  even  moulds  the 
form. 

"  Let  us  go  where  we  may  be  quiet,  Sim." 
And  Ruby  led  the  way  to  the  back  of  the 
chapel. 

There  they  sat  and  Ruby  talked.  For  a 
long  time  Sim  said  nothing,  but  Ruby  knew 
he  was  listening,  and  talked  on.  He  told  of 
home  things  and  home  people— of  Mabel's 
marriage;  of  Nan,  who  was  now  liis  mother's 
housekeeper;  of  Sim's  mother,  whom  he  had 
seen  the  day  before;  of  the  doings  in  Green- 
ville; and  all  so  naturally  that  Sim  was 
taken  out  of  himself  and  forgot  for  a  time 
that  he  was  No.  37. 

Then  Rul>y  began  to  talk  of  other  things, 
not  with  hesitancy  or  embarrassment,  as 
you  or  I  would  have  done  probably,  but 
naturally  as  Iwfore,  only  more  gently. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  Sim,  how  I  came  to 
go  in  there  that  night.  I  did  not  write,  be- 
cause when  Mr.  Elder  and  Nan  were  writ- 
ing I  told  them  what  to  say,  and  I  knew  I 
would  come.  That  night  as  I  passed  the 
store  I  saw  a  light  through  the  show  win- 
dow. I  looked  in  and  saw  it  came  through 
the  glass  top  in  the  office  door— the  inside 
door.  I  hardly  know  why  I  went  round  to 
the  otHce.  I  thought  perhaps  the  light  had 
been  left  by  mistake,  or  that  you  or  Mr. 
Owen  were  there  looking  after  something. 
I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late.  My  watch  had 
stopped  early  in  the  night,  and  I  had  slept, 
so  I  didn't  know  the  train  was  three  hours 
behind." 

Sim  groaned. 

"  I  know  it  is  hard  for  you  to  hear  of  these 
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things,  but  I  think  it  is  always  better  to  talli 
over  hard  things— once — and  then  lay  them 
away.  I  dou"t  Iciiow  if  we  can  ever  lay  a 
thing  away  until  we  have  tallied  it  over. 
Nan  has  told  nie  a  great  many  things,  and 
before  (ioorge  died  he  told  Mr.  Elder — " 

Sim  started  and  looked  up. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised.  Poor 
George!  He  wanted  Mr.  Klder  to  tell  his 
father  and  everybody,  but  Mr.  Elder  did  not. 
Ho  said  it  was  not  as  if  his  confession  would 
make  things  different  for  any  one  else.  He 
only  told  me  and  wanted  me  to  tell  you." 

They  were  both  silent  awhile. 

•'  George  said  if  he  had  to  live  his  life  over 
again  he  would  rather  be  wicked  and  fear- 
less, uo  matter  what  punishment  he  re- 
ceived, than  to  be  afraid.  He  said  fear 
makes  you  wicked  and  is  itself  worse  than 
any  torture.  And  I  believe  it  is  true,  Sim. 
Poor  George!  He  was  afraid  of  God:  he  was 
afraid  to  die,  and.  I  think,  afraid  to  live.  too. 
But  Mr.  Elder  knows  how  to  make  things 
plain,  and  he  was  peaceful  at  the  last." 

When  Ruby  rose  to  go  he  held  out  his 
hand  again,  which  Sim  took  this  time,  look- 
ing also  into  the  grave  eyes  lifted  to  his. 

"  Uuby,  you  come  here  and  give  me  your 
hand  as  if  I  had  done  nothing.  It  ain't  that 
you  don't  know  tlie  whole  of  it,  is  it?" 

"Yes,  Sim.  I  know  the  whole,  I  tliink.  I 
have  got  it  from  one  and  another  and  put  it 
all  together.  I  know  your  sin  was  great," — 
Sim  drew  a  long  breath  as  of  relief—"  and 
that  your  punishment  is  great,  also." 

"  My  punishment!  If  it  was  twenty-five 
years,  if  it  was  my  lifetime,  it  would  not  be 
my  deserts,  and  I  would  not  make  com- 
plaint." 

"  I  don't  mean  being  in  here."  Ruby 
looked  around  at  the  great  walls  shutting 
them  in  from  the  world.  "  I  mean  what  you 
have  to  bear  in  yourself,"  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  breast;  "that  is  your  punishment." 

Sim  drew  another  long  sigh, 

"  But,  Sim,  I  want  you  to  lay  aside  the 
past.  I  want  to  see  another  look  on  your 
face." 

"  Lay  aside!  It  ain't  like  I  didn't  know 
better;  it  ain't  like  I  hadn't  —  repented  once 
and  —  been  trusted." 

Sim's  lip  was  pale  and  quivering. 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  people  that  knew  bet- 
ter, that  h,ad  repented  and  were  trusted  and 
sinned  and  found  hope  again,  Sim.  The 
Bible  tells  us  of  them,  and  you  have  read  it. 
But  I'll  only  remind  you  of  one  you  have 
seen,   and   that  may  make  it  more  real  — 


Father  Paul.  You  know  how  everybody 
loved  him  because  he  was  so  good  and  up- 
riglit.  '  The  Honest '  they  called  him.  And 
you  were  at  the  funeral  and  heard  how  he 
was  trusted  and  betrayed  his  trust.  Yet 
you  don't  doubt  that  he  had  hoi)e  in  God,  do 
you?" 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  when  the 
blind  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  had  dis- 
missed the  congregation,  he  felt  in  the 
prayer-box.  The  box  with  the  slit  in  tlie 
top  had  rested  upon  the  table  in  front  of  tlie 
reading-desk  for  years,  and  every  Sabbatli 
day  the  listeners  were  reminded  that  if  any 
wished  special  prayer  in  his  behalf,  he  might 
write  his  name  upon  a  slip  and  drop  it  into 
the  prayer-box.  There  was  a  slip  in  it  to- 
day, and  when  the  blind  chaplain  reached 
his  cottage  and  handed  it  to  his  little  daugh- 
ter to  read  for  him,  she  said,  "  Why,  papa, 
it's  a  mistake;  there's  no  name  on  it,  only  a 
number." 

'•  What?"  asked  the  chaplain. 

"No.  37." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THERE  IS  NO  FEAR  IN  LOVE. 


ARIAN'S  period  of 
daughterly  service 
is  ended.    One  night 

yj^^     I   v~<A'!~'v  -1    father's    room  —  she 
sat  there  nearly  all 
the    time    now  —  he 
said  feebly: 
"  Daughter,  read." 

"What  shall  I  read,  father?" 

"  What  you  read  the  first  time." 

Marian  wondered.  She  looked  at  the  row 
upon  the  shelf. 

"The  first  time?" 

The  scientist  leaned  wearily  back  in  his 
arm-chair. 

"  '  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  —  a  father 
pitieth  — '  " 

Marian  went  quickly  into  her  own  room 
and  brought  the  Bible  from  which  she  had 
read  that  Sabbath  morning  seven  years  ago. 

The  man  of  science,  worn  out  with  search- 
ings  in  dark  places,  worn  out  with  the  labor 
that  satisfieth  not,  closed  his  weary  eye^ 
and  his  daughter  read. 

Slie  read  slowly.  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul:  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  his 
holy  name.    Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and 
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forget  not  all  his  benefits;  who  forgiveth  all 
thine  iui<iuities,  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases; who  rodeenieth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion. Like  as  a  futlier  pitieth  his  children. 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him;  for 
he  kuowetb  our  frame;  he  remembereth  that 
we  are  dust."  And  ou 
to  the  end. 

She  asked  if  she 
should  read  more;  he 
shook  his  head.  "  No. 
1  will  sleep  now." 

She  helped  him  to 
bed. 

In  tlie  morning  when 
JSIariau  went  to  him. 
for  that  was  her  first 
task,  he  was  still. 
Those  weary  eyes 
would  never  open  again 
to  see  his  little  daugh- 
ter sitting  by  his  side, 
waiting;  nor  would  the 
ears  hear  her  gentle 
voice.  He  did  not  need 
her  longer.  So  Uncle 
Philip  and  Aimt  Emily 
came  and  took  her 
home. 

Ruby  was  at  the  gate 
to  help  them  out  of  the 
carriage,  brimful  of 
some  mightj'  secret.  He 
put  one  arm  about  his 
mother  and  one  about 
Marian  and  brought 
them  to  the  library. 
And  there  was  Aunt 
Sarah,  her  real  self, 
only  years  younger  than 
when  she  went  away, 
and  Uncle  Alex,  almost 
as  young. 

'■  We  haven't  got  ner- 
vous prostration  nor 
any  other  complaint, 
we  haven't  come  to  rest 
up,  but  just  to  see  you, 
and  to  be  happy  all  to- 
gether once  more." 
That  was  what  Aunt  Sarah  said. 

It  was  a  great  summer  they  had.  Marian, 
accustomed  to  service,  found  herself  the 
center  of  everybody's  care.  It  was  no 
wonder  Mabel  had  told  her  so  much  of  the 
minister.  Sometimes  Marian  thought  he  was 
all  strength,  sometimes  he  seemed  all  gentle- 
ness and  goodness.    When  she  sat  in  the  old 


place  at  church  and  heard  the  hymns  sung 
and  Mr.  Elder's  sermons,  she  could  not  keep 
the  tears  back. 

"  Is  all  this  for  me?"  She  was  like  one 
who  had  been  cast  upon  a  far-olt'  island  and 
now  after  many  years  was  at  home  again. 


KEPT    HIS    EYES    FIXED   ON    THE  GROUND.— SEE    PACE   91. 


She  felt  that  she  had  never  known  how  lonely 
those  years  were  until  she  breathed  again 
the  atmosphere  of  sympathy;  yet  they  were 
precious  to  her. 

Ruby  took  ilarian  walking  with  him  every 
day.  It  was  wonderful  how  Rub.v  knew 
everybody,  not  merely  their  names  but 
themselves,   and    what   they   did   and    what 
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thoy  wanted.  ITe  always  seemed  to  have 
the  right  word  ready  when  he  met  anyone, 
and  faces  young  and  old  lighted  up  at  sight 
of  him. 

He  took  Marian  on  Sunday  afternoons  to 
Father  Panl's  eottajre.  where  he  tallied  to  the 
factory  children.  Mrs.  Wyman  had  given 
I'l)  her  Sunday-school  long  ago.  Those  chil- 
dren had  such  a  low  tone,  she  said:  and  they 
were  enthusiastic  only  when  there  was  the 
prospect  of  a  lawn  party  or  a  Christmas 
tree:  indeed,  they  were  .iust  a  set  of  beggars. 
"  And  who  made  them  beggars?"  Aunt 
Sarah  asked  when  some  one  told  her  about 
it.  The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Wyman  was  tired 
of  fruitless  efforts  such  as  she  had  made  for 
so  long.  The  "  cliurch  "  did  not  appreciate 
her  labors:  Jlr.  lOlder  had  disappointed  her 
in  many  ways:  "he  is  not  just  the  man  I  took 
him  to  be."  Greenville  was  getting  to  be  a 
live  place  how,  so  there  were  many  ways  of 
spending  herself  and  her  substance  which 
might  bring  more  abundant  returns.  "  So- 
ciety "  appreciates  your  efforts  if  the 
"church"  does  not;  "it"  surrounds  you 
with  worshipers. 

So  Ruby  had  gathered  together  the  scat- 
tered lambs.  He  did  not  call  it  Sunday- 
school,  but  a  "  meeting."  And  at  the  meet- 
ing the  children  talked  and  he  talked,  .lust 
as  the  occasion  was,  and  every  one  felt  that 
his  word  had  a  place.  They  sang  a  good 
deal;  some  days  they  sang  nearly  all  through 
the  meeting  —  that  was  when  the  "  leader  " 
saw  some  were  restless,  or  when  there  were 
signs  of  trouble  on  any  little  face  or  marks 
of  anger. 

"  And  you  are  not  going  to  be  a  preacher. 
Ruby?"  Marian  said  one  evening  as  they 
walked  home  along  the  little  path  by  the 
river. 

"  Xo,  I  never  thought  God  called  me  to 
that;  and  besides—" 

He  stopped  short,  with  his  hand  upon  a 
fallen  tree,  and  looked  at  the  river  dashing 
over  the  rocks.  Grave  as  Ruby  always  had 
been,  even  as  a  child,  Marian  could  hardly 
remember  that  she  had  ever  seen  him  sad. 
It  was  a  kind  of  sweet  gravity  that  broke 
into  merriment  at  any  moment.  But  as  he 
spoke  and  looked  at  the  river,  a  deep  sad- 
ness settled  upon  his  face,  making  it  paler 
and  his  eyes  darker  in  the  fading  light. 

Marian's  first  impulse  was  to  ask.  "  Be- 
sides—  what?"  but  she  did  not,  and  directly 
was  sure  she  understood.  Ruby  had  never 
been  strong  enough  since  that  last  illness  to 
resume  his  studies;  he  was  frail  and  his  face 


no  longer  ruddy.  Ruby  had  never  been  one' 
to  talk  of  the  great  things  he  expected  to  do, 
and  was  not  considered  ambitious,  as  the 
word  goes,  so  tliat  no  one  knew  how  man.v 
hopes  were  buried  in  secret  when  the  verdict 
came  — he  must  live  an  out-dooK  life  and 
have  little  to  do  with  books.  Uncle  Alex 
guessed  the  truth  when  he  saw  his  frailty 
and  remembered  the  night  when  he  had 
stood  up  and  said,  "  But  I  want  to  live  now. 
Uncle  Alex.  I  want  to  be  a  man."  And 
Marian  understood  partly  when  that  saduess 
changed  his  face  so  suddenly;  she  under- 
stood, too,  why  he  did  not  wish  to  speak 
of  it. 

One  rainy  day  Ruby  had  a  sore  throat,  and 
Marian  toolv  her  work-basket  and  went  up 
to  his  room  to  sit  awhile.  "  I  can't  talk. 
Marian,  and  as  it  would  tire  you  to  do  it 
all,  I'll  give  you  these  to  read.  I  love  to 
have  you  sit  with  me:"  and  he  got  down 
from  the  shelf  an  oak  l)ox.  "  I  have  uever 
showed  them  to  auyliody,  but  I  knew  you'd 
be  interested ;  you  have  heard  me  speak 
often  of  Thomas  and  Carter.  Carter  was 
m.v  room-mate." 

JIariau  read  Thomas'  letters  first;  thei'e 
were  several  of  them,  tied  in  a  little  bundle. 
The  first  told  how  he  missed  Ruby  at  col- 
lege, then  of  various  happenings;  at  the  last: 

"  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it.  Ruby  —  you 
know  what  we  talked  about  that  night.  I 
could  have  gone  in  with  you  after  Carter 
left,  and  I  could  have  taken  your  room  and 
been  all  to  myself  when  you  didn't  come 
back.  I  wanted  to  do  it  bad  enough,  but 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  be  out-and-out 
or  nothing.  So  I  stayed  with  m.v  room-mate 
and  let  them  say  their  say.  There  wasn't 
much  of  it,  though.  I  believe  the  meanest 
fellow  iu  the  world  respects  you  more  if  you 
stand  by  your  colors,  with  no  parade  about 
it.  One  of  them  wanted  to  know  if  '  Eli.iah  ' 
had  left  me  his  mantle,  and  I  said  I  wished 
I  could  think  so.  But  I  must  confess  it  got 
next  to  me  when  one  night  Rowe,  m.v  room- 
mate, said,  'Rejoice,  brethren,  over  the  back- 
slider reclaimed,'  and  then  they  all  struck 
up.  'Welcome,  wanderer,  welcome;  Wel- 
come back  to  home.'  I  was  nettled  a  sec- 
ond, then  I  said.  '  Let's  sing  it  all,'  and  got 
my  book.  They  joined  with  me,  and  Ruby, 
when  it  came  to  '  Eyes  of  love  are  on  thee, 
m.v  soni  my  son!'  and  our  'meeting'  broke, 
I  never  saw  a  quieter  set." 

The   last   letter   was   of   recent   date   and 
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shurt:  it  told  of  Thomas'  entering  the  min- 
istry. 

••  I  liave  enjoyed  reading  them.  Ruby,"' 
Miuiau  said,  as  she  tied  the  bundle.  "Mr. 
1'liouias  must  be  a  flue  youug  uiau." 

But  it  was  Carter's  letter  that  brought  the 
tears  to  her  eyes. 

It  began  Ijy  reminding  Ruby  of  their  last 
uiglit  togetlier,  of  Carter's  disgraoe,  and 
wont  over  some  of  what  he  had  told  of  his 
family  affairs..  Then: 

'•  I  did  catch  it.  Ruby,  as  .1  told  you  I 
would,  and  they  caught  it  from  me.  too,  for 
over  a  year.  For  I  laid  myself  out  to  be  sul- 
len, though  that  never  did  work  well  with 
me,  and  I  took  on  airs  and  lost  no  chance  to 
hint  about  how  the  wheel  turned  rouud— and 
I  felt  uiighly  mean.  Well,  I'll  .iust  leave 
you  to  imagine  what  a  nice  mess  we  had 
there,  and  at  last  ni.v  uncle  came  to  see  me 
and  he  said  my  father  was  too  hard  on  mo 
and  that  he  mustn't  keep  me  moped  up  there 
doing  no  good,  My  father  wouldn't  hear  to 
anything  at  first,  but  my  uncle  is  one  of 
those  men  who  hammer  on  till  they  get 
their  way,  and  the  end  of  it  was  I  was  al- 
lowed to  go  traveling.  It  wasn't  .iust  a 
pleasure  trip:  I  had  work  to  do  to  pay  my 
expenses,  and  that  gave  me  a  good,  indepen- 
dent feeling.  I  had  been  gone  about  four 
mouths  when  my  father  died:  then  my  uncle 
wrote  that  I  must  be  at  home  in  two  months 
to  settle  up  matters,  for  I  would  tlien  be 
twenty-one.  I  could  see  v.ell  enough  what 
he  wanted;  he  never  liked  my  stepmother. 
My  father  left  nothing  but  debts,  aud  the 
family  was  at  my  merc.v.  I  was  mean  enougli 
to  be  proud  of  it.  I  didn't  get  home  till  the  eve 
of  my  l)irtliday,  and  I  greeted  them  all  like 
some  lord.  I  went  all  about  the  place,  criti- 
cising, as  consequenti.al  as  only  a  fool  knows 
how  to  be,  aud  my  uncle  was  there  to  back 
me  up.  Some  fellows  came  to  take  me  to  a 
frolic  that  night,  but  I  refused.  It  was  some- 
thing new  for  me  to  want  to  be  alone,  but 
as  soon  as  supper  was  over  I  went  to  my 
own  room.  My  uncle  followed  me  and 
began  to  talk.  I  was  niood.v  and  wouldn't 
speak  if  I  could  help  it,  so  he  went  out, 
pretty  augry.  I've  thought  of  .vou  many  a 
time.  Ruby.  I've  thought  of  what  a  brave 
little  chap  you  were,  and  "  long-headed,'  as 
Thomas  used  to  say.  But  that  night  I 
couldn't  get  you  out  of  my  head.  I  could  see 
you  sitting  there  with  your  solemn  eyes  just 
reading  me  through.  I  thought  of  the  morn- 
ing I  left  you  in  bed,  so  sorry  for  a  wretche<l 


sinner  like  me  that  the  tears  were  in  your 
eyes,  an<l  sa.ving,  '  Carter,  I  wish  you  had  a 
happy  home  like  mine.'  •  If  I  had  a  home 
like  his,  I  would  not  be  what  I  am,'  I  said. 
"And  wliose  fault  is  it?'  I  <an't  tell  you  the 
whole  story  of  that  night,  only  I  didn't  go 
to  bed.  I  didn't  close  m.v  eyes,  for  a  battle 
was  going  on  inside,  and  one  side  had  to  be 
whipped  before  it  was  done.  When  day 
broke  I  got  down  on  m.v  knees,  so  you  may 
know  which  side  won  then,  I  went  down  to 
the  breakfast  room  early,  and  when  my  step- 
mother and  little  sisters  came  in,  kissed 
them  and  handed  mother  to  her  place. 
Everybody  understood.  My  uncle  was  reil 
with  rage  and  would  eat  no  breakfast;  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  I  was  happier  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life.  Now,  there  isn't  any- 
body I'd  tell  tliis  to  but  you.  Ruby,  but  I 
waut  you  to  know,  for  it's  a  big  part  owing 
to  you  that  I  have  a  happy  home  aud  a  kind 
mother  and  the  dearest  little  sisters  in  the 
world." 

"  Dear  old  Carter!"  said  Ruby,  when 
Marian  had  fiuislied  aud  looked  over  at  him. 
"  I'm  so  glad  he's  happ.v.  He  was  such  a 
kind-hearted  fellow  and  always  wanted 
somebody  to  love." 

Ruby  asked  his  father,  mother.  Aunt 
Sarah  aud  Marian  to  meet  him  in  the  library 
at  a  certain  hour,  aud  there  he  laid  before 
them  a  plan  wliich.  he  said,  he  had  thought 
over  a  long  time.  Mr,  Vane  drew  his  lips 
together  and  shook  his  head.  Mrs.  Vane 
looked  surprised,  then  grave,  Marian  won- 
dered, but  Aunt  Sarah  spoke: 

"  It  is  the  very  thing.  Farm  life  will  be 
the  making  of  Ruby.  Do  you  intend  to  im- 
prison him  in  that  musty  store?  Nobody 
with  any  sense  can  live  idle.  And  Sim  Lar- 
kins  has  had  three  years  of  the  best  train- 
ing." 

Mr.  Vane  looked  at  his  sister  in  wonder. 
■'  The  farm  life  is  the  best  for  Ruby.  I  know; 
but  as  to  Sim,  it  is  not  alone  training  that  he 
needs.  I  bear  him  no  ill-will,  poor  fellow, 
for  with  his  bringing  up  and  temptations 
some  of  us  might  have  done  worse,  and  I  in- 
tend to  give  him  employment  as  soon  as  ho 
is  free,  for  I  believe  he  is  a  changed  man. 
But  I  am  afraid  this  plan  is  not  wise," 

After  a  pause  Aunt  Sarah  said,  "  For 
Ruby's  sake,  let  us  try  it."  and  her  e.ves  had 
something  more  than  the  old  shine  in  them. 

Her  brother  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand 
in  troubled  thought:  it  was  hard  to  deny 
Ruby  anything.    Mrs.  Vane  sat  near  her  hus- 
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Imiul,  pale  and  silent.  Ruby  went  and  stood 
iH'tweeu  them;  he  put  one  aim  ahout  his 
mother  and  one  hand  on  his  father's  shoul- 
der. 

"Lot  us  n<rt  be  afraid,"  he  said. 

The  plan  over  which  Ruby  had  thought  so 
long  was  perfected  at  length.  He  was  to 
tal<e  Glenwood,  wMth  its  beautiful  farming 
lands,  which  Sim  was  to  manage.  Mabel 
and  Mr.  Waring,  with  their  little  Philij) 
Vane  Waring,  were  to  live  with  them,  and 
Nan  —  her  mother  was  dead  —  was  to  be 
their  housekeeper. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  "  reunion." 
as  Ruby  called  it.  To-morrow  was  breaking- 
up  day.  They  were  all  gathered  in  the 
libi'ary. 

By  the  wall  sat  a  young  man.  tall  and 
strong  -  looking,  with  a  bronzed  face  and 
close-shaved  head.  He  did  not  join  in  the 
conversation,  but  listened,  and  when  Ruby 
talked  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face;  and 
that  was  nearly  all  the  time,  for  Ruby  was 
doing  most  of  tlie  talking.  Marian  was  b.v 
the  fire,  Mr.  Elder  next  her,  for  they  had 
just  come  in  from  a  walk  in  the  cold.    , 

"  When  we  get  settled  down,"  Ruby  was 
saying,  "  you  will  all  come  to  see  us,  and 
you'll  find  out  what  fine  farmers  Sim  and  I 
are,  and  what  a  great  housekeeper  Nan  is. 
Father  will  retire  after  a  while,  then  he  and 
mother  will  come  and  live  with  us  and  help 
to  subdue  this  young  tyrant,"  caressing  his 
nephew.  "  And  Marian,  of  course  she'll 
come,  only  —  we  can't  leave  Mr.  Elder  b.y 
himself — " 

He  stopped  short,  for  Marian  drooped  her 
head  so  low  upon  her  hand  that  he  feared 
she  was  not  feeling  well,  until  he  saw  how 
rosy  her  cheeks  were.  Mr.  Elder  looked  as 
If  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say, 
which  was  something  unusual.  Everybody 
was  silent,  and  Mabel  was  smiling  behind 
lier  handkerchief. 


Aunt  Sarah  hastened  to  the  rescue. 
"Rul)y,  wlien  you  were  a  little  boy  I  thought 
you  would  be  our  preacher;  but,  next  .'to 
that.  I'm  glad  you've  taken  to  farming,  like 
your  grandfather,  whose  name  you  have. 
Still,  I'm  sorry  we  can't  have  a  preacher  in 
the  family." 

Deeper  waters.  A  silence  that  might  be 
heard. 

Aunt  Sarah  was  angry  with  herself  and 
wanted  to  throw  the  blame  on  Rul)y.  She 
darted  him  a  glance,  and  a  faint  light  broke 
upon  Ruby's  understanding. 

Jlr.  Vane  thought  he  must  say  or  do  some- 
thing, so  he  caught  Ruby's  throat  playfully, 
"  Preach  with  these  vocalsl" 

Then  a  truly  solemn  silence  fell  in  the 
room,  for  every  one  saw  the  quick  spasm  of 
pain  that  passed  over  Sim's  face.  Every- 
body, unless  it  was  Ruby  —  I  cannot  answer 
for  him,  for  he  was  not  disconcerted  in  the 
least,  but  said: 

"  Well,  if  I  can't  preach,  I  can  sing. 
Come.  Philip,  your  uncle  will  sing  for  you." 
And  he  cleared  his  throat  and  sang  in  a 
voice  inexpressibly  sweet,  though  not 
strong: 

"I  tliiiik  when  I  read  that  swoet  story  of  old. 

When  .Tesus  was  hero  among  men. 
How  he  took  littie  children  as  lambs  to  his  fold, 

I  wish  I  had  been  with  them  tlien. 
I  wish  that  his  hands  had  been  placed  on  my 
head. 

That  his  arm  had  been  thrown  around  me^" 

The  door  opened;  it  was  Nan  to  say  supper 
was  ready. 

"There,  we  will  have  the  rest  after  sup- 
per;" and  Ruby  gave  his  hand  to  Aunt 
Sarah. 

And  is  that  all  about  Ruby?  Oh,  no:  but 
our  time  is  out.  and  I'll  have  to  put  it  all 
into  this:    lie  still  loves,  and  is  not  afraid. 


I  THE  END  ^> 
%^  J' 
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